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Marriage  and  the  Family  amongst  East  Indians 
in  British  Guiana* 


Bt 

R.  T.  Smith  and  C.  Jayawardena 
iNTBOOCCnON 

Between  1838  and  1917  some  238,960  labourers  were  brought  from  India 
to  work  on  the  coastal  sugar  plantations  of  British  Guiana.  This  huge  immi¬ 
gration  was  jointly  organized  and  financed  by  the  British  Guiana  government 
and  the  planters;  very  few  Indians**  came  to  the  colony  as  independent  set¬ 
tlers.  After  periods  of  indentured  service  ranging  from  three  to  seven  years 
the  immigrants  either  returned  to  India,  re-indentured  for  a  further  period 
of  service,  or  became  free  settlers.  Only  75,236  persons  returned  to  India. 
The  rest  either  died,  oi  stayed  on  to  berome  a  permanent  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  colony;  it  is  with  their  descendants  that  this  paper  is  concerned. 

Despite  a  co-isiderable  degree  of  assimilation  Indians  remain  a  distinguish¬ 
able  element  in  the  Guianese  population.  It  is  one  of  the  main  features  of 
Guianese  society  that  ethnic  differences  provide  the  basis  for  certain  kinds 
of  social  differentiation.  Population  estimates  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
following  ethnic  divisions:** 


East  Indian 

239,250 

Negro 

175.260 

Chinese 

3,340 

Portuguese 

7,830 

Other  European 

4,390 

Mixed 

57,240 

Amerindian 

20,100 

Total  Population 

507,410 

These  categories  are  much  less  precise  than  they  appear  and  they  represent 
a  level  of  differentiation  which  does  not  operate  in  all  social  situations;  in 
other  words  the  above-listed  ethnic  groups  do  not  constitute  exclusive  com¬ 
munities  living  side  by  side.  This  point  is  discussed  more  fully  below. 

In  this  paper  we  present  an  analysis  of  family  structure  and  marriage 

•We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  David  Schneider  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  for  his 
most  useful  comments  on  the  draft  of  this  article. 

bThe  term  "East  Indian”  is  generally  used  to  distinguish  persons  of  Indian  descent  from  the 
aborigirud  Attrerindians.  Wherever  the  term  “Indian”  is  used  in  this  paper  it  refers  to  persons 
or  things  of  Indian  origin  or  descent. 

cRegistrar-Ceneral’s  estimate  for  December  3Ist,  1956. 
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which  is  based  upon  field  material  collected  in  three  separate  areas  of  the 
coastal  region  of  British  Guiana:  two  sugar  plantation  areas  and  a  rice- 
farming  district.*  In  British  Guiana  today  the  majority  of  Indians  are  either 
resident  sugar  plantation  workers  or  farmers  cultivating  rice  as  their  main 
cash  crop,  so  that  the  material  presented  is  fairly  representative  of  the  non- 
urban  Indian  population.  The  number  of  Indians  living  in  the  two  mban 
areas,  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam,  is  not  known  with  any  certainty, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  1946  census  it  was  16,241  and  has  increased  consider¬ 
ably  since  then.  Whilst  no  specific  surveys  have  been  undertaken  in  these 
mban  areas  it  is  clear  that  a  discussion  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
Indian  population  as  a  whole  cannot  ignore  the  urban  group  which  contains 
many  of  the  upwardly  mobile  and  most  completely  creolized  Indians.^  The 
absence  of  detailed  quantitative  data  on  this  group  will  not  prevent  us  from 
discussing  certain  general  features  of  higher  status  and  mban  family  organiz¬ 
ation  where  this  is  relevant  to  the  analysis. 

The  Position  of  the  Indian  in  Guianese  Society 

The  Indians  are  the  most  recent  arrivals  in  a  series  of  migrations  which 
have  built  up  the  population  of  British  Guiana  over  a  period  of  about  four 
hundred  years.  Like  the  Negroes,  Chinese  and  Portuguese  they  came,  or  were 
brought,  to  supply  labour  for  the  overseas  industrial  agriculture  of  the  Europ¬ 
eans,  and  it  was  to  the  plantation  as  an  industrial  and  social  system  that  their 
first  adjustments  had  to  be  made.  Highly  organized  and  regimented  as  they 
were,  the  plantations  acted  as  powerful  agents  for  changing  old  customs  and 
imposing  new  modes  of  conformity,  though  it  was  only  when  the  immigrants 
moved  off  the  plantations  that  they  became  fully  involved  in  Guianese  society. 
It  is  basic  to  our  analysis  that  we  see  the  Indians  not  as  a  separate  and  alien 
group  maintaining  a  completely  separate  culture,  but  as  an  integral  part  of 
Guianese  society  sharing  the  principal  societal  values  and  culture.  At  the 
same  time  the  category  “Indians”  is  a  differentiated  category  within  the 
Guianese  social  system,  and  this  differentiation  is  maintained  partly  because 
of  the  continuities  in  Indian  culture  and  partly  because  of  the  general  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  the  specific  qualities  of  individuals,  including  ethnic 
origin.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  value  system  of  the  total  society  which  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  ethnic  origin  to  be  completely  ignored  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  individual’s  social  person  no  matter  what  his  other  social  charac¬ 
teristics  may  be.  Analysis  of  the  position  of  the  Indians  in  the  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  British  Guiana  is  rendered  particularly  difficult  because  one  has  to 
study  a  process  of  assimilation  into  a  system  which  is  itself  undergoing 
change.  Only  the  briefest  outline  of  these  processes  can  be  presented  here. 

We  know  that  the  majority  of  Indian  immigrants  to  British  Guiana  were 
recruited  in  the  northern  and  northern-central  part  of  the  Indian  sub-con- 

•Field  obfervatkmi  were  made  by  Jayawardena  in  two  sugar  plantation  areas  from  September, 
1956  to  Octobw,  1957  and  from  February,  1958  to  July,  1958.  Smith’s  investigations  in  the 
rioe-growing  district  were  made  between  February  and  December,  1956. 

bSee  page  325  below  for  the  meaning  of  the  tenn  "creolized”. 
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tinent,  and  that  a  wide  range  of  caste  groups  were  represented  amongst 
them.*  From  the  time  they  reached  the  embarkatioo  depot  at  Calcutta  they 
were  treated  as  a  homogeneous  group  of  indentured  labourers,  and  they 
underwit  a  sort  oT rebirth  into  this  new  social  status  during  their  stay  at  the 
embarkation  centre  and  during  the  voyage  out.  Upon  arrival  in  British  Guiana 
they  were  allotted  in  batches  to  various  estates  where  they  were  housed  in 
barracks  and  set  to  work  at  the  tasks  of  field  and  factory  labour.  The  man¬ 
agement  made  no  provision  for  caste  segregation  and  given  the  demands  of 
the  plantation  routine  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  maintain  pollution 
prohibitions.  However,  caste  concepts  did  not  disappear  and  in  so  far  as  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  continue  Hindu  rituals  and  religious  observances  literate 
persons  of  Brahmin  birth  obviously  retained  a  pre-eminence  of  ritual  sta¬ 
tus  (8).  This  was  a  status  unrecognized  outside  the  Indian  group;  a  fact  of 
some  importance  for  the  subsequent  development  of  religious  organization. 
The  important  differentiations  which  developed  amongst  the  Indian  labour¬ 
ers  were  those  connected  with  the  diyuion  of  labour,  first  on  the  plantations 
and  then  in  the  society  at  large.  Foremen  or  “drivers”,  interpreters  and  domes¬ 
tic  servants  appointed  from  amongst  the  immigrants  were  not  chosen  because 
of  high  caste  status,  but  they  occupied  positions  of  prestige  recognized  by  In¬ 
dian  and  non-Indian  alike.  The  social  distinctions  which  arose  as  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  appointments  to  positions  of  minor  responsibility  provided  one 
starting  point’  tor  entry  into  the  higher  levels  of  the  status  system  of  the  total 
Guianese  society.  A  similar  process  had  taken  place  with  the  Negro  slave  lab¬ 
ourers  on  these  same  plantations  but  the  cases  are  not  exactly  parallel  since 
the  growth  of  an  intermediate  “coloured”  class  resulting  from  miscegenation 
was  not  repeated.  By  the  time  the  Indians  came  along  the  developing  edu- 
c;ational  and  bureaucratic  systems  were  providing  some  avenues  of  upward 
mobility  into  the  middle  class  but  the  number  of  Indians  who  managed  to 
gain  entry  into  the  higher  class  levels  was  very  small  indeed  prior  to  the  first 
World  War,  and  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  children  of  those,  such 
as  “drivers”,  interpreters  and  domestic  servants,  who  were  in  close  contact 
with  Europeans.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  who  decided  to  stay  on  in  Bri¬ 
tish  Guiana  after  working  out  their  indentures  either  re-indentured  or  became 
free  labourers.  Despite  a  propensity  to  save  a  part  of  their  earnings  there 
were  few  channels  for  the  productive  investment  of  small  sums  of  money. 
A  few  Indians  became  shopkeepers  but  the  Portuguese  dominated  the  retail 
trades  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Others  bought  or  rented  land  where 
they  kept  a  few  cattle  and  attempted  to  grow  rice,  often  with  httle  or  no 
success  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  drainage  and  irrigation.*’  Indians 
were  not  encouraged  either  by  the  planters  or  by  the  government  to  move  out 

•A  prelimioary  analysis  of  a  sample  of  embarkation  records  of  individuals  leaving  Calcutta 
between  1865  and  1917  shows  that  among  8,979  emigrants  approximately  220  castes  and  sub- 
castes  were  represented.  There  were  1,465  Muslims  and  the  following  castes  accounted  for  an¬ 
other  5,282.  Brahmin  191;  Ksbattriya  865;  Kahar  343;  Kurmi  529;  Kewat  110;  Kori  345; 
Koiri  237;  Ahir  913;  Bhar  142;  Chamar  1,220;  Dusad  162;  Pasi  225. 

hBritish  Guiana’s  coastlands  lie  below  the  level  of  the  high  tides  and  expensive  drainage  and 
irrigation  works  are  required  for  successful  farming. 
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of  their  position  as  agricultural  labourers  and  although  there  was  some  Chris* 
tian  missionary  activity  amongst  them  they  wore  not  strongly  discouraged 
from  retaining  their  old  Indian  customs.  Their  sphere  of  social  action  was 
largely  contained  within  the  plantations  where  they  were  free  to  preserve 
whatever  customs  they  wished  so  long  as  these  did  not  conflict  with  the 
requirements  of  the  organization  of  production.  However,  the  plantation  or¬ 
ganization  itself  was  a  powerful  force  making  for  change  and  it  created  the 
conditions  for  further  adaptation  to  the  total  society. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  indenhire  system  in  1917  and  the  consequent  end 
of  immigration  the  stage  was  set  for  a  period  of  more  rapid  assimilation.  The 
gradual  emergence  of  a  West  Indian  market  for  rice,  particularly  during  the 
first  World  War,  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  small  fanner  to  grow  a  cash 
crop.  Whilst  the  bulk  of  rice  has  been,  and  still  is,  grown  by  small  farmers 
a  few  individuals  were  able  to  acquire  large  plantations  and  to  become  quite 
wealthy  by  renting  out  small  plots.  It  was  the  Indians,  anxious  to  find  ave¬ 
nues  of  achievement  but  still  not  oriented  to  the  status  symbols  of  the  rest 

of  the  society,  who  seized  the  opportunities  presented  by  this  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  rice.*  The  demand  was  still  not  great  enough  nor  the  land  plentiful 
enough  for  there  to  be  anything  like  a  mass  exodus  from  the  plantations  and 
even  those  engaged  in  rice  farming  often  had  to  work  for  wages  part  of  the 
time.  In  many  ways  life  in  a  rice-farming  peasant  community  was  much  more 

like  hfe  in  a  North  Indian  village  but  since  these  villages  existed  in  British 
Guiana  and  contained  individuals  already  partially  integrated  into  Guianese 
society  they  did  not  become  replicas  of  villages  in  India  (2).  Despite  the 
similarity  of  the  economic  base  the  whole  status  system  and  political  environ¬ 
ment  were  quite  different.  Whilst  some  Indians  may  have  seen  in  rice  farm¬ 
ing  a  means  of  retreat  from  painful  involvement  in  Guianese  society  it  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  work  out  that  way  in  practice.  The  Indian  farmer  like  any 
other  Guianese  farmer  was  concerned  about  drainage  and  irrigation,  legal 
rights  in  land,  rates,  and  so  forth,  and  because  of  this  he  was  drawn  into 
contact  with  agencies  of  the  central  government.  For  the  more  successful 
farmers  new  possibilities  of  upward  social  mobility  were  opened  to  them  or 
to  their  children.  Even  the  successful  farmer  who  shunned  any  attempt  at 
status  advancement  and  used  his  surplus  to  increase  his  land  holdings  or  his 
savings  was  laying  a  firmer  foundation  for  the  next  generation’s  mobility 
aspirations. 

Given  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increasing  amount  of  status  mobility  it 
was  the  manner  in  which  statu.s  and  prestige  were  to  be  defined  that  be¬ 
came  a  prime  consideration,  and  this  is  of  interest  to  us  here.  There  were, 
broadly  speaking,  three  major  trends  or  tendencies  in  the  process  of  social 
change  and  we  shall  try  to  describe  them  in  ideal-typical  terms.  First  there 
was  the  conservatism  which  resulted  in  the  retention  of  certain  customs 

alf  they  had  been  oriented  to  the  status  symbols  of  the  rest  of  the  society  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  followed  the  Negroes  in  laying  primary  emphasis  upon  the  adoption  of  “European” 
culture,  with  an  emphasis  upon  conspicuous  consumption,  as  a  means  of  achievement  within 
the  total  society. 
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brought  from  India.  These  customs  included  language,  (including  dialect 
variations),  local  and  caste  rituals,  pantheistic  behefs,  a  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  caste  itself  even  though  all  the  prescriptions  were  not  fulfilled, 
and  v'e  may  speak  of  an  attempt  to  preserve  something  as  closely  resembling 
Indian  village  life  as  possible.  It  was  this  customary  way  of  life  that  first 
came  to  be  known,  disparagingly,  as  "cooUe  custom”  amongst  other  Guianese. 
The  Indians  themselves  could  not  escape  from  the  adoption  of  some  degree 
of  the  same  valuation  of  their  own  traditional  culture,*  and  the  various  Hindu 
and  Muslim  reform  groups  have  laid  stress  upon  the  eradication  of  “super¬ 
stition”  and  “barbaric”  customs.  It  is  on  the  sugar  estates  that  the  greatest 
conservatism  in  “coolie  culture”  is  to  be  found,  possibly  because  those  who 
remained  sugar  workers  were  the  least  upwardly  mobile. 

The  second  trend  was  one  of  “oreolization”:  perhaps  it  would  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  refer  to  this  as  several  trends  since  the  creole  Guianese  srtciety 
exerted  different  influences  at  different  levels  in  the  social  hierarchy.  We 
have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  influences  at  work  upon  all  Indians. 

Adoption  of  the  English  language,  “western”  dress,  taking  over  creole  pat¬ 
terns  of  consumption,  accepting  the  value  of  primary  education  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  and  recognizing  the  inevitability  of  change  from  the  “old  India  custom”. 
Creolization  in  this  sense  is  producing  rapid  change  in  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  whose  members  have  been  so  much  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of 

the  schools.  T^ere  is  another  set  of  influences  which  can  be  thought  of  as 
producing  a  special  kind  of  “creolization”.  The  upwardly  mobile  Indian  in 
Guianese  .society  might  establish  himself  as  a  wealthy  man  or  enter  one  of 
the  professions  or  move  up  the  hierarchy  of  the  bureaucracy,  but  he  could 
not  really  achieve  higher  status  in  the  society  until  he  adopted  the  style 
of  life,  to  use  Max  Weber’s  phrase,  of  the  status  group  to  which  he  aspired. 
In  Guianese  society  there  are  several  symbolic  means  of  demonstrating  separ¬ 
ation  from  the  lower  class.  The  use  of  “^ammatical”  as  opposed  to  “broken” 
English,  wearing  of  “proper”  dress  on  the  appropriate  occasions,  marrying 
legally,  entering  the  rounds  of  reciprocal  entertaining,  belonging  to  a  club, 
playing  bridge  instead  of  dominoes;  these  and  many  other  patterns  of  be¬ 
haviour  are  pre-requisite  to  any  attempt  to  claim  higher  status,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  by  upwardly  mobile  Indians  is  another  aspect  of  the  process 
of  creolization.  There  were  special  problems  confronting  Indians  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  secure  entry  to  higher  status  levels  but  these  can  be  more  easily 
discussed  in  conjunction  with  the  third  element  considered  below. 

The  third  element  was  the  tendency  to  develop  an  ideology  of  Indian  cul¬ 
ture-derived  mainly  from  literary  sources,  and  emphasizing  the  highest  values 
of  Hindu  and  Muslim  tradition  as  well  as  an  idealized  picture  of  the  glories 
of  India’s  past  and  present.  In  many  ways  this  process  was,  and  is,  similar  to 
“Sanskritization”  as  described  by  Srinivas  in  that  it  involves  an  emphasis 
upon  the  universalistic  elements  in  these  traditions  (7).  This  new  concern 

•This  is  very  clear  in  Jamaica  where  the  majority  of  Indians  have  come  to  despise  thinfs 
Indian  and  made  every  attempt  to  become  wholly  Jamaican. 
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with  “Indian  culture”  is  something  quite  different  from  the  adherence  to  the 
old  “coolie  culture”.  It  must  be  viewed  as  a  product  of  the  increase  in  up¬ 
ward  social  mobility,  presenting  as  it  does  an  alternative  or  additional  set 
of  standards  to  those  of  the  creole  status  system.  It  involves  the  assertion 
that  action  based  upon  adherence  to  the  most  general  precepts  of  Hinduism 
or  Islam  confers  prestige.  A  fundamental  difference  between  British  Guiana 
and  India  in  this  respect  is  the  absence  of  the  idea  of  “status  group”  mobil¬ 
ity  (8),  except  in  the  very  general  sense  that  all  Indians  in  British  Guiana 
constitute  a  “status  group”  vis-a-vis  other  ethnic  groups. 

The  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  “Indian  culture”  is  in  itself  a  part  of  the 
dialogue  of  argument  about  the  relative  status  of  ethnic  groups  in  Guianese 
society;  an  argument  never  carried  on  too  openly  or  with  too  much  vigour 
because  of  the  conflict  with  the  ideal  of  racial  equality.  For  the  Indian  quali¬ 
fying  for  middle-class  status  on  account  of  his  being  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 
or  a  civil  servant  the  tendency  is  to  stress  his  command  of  the  culture  of  the 
educated  middle  class  and  to  look  upon  “coolie  culture”  and  even  ‘Indian 
culture”  as  inferior.  But  one  circumstance  has  led  to  symbols  of  Indian  cul¬ 
ture  finding  their  way  into  the  middle  class  and  that  is  the  reluctance  of  other 
Guianese  to  respect  fully  the  status  claims  of  Indians  even  when  they  had 
the  necessary  educational  and  occupational  qualifications.  When  Indians 
found  themselves  unable  to  secure  entry  to  established  clubs  and  cliques 
they  formed  their  own  parallel  organizations  and  began  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  the  culture  of  Mother  India.  A  situation  arose  in  which  the  Indians 
formed  a  sub-group  within  the  middle  class  which  was  identical  with  the 
rest  of  the  middle  class  except  for  their  rather  defensive  assertion  of  its  own 
worth  vis-a-vis  the  rest  of  the  middle  class.  Therefore  the  upwardly  mobile 
Indian  became  more  creolized  but  at  the  same  time  was  likely  to  stress  the 
value  of  being  Indian  as  a  defence  against  non-acceptance  on  the  part  of 
other  Guianese.  For  this  group  of  Indians  though  the  emphasis  was  and  is 
quite  unambiguously  upon  the  adherence  to  creole  middle-class  patterns,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  conspicuous  consumption  and  “English”  ways  of  behaviour. 

It  is  amongst  those  Indians  who  are  not  yet  of  middle-class  status  that  the 
greatest  emphasis  is  placed  upon  “Indian  culture”.  For  people  such  as  small 
shopkeepers  or  the  more  prosperous  rice  farmers  adherence  to  the  precepts 
of  this  generalized  Indian  culture  is  a  means  of  establishing  prestige  and 
validating  status  within  the  orbit  of  a  local  rather  than  a  national  community. 
It  is  at  this  level  too  that  much  of  the  content  of  the  doctrines  of  these  Gui¬ 
anese  Hindu  and  Muslim  groups*  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  “protestant 
ethic”.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Hindu  reform  movement, 
the  Artja  Samaj,  where  the  emphasis  is  upon  purity  and  ritual  status  as  the 
result  of  individual  behaviour  in  the  secular  world,  through  sobriety,  vege¬ 
tarianism,  personal  cleanliness,  regular  attendance  at  the  “church”,  and  avoid- 

•Most  Hindus  in  British  Guiana  belong  to  one  of  the  three  main  organizations  or  sects:  the 
Sanatan  Dharma  Maha  Sabha.  the  Arya  Samaj  or  the  Sewa  Ashram  Sangha.  The  maiority  of 
Muslims  claim  to  be  Sunnis,  and  are  organized  into  area  associations  and  a  national  association. 
There  is  a  small  but  very  active  Ahmadiya  reform  group. 
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ance  of  wicked  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  This  is  not  the  other-worldly  asceti- 
cisna  of  classical  Hinduism;  it  is  the  bustling,  self-righteous,  pietism  of  those 
who  are  out  to  change  the  world  through  hard  work  and  self-sacrifice. 

We  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  three  communities  from  which  our 
family  data  are  drawn  and  we  shall  try  to  show  the  degree  to  which  each 
community  exemplifies  one  or  other  of  the  trends  outlined  above. 

The  Three  Communities  Studied 

(I)  Blairmont.  There  are  twenty-one  sugar  estates  in  British  Guiana  and 
their  resident  workers  comprise  roughly  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the 
colony.  Blairmont  is  one  of  the  larger  estates,  having  an  area  of  about  16  sq. 
miles,  and  it  is  now  owned  by  a  large  company  which  controls  most  of  the 
colony’s  sugar  estates.  High  level  administration  of  all  the  estates  under  this 
company’s  control  is  conducted  from  Georgetown,  but  the  old  local  hierarchv 
is  still  in  existence.  Because  of  this  centralization  the  estate  manager  no 
longer  has  the  overall  authority  and  control  he  had  when  the  estate  was 
an  independent  unit. 

The  population  of  the  estate  is  approximately  2,611,  excluding  the  Europ¬ 
ean  managerial  staff  but  including  a  few  Negroes,  and  one  Portuguese.  All 
residents  live  in  houses  owned  or  controlled  bv  the  estate.  These  are  of  four 
main  types.  ’There  are  the  large  well-appointed  houses  of  the  top  managerial 
staff  and  over-.eers,  set  in  spacious  grounds  with  an  adjoining  club  and  swim¬ 
ming  pool.  'The  ranges  are  the  oldest  type  of  worker-accommodation,  being 
long  barrack-like  structures,  partitioned  into  cramped  tenements,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  front  "gallery”,  a  middle  bedroom  and  a  rear  kitchen.  Ranges 
have  been  largely  replaced  by  wooden  cottages  which  are  larger,  having  a 
gallery,  living  room,  one  or  two  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen.  One  section  of  the 
estate  is  set  aside  for  workers  who  wish  to  build  their  own  houses  on  leased 
company  land.  Loans  are  provided  by  the  company,  but  a  high  degree  of 
control  over  the  type  of  house  to  be  built  and  the  spending  of  the  loan  is 
exercised  by  the  Estate  Housing  Officer.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  extra- 
nuclear  housing  area. 

Most  of  the  individuals  who  live  in  the  Blairmont  estate  community  are 
directly  dependent  upon  the  estate  for  their  livelihood.  A  very  small  number 
of  shopkeepers  are  permitted  to  operate  on  estate  land,  and  a  few  dependent 
members  of  resident  workers’  households  may  have  full-time  employment  off 
the  estate.  Apart  from  these  few  the  rest  can  be  located  somewhere  within  the 
occupational  hierarchy  of  the  estate.  Over  75  per  cent  of  the  Indians  fall  in 
the  category  of  "unskilled  labour”.  Although  there  are  distinctions  within 
this  group  according  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  job  they  most  usually  per¬ 
form,  there  is  little  difference  in  prestige  between  the  jobs.  'The  other  qujur- 
ter  of  the  labom  force  is  composed  of  skilled  workers  such  as  tractor  drivers 
and  skilled  factory  hands,  plus  a  small  number  of  “junior  staff”.  This  latter 
group,  numbering  about  40  is  employed  either  in  the  estate  office  as  clerks, 
book-keepers  and  so  on,  or  as  foremen  (“drivers”)  in  the  field.  Apart  from 
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the  male  labour  force,  women  are  used  for  some  of  the  lighter  work  in  field 
and  factory.  Practically  none  of  the  estate  workers  has  any  source  of  income 
other  than  wages,  and  of  course  these  workers  are  dependent  upon  the  estate 
for  housing,  for  most  of  their  welfare  facilities  and  even  for  medical  atten¬ 
tion.* 

For  the  purpose  of  exposition  we  can  regard  Blairmont  as  representing  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  kind  of  environment  into  which  Indian  immi¬ 
grants  first  came.  Until  recently  the  Blairmont  community  was  firmly  under 
the  control  of  the  manager,  who  not  only  had  the  power  to  allow  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  join  and  to  exjjel  those  he  regarded  as  undesirable,  but  through  his 
unofficial  “court”  he  settled  disputes  brought  to  him  by  the  residents.  Being 
essentially  conservative  his  aim  was  to  maintain  a  “happy”  community  in 
which  everyone  knew  his  position  and  abided  by  the  rules.  In  terms  of  the 
estate  hierarchy  the  labourers  were  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  inferior  status 
position,  and  they  also  accepted  their  characterization  as  “coolies”.  The  man¬ 
agement  not  only  tolerated,  but  encouraged  the  workers  in  the  preservation 
of  whatever  Indian  custom  was  not  disruptive  of  plantation  organization.  If 
we  assume,  with  appropriate  reservations,  that  the  more  ambitious  and  rest¬ 
less  Indians  would  leave  the  estate  to  seek  their  fortune  in  farming  or  com¬ 
merce,  it  becomes  clear  why  resident  estate  labourers  are  considered  inferior 
by  other  Indians.  It  also  explains  why  this  group  with  low  occupational  status 
tended  to  be  less  concerned  about  conscious  reform  of  whatever  traditional 
culture  they  had  preserved.  Within  the  social  sphere  of  the  plantation  their 
px)sition  was  defined  by  birth  and  they  were  slow  to  question  particularis¬ 
tic  elements  in  their  own  religion.  Amongst  those  few  who  have  achieved 
higher  status  within  the  plantation  organization,  particularly  the  drivers  and 
skilled  workers,  we  might  have  exp)ected  them  to  affirm  their  higher  status 
in  religious  terms  as  well,  particularly  by  challenging  the  spiritiial  authority 
of  hereditary  Brahmins.  The  Hindu  reform  organization,  Arya  Samaj,  h;is 
been  the  most  powerful  vehicle  for  this  kind  of  activity,  but  at  the  time  when 
attempts  were  made  to  start  a  branch  in  Blairmont,  the  manager  decreed 
that  it  was  an  undesirable  organization  likely  to  be  run  by  “trouble-makers”. 
Consequently  no  reform  organizations,  either  Hindu  or  Muslim,  have  anv 
branches  in  Blairmont.  In  any  case  drivers,  clerical  staff  and  to  a  less  extent 
skilled  workers  have  sufBcient  prestige  in  terms  of  their  occupations  to  be 
able  to  patronize  the  orthodox  religious  organizations  and  establish  their 
secular  sup)eriority  over  Brahmin  unskilled  labourers  without  undue  difficulty. 
If  anything  they  differentiate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  in  terms  of  the  status  symbols  derived  from  those  at  the  top  of  the 
plantation  hierarchy  —  that  is,  by  becoming  more  “European”  or  “creolized”. 
In  so  far  as  they  remained  “Indian”  they  could  also  afford  to  demonstrate 
their  sup)eriority  through  more  lavish  wedding  ceremonies,  gifts  to  Brahmins, 
and  so  on,  without  caring  too  much  about  reform.  In  fact  on  these  occasions 

■Estate  hospitals  are  now  being  taken  over  by  the  Government  Medical  Service. 
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they  could  invite  the  European  staff  to  the  ceremonies,  thus  emphasizing 
their  status  within  the  Indian  section  of  the  population. 

In  emphasizing  the  relative  conservatism  of  the  Blairmont  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  we  do  not  suggest  that  they  were,  or  are,  the  satisfied  “happy”  com¬ 
munity  that  the  management  would  wish.  The  facts  of  political  life  in  British 
Guiana,  where  radical  political  party  organization  has  been  based  on  lower- 
class  unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  show  this  quite  clearly.  It  is  the  very  lack  of 
internal  differentiation  in  the  Indian  population  of  plantations  like  Blairmont 
that  results  in  individual  dissatisfactions  responding  to  general  promises  of 
better  material  conditions  for  all,  made  by  trade  union  and  political 
party  leaders.  Although  the  estates  are  outside  the  local  government 
system  there  has  been  practically  no  demand  for  any  kind  of  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  The  company  owning  the  plantations  has  pursued  a  policy  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  scope  of  its  welfare  activities  in  order  to  meet  many  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  bad  living  and  working  conditions  upon  the  plantations.  This  does 
not  in  itself  alter  the  structure  of  relations  between  management  and  workers, 
but  it  does  of  course  help  to  accelerate  the  general  process  of  creolization. 
Almost  universal  primary  education  up  to  the  age  of  15  years  has  also  has¬ 
tened  this  process,  so  that  even  though  we  suggest  that  Blairmont  exempli¬ 
fies  the  conservative  “coolie  culbire”  contained  within  a  paternalistic  plan¬ 
tation  structure,  this  is  a  relative  matter. 

(II)  Windst.-.-  Forest.  Windsor  Forest  is  the  heart  of  a  more  extensive  rice¬ 
growing  district  in  which  the  population  is  predominantly  of  East  Indian 
descent.  Originally  a  sugar  plantation,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  operating 
company  in  1910  and  subsequently  became  a  government  land  settlement.  All 
this  meant  was  that  the  government  acquired  ownership  of  the  land  and 
leased  it  to  the  original  plantation  labourers  who,  left  to  their  own  devices, 
had  become  small  farmers  growing  rice  as  their  principal  cash  crop.* 

At  the  present  time  the  economy  of  the  community  is  firmly  based  upon 
rice  cultivation.  Most  farmers  keep  one  or  two  milch  cows,  and  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  sugar  cane  and  ground  provisions’*  are  grown.  Available  land  within 
the  “estate”  of  Windsor  Forest  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  population, 
(which  is  now  approximately  2,350),  and  farmers  have  to  go  outside  the 
estate  boundaries  for  fully  two-thirds  of  their  agricultxural  lands.  Most  of  this 
has  to  be  rented  from  private  landlords.  The  total  area  cultivated  by  each 
farmer  is  relatively  small,  the  modal  size  of  farm  being  between  5  and  6  acres. 
Some  landless  labourers  work  for  cash  wages  and  many  farmers  spend  a  part 
of  their  time  working  as  casual  labourers  on  sugar  plantations  and  Public 
Works  projects.  There  are  several  shop-keepers  and  a  few  persons  work  at 
white-collar  occupations  in  Georgetown,  the  capital,  which  is  only  seven  miles 
away. 

Although  Windsor  Forest  is  considered  both  by  its  inhabitants  and  by  out¬ 
siders  to  be  an  “Indian”  community,  there  are  about  250  Negroes  and  60 

•See  (S)  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  history  and  economy  of  Windsor  Forest. 

bCaasava,  yams,  plantains  and  eddoes. 
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Chinese  living  within  its  boundaries.  The  Chinese  are  either  shop-keepers, 
rice-millers  or  landlords,  whilst  the  Negroes,  almost  without  exception,  are 
landless  labourers  or  tradesmen  such  as  carpenters,  shoemakers,  and  fisher¬ 
men.  We  have  not  dealt  with  any  but  the  Indian  households  in  the  body  of 
this  paper,  all  the  tables  being  based  on  a  100  per  cent  sample  of  the  Indian 
households  in  Windsor  Forest. 

The  proximity  of  Windsor  Forest  to  Georgetown  has  an  effect,  but  it  is 
not  the  obvious  one  of  making  it  more  “urban”  in  character.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  the  city  draws  off  from  the  village  many  of  the  more  sophisticated 
“creole”  activities.  It  has  alreadv  been  mentioned  that  some  Indian  inhabit¬ 
ants  work  in  Georgetown  at  white-collar  jobs  in  the  civil  service,  as  clerks 
in  stores,  dispensers  or  even  as  city  businessmen.  These  individuals  tend  to 
divide  their  lives  into  two  compartments:  in  the  city  they  have  their  work 
and  social  contacts  and  behave  in  accordance  with  creole  standards;  in  the 
village  they  are  bound  into  the  community  by  virtue  of  kinship  ties,  and  they 
may  either  participate  in  some  of  the  community  activities  or  deliberately 
cut  themselves  off  and  form  a  small  local  “educated”  clique.  If  they  do  take 
part  in  village  affairs  it  will  probably  be  as  leaders  of  secular  activities  such 
as  sports  clubs,  youth  clubs  and  so  on.  These  individuals  do  not  set  the  tone 
of  village  life.  Their  ambitions  and  status  strivings  tend  to  be  directed  to 
a  larger  social  universe. 

The  dominant  element  in  village  affairs  consists  of  local  shop-keepers  and 
the  more  prosperous  rice-farmers.  These  men  run  the  religious  organizations, 
they  are  village  representatives  in  the  Rice  Producers’  Association,  they  run  the 
Co-operative  Credit  Banks,  organize  local  branches  of  national  political  par¬ 
ties,  and  are  contacted  by  outsiders  looking  for  the  “prominent  men”  or  the 
“village  leaders”.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  ever  get  together  as  a  body 
and  discuss  village  affairs.  On  the  contrary  they  are  in  perpetual  conflict  and 
competition,  forming  and  reforming  alliances  and  cliques.  None  of  these 
men  is  highly  educated;  one  or  two  have  been  to  secondary  schools  but  in¬ 
stead  of  going  on  to  white-collar  jobs  they  elected  to  become  shop-keepers 
or  rice  farmers.  On  the  other  hand  none  of  them  is  totally  imeducated.  They 
are  literate,  forceful  in  speech,  and  have  read  widely,  if  not  always  well,  in 
religious  matters,  in  current  affairs  and  in  recent  Indian  history.  Furthermore, 
they  are  all  keenly  aware  of  their  identity  as  Indians  in  Guianese  society  and 
are  always  ready  to  discuss  Guianese  politics.  They  form  a  part  of  the  most 
intensely  race-conscious  section  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

The  point  we  wish  to  stress  here  concerns  the  natture  of  the  symbols  used 
for  the  expression  of  status  claims  at  the  local  community  level.  Within  the 
community  the  hierarchy  of  prestige  is  closely  connected  with  participation 
in  religious  organizations.  Leaving  aside  the  Muslim  group  for  the  moment, 
the  organization  that  has  led  the  assault  upon  traditional  Hindu  concepts  of 
.status  differentiation  is  the  Arya  Samaj.  Patterning  itself  upon  the  doctrines 
and  structure  of  the  parent  body  in  India  it  has  emphasized  the  necessity' 
for  replacing  the  idea  of  status  by  birth  into  a  particular  caste  with  the  con- 
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cepl  of  achievement.  In  the  Guianese  context  this  became  an  assertion  that 
anyone  who  lived  a  “holy”  life  could  be  as  worthy  as  a  person  of  Brahmin 
descent.  The  criteria  of  a  “holy”  life  are  practically  identical  with  those  of 
the  evangelical  Christian  churches  except  for  the  emphasis  upon  vegetarian¬ 
ism.  Abstinence  from  alcohol,  chastity  outside  marriage,  truthfulness,  avoid¬ 
ance  of  indulgences  such  as  dancing  and  the  use  of  make-up,  the  regular 
attendance  at  worship  in  which  one  god  is  worshipped  without  elaborate 
ritual;  all  these  elements  are  part  of  the  Arya  Samaj  message.  Important  too 
is  the  emphasis  upon  the  universal  nature  of  this  version  of  the  Hindu  faith. 
The  Atya  Samaj  provided  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  prestige  aspir¬ 
ations  of  those  men  who  had  made  a  success  of  their  lives  within  the  limits 
of  the  local  community  but  who  resented  the  implication  that  on  account  of 
their  birth  they  were  in  some  way  inferior  to  the  persons  claiming  higher 
caste  status.  The  Hindu  of  Brahmin  or  Kshattriya  origin  who  had  done  well 
in  farming  or  business  could  stress  his  birth  as  an  added  component  of  his 
prestige  claims,  and  by  virtue  of  the  combination  of  moderate  wealth  and 
caste  status  could  exercise  leadership  in  temple  committees,  mutual  aid 
societies  and  so  on.  Under  the  influence  of  the  new  stress  upon  achievement 
criteria  emanating  both  from  the  Arya  Samaj  and  from  Guianese  society  it¬ 
self,  even  the  “orthodox”  Hindu  organization,  the  Santan  Dharm  Maha 
Sabha,  was  engaged  in  a  reinterpretation  of  orthodoxy.  Whereas  the  original 
“coolie  culture”  had  included  the  idea  that  low  caste  groups  such  as  Chamars 
had  their  own  priests  and  their  own  rituals,  even  they  were  eventually  drawn 
into  the  body  of  “orthodox  Hindus”  served  by  the  priestly  caste  of  Brahmins. 

The  emergence  of  cliques  within  each  of  the  Hindu  organizations  leading 
to  schisms  and  new  sect  organizations  further  increased  the  number  of  posi¬ 
tions  available  to  aspiring  leaders.  Bitter  arguments  and  public  debates  about 
the  respective  merits  of  Arya  Samaj,  Sanatan  and  even  Mushm  doctrines 
provided  an  arena  within  which  prestige  aspirations  and  competition  could 
find  expression.  The  symbolism  involved  was  that  of  “Indian  culture”  and 
purely  religious  questions  were  inextricably  bound  up  with  references  to 
Indian  independence,  Mr.  Ghandi,  Mr.  Jinnah,  the  progress  of  women  and 
the  value  of  education. 

As  compared  to  Blairmont,  Windsor  Forest  is  a  community  with  practically 
no  clearly  defined  internal  status  hierarchy.  Each  man  tends  to  be  the  man¬ 
ager  of  his  own  little  economic  enterprise  and  there  is  no  hierarchy  of  over¬ 
seers,  junior  staff  and  senior  staff  as  there  is  in  the  sugar  areas.  But  there  are 
more  appreciable  differences  in  wealth  and  influence  and  prestige.  This  can 
lead  to  status  differences  but  a  man  moving  into  a  higher  social  status  gen¬ 
erally  shifts  his  field  of  action  to  Georgetown  and  alters  his-  style  of  life  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  put  him  outside  the  system  of  the  local  community.  This  local 
community  system  is  therefore  one  of  broad  status  egalitarianism  within  the 
limits  of  which  an  intense  concern  over  prestige  differences  finds  expression 
in  clique  formations,  struggle  for  office  in  the  many  local  organizations,  and 
intense  competition  in  respectability. 
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(III)  Port  Mourant.  Port  Mourant  is  about  14  miles  from  New  Amsterdam 
on  the  main  coast  road  which  leads  to  Springlands  on  the  Corentyne  river. 
It  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  village  of  Rose  Hall,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  viUage  of  Lancaster.  The  estate  is  situated  in  a  district  known  as  the 
Corentyne,  which  is  commonly  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  psosperous 
districts  in  the  country. 

In  many  respects  the  social  structure  of  Port  Mourant  is  the  same  as  Blair- 
mont.  They  are  both  sugar  estates  with  a  resident  labouring  population  and 
are  owned  by  the  same  company.  Until  1955,  Port  Mourant  had  its  own  fac¬ 
tory  for  the  processing  of  sugar  from  cane.  The  populations  of  both  estates 
are  organized  as  industrial  labour  forces  along  identical  lines.  There  is  a 
white  senior  staff  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  consisting  of  the  manager,  his 
deputies  and  the  overseers.  Below  these  there  is  a  junior  staff  consisting  of 
foremen  and  clerks,  and  below  them  are  the  gangs  of  labourers  and  artisans 
engaged  in  the  same  type  of  work  as  in  Blairmont.  As  in  Blairmont  the 
laboiurers  are  predominantly  East  Indian.  In  fact  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in 
Port  Momant  is  extremely  small.  The  population  of  Port  Mourant  is  about 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  Blairmont. 

Though  the  basic  pattern  of  the  social  structure  of  the  estates  is  the  same, 
various  other  factors  operate  in  Port  Mourant,  making  it  different  from  Blair¬ 
mont  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place  the  Corentyne  has  for  several 
decades  been  a  more  prosperous  and  thriving  area  as  compared  to  West 
Coast  Berbice.  There  have  been  many  more  sugar  estates  in  the  Corentyne 
than  in  West  Coast  Berbice,  providing  more  employment  and  therefore  a 
bigger  market  for  those  engaged  in  shop-keeping  and  service  industries.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  there  has  emerged  a  larger  and  more  prosperous  group  inde¬ 
pendent  of  direct  estate  employment.  At  present  there  are  five  estates  in  the 
Corentyne  as  compared  to  two  in  West  Coast  Berbice.  The  Corentyne  district 
has  greater  stretches  of  arable  land,  and  is  the  biggest  rice-producing  district 
In  the  colony  (5).  In  size  the  Corentyne  sugar  estates  are  on  an  average  con¬ 
siderably  bigger  than  other  estates  in  the  colony,  and  employ  many  more  per¬ 
sons.  All  this  has  led  to  a  proliferation  of  subsidiary  economic  activities  and 
a  lively  commerce  stretching  from  Springlands  to  New  Amsterdam.  Port  Mou¬ 
rant  is  at  the  centre  of  this  activity. 

The  Corentyne  has  two  large  villages  which  are  almost  townships.  Spring- 
lands  and  Rose  Hall.  In  no  other  part  of  British  Guiana  are  there  villages  of 
this  size,  with  cinemas,  eating  and  lodging  houses,  and  shops  which  are 
specialized  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  usual  village  dry  goods  and 
grocery  store.  Rose  Hall,  for  instance,  has  a  branch  of  a  big  shoe  store,  two 
textile  shops,  three  hotels,  a  laundry,  a  cinema,  a  petrol  and  service  station, 
three  lawyers’  offices,  branches  of  the  big  banks,  and  the  only  big  secondary 
school  outside  New  Amsterdam  and  Georgetown.  This  array  of  establish¬ 
ments  is  supported  by  the  populations  of  Rose  HaU  and  of  those  sugar 
estates  which  flank  it,  Port  Mourant  and  Albion. 

The  rich  rice-growing  area  of  the  Corentyne  lies  between  Port  Moinrant 
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and  Skeldon.  The  population  of  this  fertile  land  is  the  spillover  from  the 
Corentyne  estates,  mainly  Port  Mourant  and  Skeldon.  The  Negro  population 
is  extremely  small  and  is  largely  confined  to  three  villages  —  Lancaster,  Man¬ 
chester  and  Liverpool.  This  means  either  that  the  Negroes  of  the  pre-Indian 
immigration  days  had  left  the  district,  or  that  the  district  was  comparatively 
unpopulated  when  the  Indians  came.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  Inmans  had 
little  competition  or  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  land.  As  a  result  of  this,  and 
other  factors,  the  Corentyne  is  known  as  an  “Indian”  district  as  well  as  a 
prosperous  one.  It  is  often  said  that  every  prominent  Guianese  of  Indian  des¬ 
cent  originally  hailed  from  the  Corentyne. 

It  is  largely  in  terms  of  this  background  that  Fort  Mourant  presents  a  pic¬ 
ture  somewhat  different  from  Blairmont.  Port  Mourant  is  at  the  centre  of 
this  prosperous  district  with  its  thriving  Indian  population.  The  depressed 
“estate  coolies”  exist,  but  they  constitute  a  substratum.  Above  it  is  a  large, 
prosperous  higher-status  group,  consisting  not  merely  of  estate  drivers  and 
clerks,  as  in  Blairmont,  but  also  of  small  shopkeepers,  skilled  artisans  with 
their  own  businesses,  insurance  sub-agents,  bank  clerks,  junior  accountants, 
teachers,  petty  contractors,  and  farmers  with  small  holdings  of  five  or  more 
acres. 

This  group  of  persons,  though  not  always  employed  by  the  estate,  should 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  structure  of  the  estate  community,  for  they  are 
not  divorced,  from  it  in  outlook  and  interests.  Several  of  them  work  for  the 
estate  occasionally.  The  younger  clerks  and  teachers  are  often  sons  of  estate 
labourers  and  live  with  their  parents.  All  of  them  are  living  on  estate  land 
and  in  certain  respects  accept  the  solidarity  of  the  local  community.  It  should 
be  added  that  there  is  a  much  stronger  parochial  sentiment  in  Port  Mourant 
than  there  is  in  Blairmont.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  following  circum¬ 
stances.  First,  there  are  many  more  kinship  ties  within  the  former  area. 
Second,  Port  Mourant  has  been  more  of  an  internally  differentiated  com¬ 
munity  than  Blairmont;  differentiated  in  terms  of  institutions,  organizations 
and  employment  opportunities.  Many  more  ambitions  for  upward  mobility 
could  be  contained  and  realized  within  the  local  community.  Until  recently 
it  has  been  prosperous  enough  to  support  its  own  race-course  and  its  August 
races,  a  national  event,  have  been  the  pride  of  the  community.  Third,  it 
has  produced  several  “culture-heroes”  in  the  form  of  politicians,  lawyers, 
doctors,  singers  and  test  cricketers,  whose  national  reputations  serve  as  foci 
for  parochial  sentiments.  This  last  fact  also  points  to  another  characteristic 
difference.  The  parochial  sentiment  is  really  a  reflex  of  a  concern  with  the 
wider  social  system;  in  this  case  with  the  part  Port  Mourant  plays  in  it.  Con¬ 
sequently  Port  Mourant  is  even  less  capable  of  isolation  as  a  unit  than  Blair¬ 
mont.  The  higher  status  groups  are  directly  concerned  with  lines  of  contact 
—economic,  conunercial  and  personal— which  unify  the  whole  Corentyne  dis¬ 
trict.  This  has  made  Port  Mourant  more  open  to  influences  that  operate  on 
a  national  level.  Its  prosperity  has  enabled  some  of  its  residents  to  partici¬ 
pate  directly  in  the  interests  and  activities  of  upwardly  mobile  and  middle- 
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class  groups.  The  “coolies”  of  Port  Mourant  are  thus  drawn  into  this  orbit 
and  feel  its  pressures  even  more  than  those  of  Blairmont.  One  aspect  of  these 
influences  is  the  Port  Mourant  race-course.  A  large  and  active  Arya  Samaj 
organization  is  another.  Weddings  and  Yogs*  are  organized  on  a  larger  and 
more  lavish  scale  with  a  greater  proportion  of  persons  from  town  attending. 
Yags  are  advertised  by  loud-speakers  in  cars  travelling  up  and  down  the  coast. 
The  older  associations  and  institutions  of  “coolie  culture”  remain  —  temple  com¬ 
mittees,  Jhandis  and  Phagwa  celebration.  But  they  are  not  central  concerns 
of  the  community  and  are  very  sporadically  attended.  Together  with  the 
Brahmins  and  the  Imams  they  have  moved  away  from  the  centre  of  the  stage 
under  pressure  of  strong  criticism  of  their  “superstition”  and  “uncivilized 
character”. 

Another  respect  in  which  Port  Mourant  differs  from  Blairmont,  is  in  the 
presence  of  an  influential  Christian  minority.  There  are  several  Christian 
churches  of  which  the  Canadian  Mission,  the  Anglican  and  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  are  the  strongest.  Through  these  institutions  East  Indian  members  are  ap¬ 
pointed  lay  preachers  and  church  wardens.  Through  church  services  and 
Sunday  School  Indians  are  subject  to  direct  and  rapid  changes  in  interests  and 
attitudes. 

In  1955  the  Port  Mourant  factory  closed  down,  and  following  this  the  de¬ 
mand  for  field  labour  decreased  sharply.  There  is  a  great  pressure  on  rice 
lands  and  rentals  have  increased  steeply  from  $12  and  $15  to  as  much  as 
$25  and  $30  per  acre.  It  appears  that  the  existing  potentialities  of  the  district 
have  been  fully  tapped  and  no  new  wealth  is  being  created  to  absorb  the 
rapidly  increasing  population.  Port  Mourant  has  a  much  larger  group  of  im- 
employed  persons  living  at  a  subsistence  level  than  Blairmont,  and  this  is 
another  instance  in  which  the  differentiation  within  the  local  community,  in 
terms  of  wealth  and  status,  displays  a  much  greater  range  than  in  Blairmont. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  descriptions  that  there  are  quite  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  between  the  three  areas  discussed  in  this  paper,  differences 
which  raise  some  problems  of  exposition.  Our  aim  in  this  paper  is  to  present 
the  main  outlines  of  the  marriage,  family  and  kinship  system  of  the  East 
Indian  population  of  British  Guiana.  Although  our  data  are  limited  to  three 
small  areas  of  the  country,  and  do  not  constitute  a  random  sample,  we  feel 
that  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  our  analysis  are  fairly  generally  applic¬ 
able  because  the  communities  are  representative  ones.  The  three  communi¬ 
ties  were  studied  intensively  over  many  months,  and  questionnaire  surveys 
were  carried  out.  In  Windsor  Forest  and  Blairmont  an  attempt  was  made 
to  survey  every  Indian  household,  whilst  in  Port  Mourant  a  sample  of  Indian 
households  was  taken  which  included  members  of  the  different  major  status 

groups. 

•A  Yag  is  a  public  devotional  celebration  organized  by  an  individual  or  a  group.  Daily 
worship  and  readings  from  the  holy  books  are  accompanied  by  the  feeding  and  entertainment 
of  the  guests.  A  Yag  normally  lasts  for  a  week. 
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The  details  of  the  samples  are 

as  follows: 

No.  of  Indian 

No.  of  Indian 

Total  No.  of 

Exact 

households  in 

households 

individuals 

fraction 

the  community 

covered  by 

covered  by 

sampling 

survey 

survey 

Windsor  Forest  316 

311 

2,011 

.984 

Blairmont  402 

379 

2,247 

.943 

Port  Mourant  1,090 

205 

1,476 

.188 

TABLE  1.  East  Indian  Population  op  the  Three  Areas  bt  Age  and  Sex 


Male 

Female 

Totals 

Age  Group 

W/F 

B/M 

P/M 

W/F 

B/M 

P/M 

W/F 

B/M 

P/M 

No. 

207 

257 

136 

204 

275 

138 

411 

532 

274 

0  - 

5 

% 

20.0 

22.9 

17.6 

20.9 

24.5 

19.6 

20.4 

23.7 

18.6 

No. 

181 

212 

138 

194 

221 

114 

375 

433 

252 

6  - 

10 

% 

17.5 

18.9 

17.9 

19.9 

19.7 

16.2 

18.6 

19.3 

17.1 

No. 

147 

142 

109 

134 

141 

113 

281 

283 

222 

11  - 

15 

% 

14.2 

12.6 

14.1 

13.7 

12.6 

16.1 

14.0 

12.6 

15.0 

No. 

102 

111 

89 

90 

100 

81 

192 

211 

170 

16  - 

20 

% 

10.0 

9.9 

11.5 

9.2 

8.9 

11.5 

9.6 

9.4 

11.5 

No. 

91 

62 

66 

63 

73 

56 

154 

135 

122 

21  - 

25 

% 

8.8 

5.5 

8.6 

6.4 

6.5 

8.0 

7.7 

6.0 

8.3 

No. 

55 

65 

51 

50 

79 

40 

105 

144 

91 

26  - 

30 

% 

5.3 

5.8 

6.6 

5.1 

7.0 

5.7 

5.2 

6.4 

6.2 

No. 

40 

63 

41 

56 

58 

34 

96 

121 

75 

31  - 

35 

% 

3.9 

5.6 

5.3 

5.7 

5.2 

4.8 

4.8 

5.4 

5.1 

No. 

47 

50 

33 

40 

45 

44 

87 

95 

.77 

36  - 

40 

% 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

6.2 

4.3 

4.2 

5.2 

No. 

50 

54 

30 

34 

35 

21 

84 

..  89 

51 

41  - 

45 

% 

4.8 

4.8 

3.9 

3.5 

3.1 

3.0 

4.2 

4.0 

3.5 

No. 

32 

38 

27 

35 

32 

19 

67 

70 

46 

46  - 

50 

% 

3.1 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

2.8 

2.7 

3.3 

3.1 

3.1 

No. 

30 

23 

20 

22 

17 

14 

52 

40 

34 

51  - 

55 

% 

2.9 

2.0 

2.6 

2.3 

1.5 

2.0 

2.6 

1.8 

2.3 

No. 

21 

16 

23 

13 

18 

43 

34 

34 

56  - 

60 

% 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

2.4 

1.2 

2.6 

2.1 

1.5 

2.3 

No. 

17 

17 

3 

9 

19 

3 

26 

36 

6 

61  - 

65 

% 

1.6 

1.5 

.4 

.9 

1.7 

.4 

1.3 

1.6 

.4 

No. 

11 

6 

6 

12 

7 

23 

14 

13 

66  - 

% 

1.1 

.5 

.8 

1.2 

■b 

1.0 

1.1 

.6 

.9 

No. 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

7 

4 

71  - 

75 

% 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.3 

No. 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

5 

2 

4 

76  - 

80 

% 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.3 

No. 

2 

2 

81  - 

85 

% 

.2 

.1 

No. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

86  - 

90 

% 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Total 

No. 

1035 

1124 

772 

976 

1123 

704 

2011 

2247 

1476 

% 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Note: 

W/F 

— 

Windsor  Forest. 

B/M  = 

Blainntmt. 

P/M  = 

Port  Mourant 
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The  Household  I 

We  assign  an  important  place  to  the  household  in  our  analysis  of  family  I 
structure  for  in  this  society  the  most  important  family  relationships  are  be-  1 
tween  those  individuals  who  live,  eat  and  sleep  togeAer  in  the  same  dwel¬ 
ling.  In  all  three  of  our  areas  the  basic  unit  of  the  Indian’s  kinship  system  is 
the  nuclear  family  which  is  not  only  a  clearly  distinguishable  cluster  of 
interacting  roles,  but  is  normally  a  distinct  group  occupying  a  separate  dwel¬ 
ling.*  I 

Before  we  discuss  the  composition  of  the  household  group  and  the  signi- 
finance  of  wider  IdnShip  ties  it  is  important  to  clarify  our  use  of  the  term 
“household  group”.  Normally  we  would  use  it  to  refer  to  a  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  share  a  common  dwelling  and  a  common  food  supply.  In  the  i 
case  of  the  British  Guiana  Indians  there  is  a  very  gradual  separation  of  new 
households  from  those  already  existing  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  decide  some¬ 
what  arbitrarily  upon  a  standard  point  at  which  a  new  household  can  be 
said  to  emerge.  When  young  couples  marry  it  is  customary  for  them  to  go 
to  live  at  the  home  of  the  bridegroom’s  parents,  the  bride  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  household  group.  They  are  normally  dependent  upon  the  head 
of  the  household  for  food  and  clothing  and  contribute  anything  they  earn 
to  the  common  purse.  'The  wife  does  household  chores  under  the  direction 
of  her  mother-in-law,  but  gradually  the  couple  begin  to  assert  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  new  hearth  is  built  in  the  kitchen  for  the  young  wife  and  then 
she  begins  to  keep  a  separate  larder,  perhaps  continuing  to  share  some  of 
the  cooking  utensils.  Eventually  the  couple  break  away  and  set  up  their  own 
household  in  a  separate  building.  For  our  purposes  this  is  the  clearest  point 
in  this  gradual  process  of  fission.  The  new  house  may  be  on  an  adjacent  lot  | 
of  land  and  the  relationships  between  the  members  of  the  new  household  | 
and  the  old  may  continue  with  little  change,  but  it  is  easiest  from  the  point 
of  view  of  enumeration  and  analysis  to  regard  this  as  the  point  at  which 
one  household  group  splits  into  two.  We  have  therefore  counted  as  members 
of  one  household  group  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  dwelling  (house  or 
barracks  apartment)  unless  there  is  a  clear  case  of  sub-letting  of  a  flat  or 
room.  In  considering  the  quantitative  data  this  limitation  of  the  definition  i 
of  a  household  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Houses 

'There  is  little  variation  in  the  design  of  rural  Guianese  houses.  Apart  from 
the  old  barracks  ranges,  of  which  relatively  few  remain,  and  a  few  houses 
built  of  wattle  and  mud  with  thatched  roofs,  most  houses  are  of  wood  frame 
construction,  roofed  with  corrugated  iron  or  shingles  and  raised  from  the 

•Of  all  persons  contained  in  the  households  in  the  three  communities  the  proportions  oi 
nuclear  kin  of  the  head  are  as  follows: 

Nuclear  Non-Nuclear 

81.4%  18.6% 

89.4%  10.6% 

81.3%  18.7% 


Windsor  Forest 
Blairmont 
Port  Mourant 
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I  ground  on  piles.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  estate-provided  workers*  cottage 
I  to  quite  large  buildings  but  the  normal  house  occupied  by  an  Indian  family 
•  is  of  modest  size  with  a  couple  of  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen.  Very  often  the 
j  kitchen  is  separated  from  the  house  and  if  there  are  married  sons  living  with 
their  parents  there  may  be  more  than  one  kitchen.  Furnishings  in  Indian 
homes  are  becoming  more  elaborate  as  consumption  patterns  change  towards 
a  creole  standard.  In  the  past  Indian  homes  were  noted  for  tlieir  absenceT)f 
i  furniture  but  our  recent  observations  show  quite  clearly  that  this  is  no  longer 
the  case.  Sideboards  stuffed  with  glassware,  chairs,  radios,  linoletun  and  good 
quality  beds  are  not  exceptional  any  longer  and  many  homes,  particularly  in 
Windsor  Forest  and  Port  Mourant,  have  sewing  machines  for  home  dress¬ 
making.  Apart  from  those  dwellings  provided  by  plantation  authorities  most 
;  houses  are  owner-occupied  and  we  have  very  few  cases  of  householders  let- 
f  ting  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  house. 

Whenever  there  is  more  than  one  nuclear  family  group  occupying  a  single 
dwelling,  as  when  a  son  brings  his  wife  to  live  in  the  parental  home,  each 
unit  has  a  separate  “apartment”.  This  usually  means  nothing  more  than  that 
the  couple  have  their  own  bedroom,  the  privacy  of  which  is  respected  by  tho 
other  members  of  the  household.  Each  conjugal  pair  in  a  household  has  its 
own  bedroom,  which  is  shared  only  by  very  small  children.  As  the  children 
grow  older  they  either  sleep  in  other  bedrooms,  segregated  according  to  sex, 
or  in  the  livinjj  room  or  gallery.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  older 
girls  with  a  private  sleeping  place  even  if  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
curtaining  off  a  comer.  Ideally  everyone  should  sleep  on  a  bed  of  some  land, 
but  hanrunocks  may  be  used,  or  beds  may  be  made  up  on  the  floor. 

Eating  arrangements  emphasize  the  authoritarian  position  of  the  males,  and 

I  particularly  of  the  husband-father.  As  head  of  the  household  he  is  usually 
served  alone  at  the  table  whilst  women  and  children  cat  their  food  sitting  on 
the  floor,  probably  in  the  kitchen.  Other  adult  males  may  eat  at  the  table, 
I  either  with  the  head  or  after  he  has  finished.  This  pattern  is  not  absolutely 
i  uniform  since  in  higher  status  group  households  for  example  everyone  may 
I  eat  at  table,  though  not  usually  together.  Again  much  will  depend  upon  the 
'  spaciousness  of  the  house  and  the  kitchen,  but  in  any  case,  it  is  a  general  rule 
for  the  womenfolk  to  see  that  the  men  and  children  are  served  before  they 
eat  themselves.  A  few  families  have  maids,  who  are  almost  invariably  Negro 
girls,  but  even  in  these  cases  in  the  rural  areas  it  is  rare  for  the  whole  family 
to  sit  down  together  and  be  served  with  a  meal.  Where  there  are  two  or 
more  nuclear  family  units  each  cooking  separately,  then  the  several  cooks 
!  will  serve  their  menfolk  personally 

The  Household  Head 

The  head  of  the  Indian  household  is  normally  a  male  and  although  there 
are  a  number  of  female  household  heads  in  each  of  the  three  samples  the 
majority  of  them  are  women  who  have  been  left  as  widows  or  whose  hus¬ 
bands  have  separated  from  them.  It  is  not  only  that  Indians  attach  great 
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importance  to  male  dominance,  but  the  head  of  each  household  has  certain 
representative  functions  which  caimot  easily  be  carried  out  by  a  woman. 
This  is  clearest  in  the  case  of  Muslims,  where  women  cannot  take  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Jamaat,  nor  worship  in  the  temple  (except  in  the  reform 
group).  Similarly  amongst  Hindus  there  are  ritual  roles  which  must  be  filled 
by  men.  One  of  the  interesting  things  about  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  reform 
movements  is  their  encouragement  of  education  and  rehgious  participation 
for  women.  So  long  as  the  Indian  sub-culture  exists  without  fundamental  re¬ 
form  that  would  redefine  women’s  role  in  it,  the  position  of  the  male  as 
household  head  is  given  considerable  support. 

When  a  male  head  dies  his  wife  should  manage  the  household  and  property 
until  such  time  as  the  eldest  son  can  take  over  the  headship  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  obtaining  assistance  in  the  meantime  from  her  husband’s  male  kins¬ 
men.  Table  7  p.  347  shows  that  a  number  of  women  in  each  community  do 
become  dependents  in  their  sons’  households.  There  is  also  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  women  in  each  community  who  continue  to  be  acknowledged  as  heads 
of  households  even  after  their  sons  marry  and  bring  home  a  bride.  The  only 
respect  in  which  these  women  are  household  heads  is  that  they  usually  own 
the  house  and  are  consulted  on  matters  affecting  the  whole  household.  Most 
of  the  important  decisions  are  made  by  the  adult  son  who  also  acts  as  the 
family’s  male  representative. 

Household  Economy 

Male  heads  of  households  (and  of  course  males  are  normally  husbands, 
fathers  and  household  heads  when  they  are  adult  and  have  broken  away 
from  their  parents’  home)  are  supposed  to  provide  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
for  their  dependents.  In  this  the  Indian  family  is  no  different  from  that  found 
in  the  rest  of  Guianese  society;  it  is  the  ideal  norm  in  the  total  society  that 
the  husband-father  should  be  the  provider  for  his  family.  The  idea  that  not 
all  husband-fathers  are  expected  to  be  heads  of  households  but  may  in  fact 
be  dependents  themselves  is  peculiar  to  the  Indian  sub-group.  In  the  rest 
of  Guianese  society  marriage  for  a  male  is  synonymous  with  accepting  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  a  wife  and  any  children  that  may  be  bom,  and  a  young 
couple  will  only  live  with  parents-in-law  under  real  economic  pressime.  Here 
there  is  a  very  real  conflict  between  the  norms  of  the  sub-group  and  those 
of  the  total  society,  a  conflict  which  finds  expression  mainly  in  quarrels  over 
the  allocation  of  earnings.  The  manner  in  which  the  household  group  is 
related  to  the  means  of  providing  its  subsistence  varies  as  between  the  three 
areas  and  this  in  turn  reacts  upon  the  internal  arrangements  within  the  family 
group.  In  Blairmont  the  head  of  the  household  is  normally  a  sugar  worker 
and  in  fact  the  house  is  assigned  to  him  by  the  estate  authorities  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  (In  the  case  of  the  42  female  heads  in  Blairmont,  all  of  whom  are 
either  widowed  or  separated,  many  work  for  the  estate,  have  children  who 
work  or  have  children  who  are  likely  to  join  the  labour  force  before  long). 
The  male  household  head  is  the  primary  earner  of  wages,  though  in  the 
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household  of  a  labourer  his  wife  and  older  children  may  also  r  ontribute  some-  \ 

tiling  from  their  own  wage-labour  on  the  estate.  Technically  the  male  head  | 

decides  how  the  household  income  is  to  be  spent  though  it  is  the  wife  who  ; 

handles  the  bulk  of  normal  spending.  The  arrangements  as  to  the  way  in  i 

which  the  funds  are  managed  varies  a  good  deal  but  even  when  the  wife 
takes  a  major  part  in  the  planning  of  expenditure  it  is  still  the  husband- 
father  who  accepts  responsibility  for  and  plans  for  the  children’s  education 
and  their  marriages  when  the  time  comes.  Amongst  the  Blairmont  population 
there  is  little  in  the  way  of  permanent  property  to  be  managed  or  to  be 
passed  on,  so  that  the  discharge  of  the  responsibihty  of  the  husband-father 
depends  very  largely  upon  his  ability  to  exercise  control  over  a  sufficient 
amount  of  cash  derived  from  wages.  The  employment  available  to  the  major¬ 
ity  of  estate  workers  is  such  that  there  is  no  progressive  increase  of  skill  or  | 
wages  as  a  man  grows  older.  Therefore  a  young  man  of  20  may  be  able  to 
earn  more  than  his  father  who  has  been  a  field  hand  for  25  years.  It  is  clear 
then  that  a  young  man  of  20  provided  with  a  house  by  the  estate  authorities 
and  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  labour  force  is  likely  to  be  as  well  off  fin-  r 
ancially  as  his  father.  He  may  be  better  off  since  he  is  likely  to  have  fewer 
responsibilities.  The  figures  in  Tables  2  and  3  show  that  in  Blairmont  a 
smaller  proportion  of  married  sons  stay  on  in  their  parents’  home  than  in  the 
other  two  communities.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  same  pattern  of  bringing 
the  new  bride  to  live  with  tl\e  husband’s  parents  is  not  followed  because  the 
proportions  of  ever-married  sons  present  in  their  parents’  households  are  not 
very  different  between  Blairmont  and  Windsor  Forest,  being  2.4  per  cent 
and  3.7  per  cent  respectively  in  male  headed  households  and  20.0  per  cent 
and  19.8  per  cent  in  female  headed  households.  In  Blairmont  the  young  couple  v 

very  quickly  break  away  to  set  up  their  own  home,  a  fact  clearly  indicated  ‘ 

by  the  small  proportion  of  “son’s  children”  in  Blairmont  households  (Table  2  | 

shows  only  1.6  per  cent  in  Blairmont  as  opposed  to  6.1  per  cent  in  Windsor 
Forest  and  7.7  per  cent  in  Port  Mourant). 

In  the  case  of  Blairmont  there  are  virtually  no  property  factors  involved 
in  the  father-son  relationship.  Sons  do  not  receive  either  land,  house,  cattle 
or  any  other  means  of  livelihood  from  their  elders,  though  it  could  be  argued 
that  young  men  are  initiated  into  the  plantation  labour  force  through  their 
fathers  and  other  kinsmen.  Since  membership  in  the  resident  estate  labour 
force  includes  privileges  in  regard  to  housing,  welfare  facilities  and  so  on 
there  were  and  are  clear  advantages  to  be  gained  from  being  the  son  of  a 
good  worker.  However,  the  son’s  relationship  to  his  father  was  never  crucial 
in  the  way  it  would  be  in  a  society  where  inheritance  of  the  paternal  pro¬ 
perty  was  the  only  means  of  attaining  status  in  the  society.  In  Blairmont  it 
is  even  less  important  than  in  Windsor  Forest  where  sons  depend  on  their 
fathers  to  give  them  a  start  in  life  by  providing  them  with  land  and  oxen 
to  begin  farming. 

Despite  the  fact  that  each  adult  male  member  of  a  Blairmont  household  is 
a  “worker”  standing  in  a  similar  position  in  the  estate  hierarchy  and  being 
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I  approximately  equal  in  occupational  status,  there  are  duties  and  expectations 
between  father  and  son  that  are  intimately  connected  with  the  operation  of 
the  household  group  as  a  unit  of  accumulation  of  resources  and  provision 
1  of  services.  Here  again  we  return  to  the  question  of  marriage  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  wedding  feasts.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  father’s  duty  to  arrange 
his  children’s  marriages  and  upon  the  son’s  duty  to  stay  on  in  his  parents’ 
home  contributing  to  the  family  purse  until  his  father  has  arranged  the 
f  weddings  of  the  other  children  and  particularly  of  the  daughters  (see  p.  356). 
I  VV'e  mentioned  earlier  the  conflict  which  results  from  the  fact  that  a  married 
i  son,  potentially  a  household  head  in  his  own  right,  is  sometimes  a  dependent 
in  his  father’s  household.  In  Blairmont  this  conflict  revolves  around  ^e  allo¬ 
cation  of  the  son’s  earnings.  Very  often  a  son’s  earnings  are  greater  than  his 
k  father’s,  and  if  he  is  married  his  wife  will  look  forward  to  having  her  own 
I  household.  The  poorer  the  father  is  the  more  reluctant  he  is  likely  to  be 
j  to  lose  his  son’s  earnings  and  the  more  likely  he  is  to  treat  the  son’s  wife 

I  as  an  intruder  and  a  tlureat.  This  gives  rise  to  constant  friction  which  can 
only  be  lessened  either  by  the  hiving  off  of  the  son  and  his  wife  or  the  separ¬ 
ation  of  the  young  couple.  This  is  discussed  more  fully  in  a  forthcoming  article 
I  by  Jayawardena. 

In  both  Windsor  Forest  and  Port  Mourant  the  situation  is  more  involved. 
Windsor  Forest  is  a  rice-farming  area  in  which  the  household  group  forms  the 
basic  producti-e  unit.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  amount  of  extra 
labour  utilized  and  some  fanners  employ  only  non-family  labour,  but  the 
i  bulk  of  land  is  farmed  on  a  family  basis.  Ownership  of  land,  tools,  oxen, 
E  house  and  so  forth  is  normally  vested  in  heads  of  households,  and  they  are 
!  responsible  for  organizing  and  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  other  members 
!  of  the  household.  At  planting  and  harvest  time  everyone,  men,  women,  boys 
f  and  girls,  takes  a  share  in  the  work.  Boys  begin  to  help  their  fathers  with 
farm  work  whilst  they  are  still  at  school  and  as  they  grow  older  the  father 
is  able  to  take  more  land  into  cultivation  (if  he  can  acquire  it)  now  that 
he  has  help  with  the  ploughing,  harrowing  and  other  heavy  work.  When  the 
eldest  sons  marry,  their  wives  join  the  other  women  of  the  household  in  trans- 
^  planting  and  reaping. 

The  farm  operations  give  a  unity  and  co-operative  aspect  to  the  household 
group  that  is  lacking  in  the  sugar  areas,  and  in  this  the  male  household  head 
is  of  course  a  key  figure.  He  plans  the  farm  operations,  arranges  for  the 
milling  and  sale  of  the  harvested  padi,  organizes  expenditiure  over  a  relatively 
,  long  period,  and  decides  how  much  money  should  be  allocated  to  each 
member  of  the  household  for  personal  use.  His  wife  is  also  an  influential  per¬ 
son  in  this  respect  since  she  usually  mediates  between  the  head  and  his  sons 
over  questions  of  expenditure  on  personal  items  such  as  clothes,  "sporting’’ 
and  so  on. 

In  all  the  above  respects  the  Windsor  Forest  household  at  certain  stages 
of  its  development  is  very  similar  to  an  embryonic  “joint  family”.  Except  in 
a  few  exceptional  cases  it  never  develops  into  the  kind  of  extensive  corporate 
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group  implied  by  that  term.  As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  household  has  mar¬ 
ried  off  his  daughters  —  and  these  weddings  are  the  most  important  of  a 
man’s  public  acts  —  the  disintegration  of  the  household  group  is  accelerated. 
Even  though  the  sons  remain  nearby,  very  often  living  in  adjacent  houses, 
they  become  autonomous  househcM  heads  controlling  their  own  lands  and 
household  purse. 

Port  Mourant  presents  a  rather  different  picture  from  either  of  the  other 
two  communities.  Whilst  it  is  technically  a  sugar  estate  area,  many  of  the 
residents  cultivate  rice-lands,  and  as  we  have  pointed  out  earlier  there  is  a 
much  greater  volume  of  commercial  activity  and  service  industries  in  this 
densely  populated  area.  Therefore  the  range  of  variation  in  source  and  type 
of  income,  if  not  in  amount,  is  greater  than  in  the  other  two  communities. 
There  is  also  much  greater  emphasis  upon  individual  earning,  achievement 
and  domestic  responsibility  than  upon  family  solidarity  and  family  budgeting. 
This  fact  is  obscured  by  the  existence  of  a  higher  proportion  of  what  appear  j 
to  be  “joint  families”  than  in  the  other  two  communities.  Table  3A  shows  j 
that  7.0  per  cent  of  female  members  of  male-headed  households  in  Port  | 
Mourant  are  sons’  wives  as  opposed  to  3.9  per  cent  in  Windsor  Forest  and  j 
2.5  per  cent  in  Blairmont.  The  figures  are  deceptive  for  they  fail  to  show  ) 
that  the  shortage  of  building  land  in  this  area  forces  young  married  couples  j 
to  live  with  their  parents-in-law,  and  that  in  most  cases  each  nuclear  family 
in  such  a  joint  household  budgets  separately,  and  cooks  separately  in  its  own 
kitchen.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  houses  with  up  to  about  six  kitchens 
built  alongside.  The  important  point  is  that  though  households  grow  to  a 
larger  size  than  in  Windsor  Forest  or  Blairmont  they  do  so  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  housing  shortage  and  not  because  of  the  growth  of  a  co-operating 
economic  unit. 

We  may  mention  here  that  in  a  few  cases  in  British  Guiana  one  finds  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  growth  of  quite  large  extended  families.  There  were  no  such 
cases  in  any  of  our  three  communities,  though  one  family  in  Windsor  Forest 
could  be  regarded  as  approaching  this  category.  In  all  these  cases  the 
extended  family  is  based  upon  the  economic  success  of  the  head.  The  sons, 
and  often  sons-in-law  have  been  drawn  into  the  family  enterprise,  be  il  store¬ 
keeping  in  Georgetown  or  New  Amsterdam  or  large  scale  rice-farming,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Mahaicony-Abary  area.  It  is  unlikely  that  these  large  family 
units  will  persist  because  the  tendency  is  to  divide  Ae  property  on  the  death 
of  the  founder  and  to  educate  the  yotmger  generation  for  professions  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  both  self-supporting  and  to  live  in  their  own 
nuclear  family  households. 

Household  Composition 

The  discussion  in  this  section  is  based  on  the  material  which  is  summarized 
in  Tables  2  to  8  inclusive.  These  tables  present  a  picture  of  the  composition 
of  household  groups  in  the  three  areas,  and  they  throw  some  light  on  their  j 
developmental  cycle.  First  of  all  it  is  clear  from  Tables  3  and  4  that  | 
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TABLE  3.  Composition  of  Househou>s  With  A  Male  Head 


A.  Male 

Members 

Category  of  Kin 

Windsor 

No. 

Forest 

% 

Blainnont 

No.  % 

Port 

No. 

Mourant 

% 

No. 

Totals 

% 

Head 

268 

28.7 

337 

31.2 

182 

27.1 

787 

29.3 

Spouse  of  Head 
Never-Married  Child 

520 

55.7 

630 

58.4 

366 

54.5 

1,516 

56.5 

Ever-Married  Child 

35 

3.7 

26 

2.4 

47 

7.0 

108 

Spouse  of  Child 

Son's  Child 

5 

0.5 

5 

0.5 

8 

1.2 

18 

.7 

36 

3.9 

17 

1.6 

37 

5.5 

90 

3.3 

Daughter’s  Child 

12 

1.3 

9 

0.8 

6 

.9 

27 

1.0 

Consanguineal  Kin 

41 

4.4 

26 

2.4 

16 

2.4 

83 

3.1 

Affinal  Kin 

16 

1.7 

28 

2.6 

9 

1.3 

53 

2.0 

Adopted 

Non-Kin 

1 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

1 

.1 

3 

.1 

Totals 

934 

100.0 

1,079 

100.0 

672 

100.0 

2,685 

100.0 

B.  Female  Members 


Category  of  Kin 

Windsor  Forest 
No.  % 

Blainnont 

No.  % 

Port  Mourant 

No.  % 

Totals 

No.  % 

Head 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Spouse  of  Head 

248 

29.2 

324 

31.4 

171 

28.0 

743 

29.8 

Never-Married  Child 

421 

49.5 

578 

56.0 

313 

51.2 

1,312 

52.6 

Ever-Married  Child 

13 

1.5 

12 

1.2 

13 

2.1 

38 

1.5 

Spouse  of  Child 

33 

3.9 

26 

2.5 

43 

7.0 

102 

4.1 

Son’s  Child 

48 

5.6 

13 

1.3 

30 

4.9 

91 

3.7 

Daughter’s  Chii.! 

12 

1.4 

7 

0.7 

6 

1.0 

25 

1.0 

Consanguineal  Kin 

38 

4.5 

33 

3.2 

20 

3.3 

91 

3.7 

Affinal  Kin 

35 

4.1 

39 

3.8 

15 

2.5 

89 

3.6 

Adopted 

1 

0.1 

— 

— 

1 

.1 

Non-Kin 

1 

0.1 

— 

— 

1 

.1 

Totals 

850 

100.0 

1,032 

100.0 

611 

100.0 

2,493 

100.0 

TABLE 

4.  Composition  of  Households  with  A 

Female  Head 

A.  Male 

Members 

Category  of  Kin 

Windsor  Forest 
No.  % 

Blaimiont 

No.  % 

Port 

No. 

Mourant 

% 

Totals 

No.  % 

Head 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Spouse  of  Head 

1 

1.0 

— 

— 

1 

.4 

Never-Married  Child 

36 

35.6 

23 

51.1 

42 

42.0 

101 

41.1 

Ever-Married  Child 

20 

19.8 

9 

20.0 

22 

22.0 

51 

20.7 

Spouse  of  Child 

3 

3.0 

— 

3 

3.0 

6 

2.4 

Son’s  Child 

23 

22.8 

2 

4.4 

25 

25.0 

50 

20.3 

Daughter’s  Child 

14 

13.9 

8 

17.8 

7 

7.0 

29 

11.8 

Consanguineal  Kin 

1 

1.0 

2 

4.4 

1 

1.0 

4 

1.6 

Affinal  Kin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Adopted 

— 

1 

2.2 

— 

1 

.4 

Non-Kin 

3 

3.0 

— 

— 

3 

1.2 

Totals 

101 

100.0 

45 

100.0 

100 

100.0 

246 

100.0 
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B.  Female  Members 


Windsor  Forest 
No.  % 

Blairmont 

No.  % 

Port 

No. 

MoranI 

% 

Totals 
No.  % 

Head 

42 

33.3 

42 

46.2 

23 

24.7 

34.5 

Spouse  of  Head 

— 

— 

— 

Never-Married  Child 

26 

20.6 

27 

29.7 

15 

16.2 

68 

21.9 

Ever-Mauried  Child 

7 

5.6 

1 

1.1 

6 

6.5 

14 

4.5 

Spouse  of  Child 

19 

15.1 

6 

6.6 

21 

22.5 

46 

14.8 

Son’s  Child 

16 

12.7 

5 

5.5 

22 

23.7 

43 

13.9 

Daughter’s  Child 

14 

11.1 

3 

3.3 

3 

3.2 

6.5 

Consanguineal  Kin 

1 

4 

4.4 

2 

2.2 

7 

2.3 

Affinal  Kin 

1 

2 

2.2 

1 

4 

1.3 

Adopted 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Non-Kin 

— 

1 

1.1 

- 

1 

Totals 

126 

100.0 

91 

100.0 

93 

100.0 

310 

100.0 

there  are  very  few  differences  in  the  composition  of  households  with  a  male 
and  a  female  head  except  those  which  one  would  expect  on  account  of  the 
female  head’s  loss  of  a  spouse.  Female-headed  households  contain  a  higher 
proportion  of  ever-married  children  of  the  head  and  their  spouses  but  again 
this  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  (a)  female  heads  are  found  mainly  in 
the  upper  age  groups,  and  (b)  adult  sons  may  be  functioning  as  effective 
heads  although  their  mothers  remain  titular  heads.  We  can  regard  the  female¬ 
headed  households  as  being  those  which  are  temporarily  without  a  male 
head  rather  than  constituting  a  positive  type  as  in  the  case  of  Negro  house¬ 
holds  in  nearby  communities  (4). 

Just  as  in  rural  India  there  is  an  ideal  model  of  a  large  extended  family 
group  constituting  a  co-residential  and  economic  unit,  ("2  p.  133),  so  amongst 
Indians  in  British  Guiana  there  is  a  comparable  model.  However,  few  Indians 
in  British  Guiana  think  in  terms  of  a  co-residential  unit  of  such  grand  pro¬ 
portions  as  that  outhned  by  Dube  (2).\n  so  far  as  they  are  a  part  of  Guianese 
society  they  accept  its  ideal  that  each  nuclear  family  should  have  its  own 
home,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  also  Indian,  they  recognize  that  ideally  for 
them  sons  should  bring  their  wives  into  the  parental  home.  One  can  see  this 
conflict  of  values  expressed  quite  clearly  in  situations  of  strain.  When  young 
wives  leave  their  husbands’  parents’  homes  for  some  reason,  and  then  apply 
to  the  courts  for  maintenance  or  affiliation  orders,  the  magistrate  (be  he 
Indian  or  not),  rarely  admonishes  her  to  return  to  the  home  of  her  parents- 
in-law.  Instead  he  instructs  the  husband  to  provide  a  separate  home  for  his 
wife  and  children.  This  whole  question  of  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of 
an  extended  family  group  is  really  tied  up  with  the  custom  of  eafly  marriage, 
a  custom  that  is  strongly  adhered  to  and  which  is  powerfully  symbolic  of 
Indian  group  identity.  This  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  below.  Here 
it  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  whilst  early  marriages  produce 
a  number  of  "joint”  families,  other  factors  both  social  and  economic  result 
in  their  being  short-hved.  An  examination  of  Table  5  will  show  that  there 
are  very  few  married  sons  over  the  age  of  30  years  living  in  their  parents’ 
households  and  the  majority  have  left  before  they  reach  25  years.  'Those 
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TABLE  5.  Aob  and  Sbx  or  Ever-Marhikd  Chiu>kkm 


A. 

In  Male 

Headed  Households 

Age  Group 

Windsor  Forest 

Blainnont 

Port  Mourant 

Totals 

M 

r 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

16  -  20 

No. 

4 

5 

4 

7 

3 

5 

11 

17 

% 

11.4 

38.5 

15.4 

58.3 

6.4 

38.5 

10.2 

44.7 

21  -  25 

No. 

20 

4 

20 

5 

22 

6 

62 

15 

% 

57.1 

30.8 

76.9 

41.7 

46.8 

46.2 

57.4 

39.5 

26  -  30 

No. 

5 

3 

2 

15 

1 

22 

4 

% 

14.3 

23.1 

7.7 

31.9 

7.7 

20.4 

10.5 

31-35 

No. 

3 

6 

1 

9 

1 

% 

8.6 

12.8 

7.7 

8.3 

2.6 

36-40 

No. 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

% 

8.6 

7.7 

2.1 

3.7 

2.6 

41  -  45 

No. 

% 

46-50 

No. 

% 

Totals 

No. 

35 

13 

26 

12 

47 

13 

108 

38 

% 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

B.  In  Female  Headed  Houaeholds 


that  Stay  on  are  probably  younger  sons  who  hope  to  inherit  the  residue  of 
the  father’s  property  after  the  other  children  have  received  their  shares  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  This  is  one  reason  why  in  Blainnont,  where  there  is  much 
less  inheritable  property,  no  sons  stay  on  after  they  reach  30  years,  except 
in  female-headed  households. 

Economic  factors  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  degree 
to  which  the  ideal  norms  are  realized.  According  to  Dube  this  is  true  in 
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India  as  well  and  he  shows  that  in  the  propertyless  lower  caste  groups  joint 
families  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  This  impression  is  confirmed 
by  other  writers  (1).  In  Windsor  Forest  it  is  very  clear  that  the  operation 
of  rice  farms  provides  a  base  for  the  dependence  of  sons  upon  their  fathers. 
Since  the  predominant  economic  activity  is  rice  farming  organized  on  a 
small-farm  basis,  young  men  must  acquire  sufficient  land  to  provide  at  least 
the  central  portion  of  a  household  income  before  they  can  become  indepen¬ 
dent  farmers.  Having  acquired  this  they  can  supplement  income  by  work¬ 
ing  as  casual  labourers.  It  could  be  argued  that  fathers  could  present  land  to 
their  sons  immediately  the  latter  married,  but  against  this  is  the  fact  that 
middle-aged  men  are  at  the  peak  both  of  their  responsibUity  and  of  their 
wealth.  Such  men  need  to  command  a  fairly  large  income,  not  only  to  support 
the  dependents  who  live  in  their  households,  but  also  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  providing  weddings,  and  dowries,  and  of  building  houses  for  their  sons. 
They  meet  these  obligations  by  keeping  their  sons  around  them  to  provide 
labour  for  the  rice  farm  and  then  using  surplus  earnings  to  get  the  daughters 
married  off.  After  this  the  sons  are  given  shares  of  the  capital  assets  that 
have  been  accumulated.  This  kind  of  process  is  also  at  work  in  Blairmont 
but  whilst  men  can  retain  their  sons’  membership  in  the  household,  and  also 
their  wages  contributions,  until  they  marry,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  prevent 
a  married  son  who  is  earning  his  own  money  from  becoming  an  independent 
head  of  an  estate-allotted  house.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  as  much  as  any, 
that  the  marriage  payments  tend  to  be  small  in  Blairmont  (6). 

Tinning  now  to  the  other  categories  of  kin  present  in  households  we  see 
that  grand-children  of  the  head  form  the  largest  category.  This  we  would 
expect  in  view  of  the  son’s  tendency  to  remain  in  his  parents’  household  for 
a  number  of  years  after  marriage,  but  we  see  from  Table  6  that  the  majority 
of  grand-children  are  under  10  years  of  age,  indicating  again  the  tendency 
for  joint  households  to  split  into  their  constituent  nuclear  family  units  within 
a  relatively  short  time.  Children  of  daughters  of  the  head  are  found  in  small 
numbers  in  both  male  and  female-headed  households.  The  bulk  of  these  are 
children  of  daughters  who  have  separated  from  their  husbands  and  have 
returned  to  live  with  their  parents  until  they  enter  a  new  marital  union.  In 
a  few  cases  they  are  the  children  of  young  couples  who  are  living  in  the 
wife’s  parents’  home  but  this  arrangement  is  rare.  'The  other  principal  means 
by  which  daughters’  children  may  be  aggregated  to  households  is  if  the 
daughter  dies  or  leaves  a  child  behind  after  contracting  a  second  marriage. 
This  would  account  for  the  number  of  daughters’  children  in  the  higher  age 
groups.  'There  is  no  case  in  our  samples  of  a  daughter  bearing  a  child  with¬ 
out  having  been  married  at  all. 

In  Tables  2,  3  and  4  we  have  grouped  certain  types  of  relatives  under  the 
headings  “consanguineal”  and  “affinal”  Idn  of  the  head.  The  great  majority 
of  these  individuals  are  brothers,  sisters,  mothers,  fathers,  brothers’  children 
or  sisters’  children  of  the  household  head  or  his  wife  if  he  is  a  male.  The  term 
“affinal  kin”  has  been  used  to  refer  to  the  kin  of  the  wife  of  the  head,  or 
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TABLE  6.  Ack  and  Sex 

or  GnANix:iiiuDii>N 

1  A.  In  Male  Headed  Households 

Windsor  Forest 

Blairmont 

Port 

Mourant 

Totab 

Son’s  Daughter’s 

Son’s  Daughter's 

Son’s 

Daughter's 

Son’s  Daughter’s 

Age  Group 

Child  ChUd 

Child  Child 

ChUd 

ChUd 

ChUd 

ChUd 

0-5 

53  12 

27  11 

43 

8 

123 

31 

6-10 

20  8 

1 

5 

16 

2 

37 

15 

11  -  15 

7  3 

8 

2 

15 

5 

16  -  20 

3  1 

1 

4 

1 

21  -  25 

1 

1 

2 

26  -  30 

1  Totals 

84  24 

30  16 

67 

12 

181 

52 

1 

B.  In 

Female  Headed  Households 

Windsor  Forest 

Blairmont 

Port 

Mourant 

Totab 

1 

Son’s  Daughter’s  Son’s  Daughter's  Son’s 

Daughter’s 

Son’s 

Daughter’s 

!  Age  Group 

ChUd  Child 

ChUd 

IBSII 

P  0  -  5 

21  11 

5 

1 

28 

4 

54 

16 

i  6-10 

13  10 

2 

12 

2 

25 

14 

11-15 

5  6 

5 

3 

1 

8 

12 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

21  -  25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

26  -  30 

1 

1 

j  Totab 

39  23 

7 

11 

44 

10 

90 

49 

TABLE  7.  Types  of 

%  » 

CONSANGUINEAL  KiN 

IN  ALL  Households 

Age 

Croup 

1  Relation  t*  Head 

0-25 

26  -  50  51 

-  75  Over  75 

Totals 

8 

8 

6 

6 

3 

1 

4 

W/F 

2 

14 

4 

20 

Mother 

B/M 

5 

13 

2 

20 

P/M 

11 

1 

12 

W/F 

14 

6 

2 

22 

1  Brother 

B/M 

10 

3 

13 

1 

P/M 

7 

2 

9 

W/F 

9 

1 

10 

Sister 

B/M 

8 

8 

P/M 

1 

2 

3 

W/F 

8 

1 

3 

12 

Brother’s  Child 

B/M 

6 

6 

P/M 

2 

2 

W/F 

7 

1 

8 

Sister’s  Child 

B/M 

6 

6 

1 

P/M 

2 

1 

3 

I 

W/F 

1 

1 

1  Other 

B/M 

3 

1 

2 

6 

1 

P/M 

6 

6 
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of  the  wife  of  his  son  or  brother.  We  have  also  included  any  children  bom 
to  the  wife  of  the  head  before  she  entered  her  present  marital  union.  These 
account  for  12  individuals  out  of  a  total  of  51  affines  in  Windsor  Forest.  It 
can  be  seen  from  Table  2  that  there  are  almost  as  many  affines  as  consan- 
guineal  kin  in  households  in  all  three  communities,  but  after  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  wife’s  children  by  previous  husbands  and  their  children, 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  definite  bias  towards  including  patrilateral  kin.  How¬ 
ever  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  total  figures  involved  are  small, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  hesitation  in  taking  in  a  relative  of  the  head’s  wife 
if  he  or  she  is  in  need. 


TABLE  8.  Types  of  Affinal  Kin  in  Windsor  Forest  Households 


Relation  to  Head 

Age  Group 

0  .  25 

26-50 

51  -  75 

Over  75 

Totals 

Wife’s  Father 

1 

1 

Wife's  Mother 

2 

1 

3 

Wife’s  Child 

9 

3 

12 

Wife’s  Child’s  Child 

14 

14 

Wife’s  Child’s  Spouse 

2 

2 

4 

Wife’s  Sister 

2 

1 

3 

Wife’s  Brother’s  Child 

2 

2 

Wife’s  Sister’s  Child 

5 

5 

Brother’s  Spouse 

1 

2 

3 

Brother's  Son’s  Spouse 

1 

1 

Brother’s  Daughter’s  Spouse 

1 

1 

Father’s  Wife 

2 

2 

Totals 

37 

7 

5 

2 

51 

Tables  7  and  8  give  some  idea  of  the  range  of  kin  represented  by  these 
categories;  the  range  is  obviously  small  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  kinship 
ties  are  only  effective  within  a  group  covered  by  a  genealogy  three  genera¬ 
tions  deep.  It  will  be  noted  from  Table  7  that  brothers  rarely  remain  together 
in  the  same  household  after  their  parents  die  and  one  of  them  succeeds  to 
the  headship  of  the  household.  When  there  are  younger  brothers  who  are 
unmarried,  of  course  they  tend  to  stay  on  until  they  can  find  a  wife  and  set 
up  their  own  households;  hence  the  concentration  of  brothers  in  the  under 
25  years  age  group  in  Table  7.  In  Windsor  Forest,  where  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  two  or  more  brothers  continuing  to  run  a  joint  farm,  there  are  one  or 
two  cases  where  such  a  partnership  has  persisted,  but  it  is  a  rare  pheno¬ 
menon.  Similarly  it  is  rare  for  sisters  to  live  in  their  brothers’  households 
except  when  they  are  below  marriageable  age.  The  other  logical  possibility 
would  be  for  a  group  of  sisters  with  their  children  and  perhaps  their  husbands 
to  live  together.  This  does  not  occur,  partly  on  account  of  the  early  dispersion 
of  sisters  when  they  marry;  partly  because  of  the  primacy  accorded  to  the 
marriage  bond  and  the  father-son  bond  which  militate  against  a  coalition  of 
sisters  or  even  brothers  with  sisters.  The  only  cases  in  which  this  occasion¬ 
ally  happens  is  where  the  daughters  of  a  particularly  wealthy  man  inherit 
shares  in  his  property  and  their  husbands  assist  in  its  management.  Even 
here  it  is  customary  for  a  division  of  the  property  and  a  splitting  of  the  house¬ 
hold  to  take  place. 
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The  general  picture  that  emerges  from  this  discussion  of  the  household  is 
relatively  simple.  The  structure  is  clear-cut;  the  normative  patterns  are  clear 
even  if  there  is  some  conflict  between  societal  norms  and  Indian  sub-group 
norms;  the  actual  arrangements  that  emerge  on  the  ground  reflect  the 
norms  in  a  faithful  manner.  It  is  within  the  relationships  contained  in  this 
structure,  and  in  the  limited  degree  to  which  some  of  the  structural  features 
are  preserved  over  time  that  variability  occurs  and  adaptation  to  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  most  clearly  seen.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  compromise 
with  the  demands  of  an  “Indian”  ideal  in  which  an  extensive  patrilineal 
group  dwells  together  in  unity  and  co-operation.  The  compromise  is  always 
towards  the  norm  of  a  separate  nuclear  family  group.  However,  the  emphasis 
upon  early  marriage  is  incompatible  with  every  married  couple  being  im¬ 
mediately  installed  in  a  suitable  dwelling  of  its  own,  even  in  the  sugar  estate 
areas,  and  the  early  hiving  off  of  sons  from  the  parental  home  would  cer¬ 
tainly  lead  to  sharp  modifications  in  the  whole  emphasis  and  expenditure  on 
weddings.  We  regard  the  structure  of  the  household  group  as  being  closely 
related  to  the  whole  system  of  Indian  marriage  and  this  in  turn  as  being 
highly  symbolic  of  Indian  group  identity  and  differentiation.  It  is  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  questions  that  we  now  turn. 

Marriage 

Marriage  is  a  key  institution  in  the  Indian’s  sub-culture,  and  the  ritual 
surrounding  customary  marriage  is  a  powerful  symbol  of  Indian  group  status 
and  identity  in  the  total  society.  In  fact  Indians  themselves  feel  that  the 
maintenance  of  what  they  consider  to  be  a  traditional  pattern  of  marriage 
and  family  life  lies  at  the  heart  of  their  identity  as  an  “Indian”  group.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  Indians  do  not  disagree  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  value 
of  certain  aspects  of  traditional  custom  in  this  field,  but,  so  far  at  least,  the 
central  emphasis  upon  the  desirability  of  marriage  for  every  adult  is  main¬ 
tained.  The  concept  of  the  four  ideal  stages  of  life,  derived  from  classical 
Hinduism,  is  widely  known  and  it  is  felt  that  a  man  is  not  really  adult  until 
he  has  attained  the  stage  of  family  life  or  grahastha  ashrama.  Similarly  a  girl 
who  passes  her  twentieth  year  without  having  been  married  is  an  object  of 
curiosity  if  not  pity,  and  a  living  reproach  to  her  parents  for  failing  in  their 
duty  of  finding  her  a  husband.  This  preoccupation  with  marriage  as  an 
essential  aspect  of  “Indianism”  in  the  Guianese  context  reacts  upon  the  family 
structure  and  kinship  relations  to  a  marked  degree. 

The  other  basic  element  of  the  Indian  sub-culture  that  needs  to  be  stated 
at  the  outset  is  the  emphasis  upon  male  dominance  and  the  idea  that  the 
male  role  is  a  representative  one  for  his  family  in  the  social  world  external 
to  the  family.  This  ideal  is  given  expression  in  the  sub-system  of  social  action 
which  is  peculiar  to  Indians  in  that  women  take  practically  no  part  in  the 
organization  of  religious  groups  or  in  the  affairs  of  the  local  Indian  com¬ 
munity.  Neither  of  these  norms  of  the  Indian  sub-system  is  in  conflict  with 
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the  ideals  of  Guianese  society.  At  the  level  of  the  total  society  it  is  certainly 
true  that  both  marriage  and  male  dominance  are  valued.  Illicit  sexual  rela¬ 
tions  and  illegitimacy  are  associated  with  low  social  status  and  male  “irre¬ 
sponsibility”  and  weakness  and  are  considered  shameful.  There  is  support 
therefore  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  aspects  of  “Indian”  marriage  and 
family  life,  and  it  is  partly  because  of  the  status  significance  of  marriage 
amongst  Negroes,  Coloured  and  White  that  it  has  retained  so  much  value 
among  the  Indians. 

Types  of  Marriage 

Reference  to  Tables  9,  10  and  11  will  show  that  we  distinguish  tour  types 
of  marriage.  The  explanation  of  this  typology  is  necessarily  complex  and  in¬ 
volves  a  discussion  of  the  laws  governing  the  marriage  of  East  Indians  in 
British  Guiana  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  various  customary  practices 
involved. 

In  British  Guiana  a  person  of  Indian  descent  was,  until  1957,  in  a  special 
category  so  far  as  the  law  governing  marriages  in  British  Guiana  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Indian  Labour  Ordinance  ( Chapter  104,  Laws  of  British  Guiana, 
1953  Edition),  applies  to  indentured  immigrants  coming  from  India,  except 
for  Part  X,  the  section  governing  marriage,  which  extends  the  meaning  of 
the  term  “immigrant”,  for  the  purposes  of  Part  X  only,  to  cover  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  indentured  immigrants.  Part  X  of  this  Ordinance  provides  two 
methods  for  the  registration  of  marriages  of  “immigrants”.®  The  first  method, 
described  in  sections  137-140  of  the  Ordinance,  provides  that  two  immigrants 
wishing  to  marry  may  inform  the  magistrate  of  the  district  in  which  one  of 
the  parties  resides,  and  produce  a  certificate  from  the  Immigration  Agent 
Generals  OflBce  stating  that  there  is  no  known  impediment  to  the  proposed 
union.  This  certificate  came  to  be  known  as  a  “non-impediment  certificate”, 
and  was  originally  intended  to  protect  the  rights  of  dependents  left  behind 

TABLE  9.  Present  Marital  Status  According  to  Type  op  Union 


1  Marital  Status  j 

Separated 

1 

Legal  and 

Common-  and 

Customary 

Legal 

Customary 

Law 

Divorced 

Widowed  Totals  j 

No. 

289 

53 

238 

66 

34 

80 

760 

Windsor  Forest 

% 

38.0 

7.0 

31.3 

8.7 

4.5 

10.5 

100.0 

No. 

408 

94 

114 

120 

39 

64 

839 

Blairmont 

% 

48.6 

11.2 

13.6 

14.3 

4.7 

7.6 

100.0 

No. 

81 

80 

320 

28 

28 

37 

574 

Port  Mourant 

% 

14.1 

14.0 

55.7 

4.9 

4.9 

6.4 

100.0 

No. 

778 

227 

672 

214 

101 

181 

2,173 

Totals 

% 

35.8 

10.4 

30.9 

9.9 

4.7 

8.3 

100.0 

aThese  provisions  for  the  registration  of  Indian  marriages  were  originally  introduced  in 
Ordinance  No.  18  of  1891. 
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TABLE  11.  Present  Marital  Status  or  Females  AccoRomo  to  Ace 
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in  India,  as  well  as  to  prevent  bigamy.  Being  in  possession  of  this  document, 
the  magistrate  then  posts  a  notice  of  the  intended  marriage  in  the  court  house, 
for  three  weeks,  after  which  time,  but  within  six  months,  the  couple 
may  present  themselves  to  be  married  by  the  magistrate.  After  pronoimcing 
them  man  and  wife  he  gives  to  each  party  a  certificate  of  marriage  and 
one  copy  goes  to  the  Immigration  office  so  that  the  marriage  can  be  recorded 
against  the  individuals’  names.  The  popularity  of  this  type  of  marriage  has 
decreased  sharply  in  recent  years  until  in  1956  there  were  only  three  mar¬ 
riages  contracted  under  this  section  of  the  Ordinance. 

The  second  method  of  contracting  a  marriage  is  described  in  sections 
142-144  of  Part  X  of  the  Indian  Labour  Ordinance  and  it  attempts  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  recognition  of  and  support  for  customary  unions.  Under  this  sec¬ 
tion  it  is  necessary  that  both  parties  “profess  the  same  religion,  not  being 
the  Christian  religion,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  personal  law”.  As  with 
marriage  under  sections  137-140,  a  non-impediment  certificate  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Immigration  OfBce,  and  the  marriage  must  be  solemnized 
within  three  months  of  its  issue.  A  special  form  is  issued  which  is  to  be 
signed  by  the  officiating  pundit  or  mou/oi,®  and  two  witnesses  “of  the  same 
religion  and  subject  to  the  same  personal  law”*»  as  the  bride  and  groom. 
Whilst  the  clear  intention  of  this  section  of  the  Ordinance  was  to  allow  of 
the  legal  recognition  of  customary  Hindu  and  Muslim  marriage  ceremonies, 
in  practice  thjii  became  a  convenient  and  cheap  method  of  registering  a  mar¬ 
riage  whether  a  proper  customary  ceremony  had  been  performed  or  not  In 
a  form  entitled  “Rules  for  Guidance  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  Priests”  dated 
10th  May  1956,  the  Senior  Immigration  Agent  noted  this  abuse  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  :- 

3.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  certain  Hindu  and  Muslim  Priests 
very  often  have  filled  up  and  signed  the  forms  of  Notification  of  Marriage  and 
returned  them  to  the  Immigration  Agent  General  without  performing  any  ceremony 
of  marriage.  It  is  a  serious  offence  to  make  a  false  declaration  and  it  is  proposed  in 
future  to  prosecute  any  persons  who  commit  a  breach  of  the  law. 

The  existence  of  this  method  for  the  legalization  of  unions,  and  the  way  it 
has  been  used  in  practice  poses  a  problem  for  the  sociologist  attempting  to 
classify  types  of  union.  Technically  every  marriage  contracted  under  this 
section  of  the  Ordinance  should  be  “customary  and  legal”.  In  practice  many 
of  them  are  “customary”  in  only  the  most  limited  sense.  A  Hindu  woman 
marrying  for  the  second  time  might  be  “married”  by  a  pundit  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Ordinance,  and  whilst  the  union  would  be  quite  legal,  no  real 
Hindu  ceremony  would  have  been  performed.  In  many  cases  the  couple 
would  have  been  married  some  years  previously  according  to  Hindu  rites, 

aThe  terms  Moulvi,  Meiji  and  Imam  are  often  used  interchangeably  to  denote  a  Muslim  cap¬ 
able  of  performing  or  leading  ritual  acts. 

bThe  use  of  the  term  ‘personal  law’  in  this  context  is  somewhat  confusing  since  no  body  of 
Hindu  or  Muslim  law  is  recognized  in  British  Guiana.  All  it  could  mean  was  that  the  parties 
to  the  marriage  recognized  the  same  customs. 
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and  then  decide  that  they  wished  to  legalize  the  union.  In  such  a  case  it 
would  be  pointless  for  the  pundit  to  perform  any  ceremony  at  all.  In  thic 
latter  case  the  couple  would  be  classified  by  us  as  “customary  and  legal”  on 
account  of  the  original  customary  ceremony. 

We  shall  describe  the  marriage  system  in  more  detail  but  as  a  preliminary 
step  we  define  “customary  marriage”  as  a  marriage  celebrated  by  a  public 
ritual  according  to  the  rites  of  Hinduism  or  Islam.  In  all  except  a  few  cases 
this  full  public  ritual  is  only  performed  for  first  marriages  and  nearly  every 
individual  goes  through  a  customary  marriage  once.  There  are  some  cases 
of  elopements  or  marriages  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  where  no 
Hindu  or  Muslim  rites  are  performed,  and  these  would  be  classified  as  “corn- 
mon-law”  or  ‘legal”. 

In  July  1957  an  amendment  to  the  Marriage  Ordinance  (Chapter  164. 
Laws  of  British  Guiana,  1953  Edition)  placed  Hindu  and  Muslim  marriages 
on  the  same  footing  as  Christian  marriages.  This  was  done  by  inserting  the 
words  “Hindu  or  Muslim  priest”  alongside  “Christian  minister”  wherever  the 
latter  occurred  in  the  text,  and  making  a  few  other  necessary  alterations. 
Selected  Hindu  and  Muslim  priests  could  now  be  a])pointed  marriage  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  same  way  as  Christian  ministers.  This  amendment  to  the  ordinary 
Guianese  law  concerning  marriage  was  not  accompanied  by  the  repeal  of 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Indian  Labour  Ordinance,  so  that  it  merely 
offered  a  third  way  of  legalizing  an  Indian  marriage. 

Despite  all  these  provisions  for  enabling  Indians  to  legalize  their  unions, 
it  can  be  seen  from  Tables  9,  10  and  11  that  a  large  proportion  of  “married” 
adults  are  in  unions  with  no  legal  sanction.  There  have  been  several  attempts, 
(usually  on  the  part  of  middle-class  Indians)  to  make  it  obligatory  for  every 
marriage  celebrated  by  Hindu  or  Muslim  rites  to  be  automatically  legalized. 
Considerable  opposition  to  this  suggestion  has  been  forthcoming  from  both 
Hindus  and  Muslims.  So  far  as  the  Hindus  are  concerned  there  is  of  course 
no  properly  organized  church,  and  the  priesthood  is  still  technically  open 
to  any  Brahmin  and,  except  in  the  reform  groups,  to  no  one  else.  Therefore 
the  appointment  of  marriage  oflBcers  as  the  sole  oflBciators  at  weddings  would 
be  both  difiBcult  and  would  preclude  a  large  number  of  Brahmins  from  exercis¬ 
ing  their  felt  right  to  conduct  marriage  rituals.  This  objection  could  probably 
be  overcome,  especially  as  the  various  Hindu  sects  are  tending  towards  more 
and  more  central  organization.  One  obvious  difficulty  which  would  affect 
both  Hindus  and  Muslims  is  that  if  all  customary  unions  were  legalized  the 
sepai'ation  that  is  now  so  easy  would  involve  expensive  divorce  proceedings. 
By  not  legalizing  their  customary  unions  Indians  at  present  enjoy  both  a 
measure  of  social  respectability  in  the  married  state  and  the  advantage  of 
easy  divorce.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  proportion  of  legalized  unions 
is  steadily  increasing;  the  problem  for  the  legislators  is  whether  to  produce 
a  situation  in  which  large  numbers  of  people  who  now  marry  “under  the 
bamboo”  and  feel  some  social  buttressing  of  the  union  on  that  account,  may 
merely  enter  common-law  unions.  The  chances  are  that  there  would  be  an 
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I  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  legal  unions  if  all  Hindu  and  Muslim 
weddings  were  compulsorily  legalized,  but  there  would  certainly  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  common-law  unions,  and  perhaps  illicit  religious 
ceremonies  would  be  carried  out. 

Before  going  on  to  a  fuller  discussion  of  each  type  of  marriage  we  may 
briefly  recapitulate  ovu:  definitions. 

Customary  Marriage:  A  marriage  celebrated  by  means  of  a  public  Hindu  or 
Muslim  ritual.  The  ritual  may  vary  according  to  the  Hindu  sect  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  means  of  the  parties,  but  the  essence  of  this  type  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  that  the  ritual  should  be  public,  and  of  course  the  union  is  not 
registered  under  the  law. 

Legal  Marriage:  Any  marriage  which  has  been  legally  registered  but  where 
no  customary  Hindu  or  Muslim  rites  have  been  performed.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  do  not  recognize  as  customary  rites,  a  greatly  simplified  ritual 
conducted  by  a  pundit  or  moulvi  in  order  to  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law.  Marriages  performed  by  Christian  ministers  are  also 
included  under  this  head  for  convenience. 

Legal  and  Customary  Marriage:  Any  marriage  which  has  been  registered 
under  the  law  and  for  which  full  public  Hindu  or  Muslim  rituals  have 
been  performed  at  some  time  or  other. 

Common-Law  Marriage:  Where  a  man  and  a  woman  live  together  as  man 
I  and  wife  without  the  union  being  legal  and  without  a  public  Hindu  or 
I  Muslim  ritual  being  performed. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  there  are  certain  marginal  cases  in 
which  a  doubtful  allocation  may  have  been  made,  but  they  cannot  be  num¬ 
erous.  For  example  a  young  Muslim  who  “steals  away”  a  Hindu  girl  against 
the  wishes  of  both  sets  of  parents  and  enters  a  common-law  union  with  hor, 
may  eventually  become  reconciled  with  his  parents  and  permit  his  father  to 
ask  the  Imam  to  bless  the  union.  No  real  public  wedding  ceremony  will  be 
I  performed  but  it  could  be  argued  that  this  is  a  proper  customary  marriage. 
Depending  upon  the  fulness  of  the  informants’  narrative  the  marriage  may 
have  been  classified  as  either  common-law  or  customary.  Similarly  in  the 
case  of  second  and  subsequent  marriages  of  Muslims  it  could  be  argued  that 
where  a  small  ceremony  has  been  performed  by  an  Imam  this  is  a  valid  cus¬ 
tomary  marriage.  Nevertheless  we  have  placed  such  unions  in  the  “commoii- 
I  law”  column  of  the  tables  with  a  footnote  to  indicate  their  number. 

1^  The  Significance  of  Customary  Marriage 

It  is  expected  of  all  young  Indians  in  British  Guiana  that  as  soon  as  they 
'  reach  the  proper  age  they  should  go  through  the  rituals  of  customary  mar- 
'  riage.  This  is  roughly  16  to  20  years  for  girls  and  20  to  25  years  for  young 
f  men.  The  above  generalization  does  not  apply  to  the  few  Indians  who  are 
i  Christians,  but  even  they  tend  to  marry  at  the  same  age  as  Hindus  or  Mus- 
I  lims.  The  effect  of  the  value  placed  upon  early  marriage  is  shown  in  Table  11 
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where  we  see  that  there  are  very  few  never-married  women  over  20  years  of 
age.  There  is  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  men  remaining  single  beyond  the 
normal  age  of  marriage  because  more  males  will  be  engaged  in  scholastic 
or  commercial  studies  designed  to  fit  them  for  higher  social  status.  This  is 
an  acceptable  reason  for  postponement  of  marriage,  but  even  then  the  parents 
will  feel  uneasy  about  a  too-long  delay.  Their  uneasiness  springs  from  the 
feeling  that  they  are  failing  in  their  duty  to  their  children  and  their  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  community.  One  of  the  major  obligations  of  a  man  approach¬ 
ing  middle-age  is  to  arrange  for  the  marriage  of  his  children.  By  this  we 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  young  people  have  no  say  in  the  choice  of  a 
spouse;  they  certainly  do  but  they  look  to  their  parents  to  arrange  for  the 
rituals  and  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses.  For  the  parents  the  staging  of 
their  children’s  weddings  is  a  most  important  event  in  their  lives.  It  is  a 
means  of  demonstrating  the  families’  prestige  and  respectability  and  of  re¬ 
paying  the  hospitality  they  have  enjoyed  at  the  weddings  of  the  children  of 
friends  and  neighboiu's. 

Selection  of  a  Marital  Partner^ 

Here  we  deal  with  some  of  the  oreliminaries  to  first  customary  marriages 
and  consider  the  factors  involved  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  spouse.  In 
other  types  of  marriage  there  may  be  some  differences  in  the  selection  pro¬ 
cess  and  these  will  be  dealt  with  when  we  discuss  the  other  types  of  mar¬ 
riage. 

Ideally,  and  in  practice,  the  initiative  in  arranging  for  a  marriage  should 
be  taken  by  the  parents  of  the  girl.  As  soon  as  they  feel  that  their  daughter 
is  approaching  marriageable  age  the  parents  begin  to  make  enquiries  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  eligible  young  men.  They  are  guided  in  their  enquiries  by 

a  number  of  considerations,  all  of  which  carry  weight  but  any  one  of  which 

may  be  set  aside  depending  on  the  circumstances.  The  major  considerations 
involved  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  prospectiv'e  husband  should  be  an  Indian.  This  is  really  taken  for 
granted  and  only  expressed  negatively  when  discussions  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  different  ethnic  groups  arise.  Whilst  it  is  generally  considered 
“bad”  to  marry  outside  the  Indian  group,  there  are  a  number  of  inter¬ 
racial  unions  in  each  community,  mainly  Negro-Indian  and  Chinese-In- 
dian,  and  these  unions  produce  no  particular  hostility  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.  Neither  the  parties  to  the  unions  nor  their  offspring  suf¬ 
fer  any  social  disability.  In  the  middle-class  levels  of  Guianese  society 
Indians  behave  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of  other 
ethnic  groups.  The  mates  usually  seek  wives  who  will  enhance  their  pres¬ 
tige  and  assist  them  in  their  mobility  aspirations,  which  means  that 
there  is  a  higher  proportion  of  inter-racial  marriages. 

(b)  There  are  no  preferential  marriages  between  kin,  and  all  Indians  seem 
to  regard  the  marriage  of  “close”  kin  with  disfavour.  Since  the  kinship 

aThis  question  has  been  brieHy  dealt  with  elsewhere  but  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  and 
elaborate  some  of  the  points  here.  See  (6). 
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system  is  shallow,  bilateral  and  symmetrical,  with  the  provisos  discussed 
on  pp.  369-375  below,  this  means  in  practice  that  marriages  between  first 
and  second  cousins  are  disapproved.  In  this  there  is  no  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  Hindus  and  Muslims,  despite  Islamic  doctrine  on  this  point,  and 
the  Indians  have  the  same  attitudes  towards  marriage  with  kinsfolk  as 
other  Guianese  (4). 

^c)  The  religious  affiliation  of  the  prospective  husband  is  an  important  con- 
^ideration.  Muslims  and  Hindus  prefer  their  children  to  marry  someone 
cf  the  same  faith  and  preferably  belonging  to  the  same  sect.  On  the 
occasion  of  area  or  colony  meetings  of  the  various  associations  oppor¬ 
tunities  arise  for  ascertaining  the  names  of  eligible  bachelors.  A  mar¬ 
riage  between  a  Muslim  and  a  Hindu  or  either  of  these  and  a  Christian 
is  difficult  to  arrange  because  of  the  problem  of  which  ritual  is  to  be 
used.  Where  a  young  couple  of  different  religions  wish  to  marry  they 
usually  elope,  and  after  an  initial  stormy  parental  disapproval  a  recon- 
cih'ation  is  ordinarily  effected. 

(d)  Caste  origin  enters  into  the  choice  of  a  marital  partner,  but  to  explain 
just  how  it  does  is  a  complicated  matter  and  depends  on  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  significance  of  caste  in  British  Guiana.  Very  briefly 
one  may  say  that  there  has  been  a  process  of  simplification  of  caste  dif¬ 
ferences  so  that  today  Guianese  Indians  think  of  sind  refer  to  caste 
mainly  in  iserms  of  the  four  varna,  and  very  often  merely  in  terms  of  a 
dual  division  with  Brahmins  and  Kshattriyas  on  the  one  hand  and  every¬ 
one  else  on  the  other.  Since  in  British  Guiana  caste  does  not  operate  to 

establish  important  differences  of  status,  being  subordinated  to  factors 
of  occupation,  wealth,  and  education,  even  the  distinction  between 
Brahmins  and  persons  of,  say,  Chamar  origin  is  only  important 

within  a  very  limited  field.  In  this  limited  field  emphasis  is  upon 
the  superiority  of  the  Brahmin  over  everyone  else,  rather  than  the 
inferiority  of  the  Chamar  to  a  whole  range  of  other  caste  groups.  Since 
persons  of  non-Brahmin  origin  recognize  Brahmin  superiority  to  only  a 
very  limited  degree,  if  at  all,  the  distinctions  are  only  maintained  by 

a  certain  pride  and  exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  the  upper  castes.  If  a 

man  of  Brahmin  descent  is  looking  for  a  husband  for  his  daughter  he 
will  certainly  look  first  for  a  young  Brahmin  with  a  good  occupational 
standing.  Amongst  eligible  bachelors  Brahmins  with  high  occupational 
status  will  be  in  greater  demand  than,  say,  young  men  of  Chamar  origin 
and  the  same  occupation.  But  an  ambitious  Brahmin  father  will  often 
prefer  to  see  his  daughter  marry  a  young  man  of  lower  caste  origin  with 
a  good  education  and  prospects  rather  than  a  low  status  Brahmin.  Con¬ 
versely  a  young  well-educated  Brahmin  will  usually  prefer  to  marry  a 
girl  who  is  reasonably  well-educated  and  whose  family  is  wealthy  than 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  Brahmin.  Informants  frequently  assert  that 
“nation”,  meaning  caste,  no  longer  matters  amongst  Indians,  and  whilst 
this  is  not  strictly  true  it  indicates  the  strength  of  the  feeling  amongst 
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most  Indians  that  undue  concern  over  caste  origin  is  backward,  unde¬ 
mocratic  and  somehow  wrong  in  the  context  of  Guianese  society. 

(e)  It  has  already  been  indicated  above  that  the  education  and  occupation 
of  a  prospective  husband  are  probably  his  most  important  attributes. 
Every  father  wants  to  know  that  his  daughter  will  be  well  looked  after, 
but  further  than  this  the  social  standing  of  his  daughter’s  husband  is 
an  index  to  the  man’s  own  social  status.  Young  men  with  a  secondary 
education  and  a  civil  service  post,  or  members  of  the  sugar-estates’  cleri¬ 
cal  staff  are  much  sought  after,  as  are  the  sons  of  wealthy  men.  Of  course 
there  is  no  use  in  a  poor  man,  able  to  provide  only  a  small  dowry,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  parents  of  such  a  young  man,  unless  the  young  man  has 
decided  of  his  own  accord  to  marry  for  love. 

(f)  This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  degree  to  which  parental  choice 
of  a  suitable  spouse  is  conditioned  by  the  wishes  of  the  son  or  daughter 
involved.  Such  discrepancy  as  may  arise  between  the  scales  of  prefer¬ 
ence  of  parents  and  children  does  not  arise  from  a  fundamental  conflict 
of  values,  but  is  rather  a  matter  of  deciding  which  factors  should  be 
given  most  weight  in  a  partioilar  situation.  Provided  that  there  is  no 
romantic  involvement  a  young  man  will  be  at  one  with  his  parents  in 
considering  the  social  standing  of  the  family  of  a  potential  bride,  its 
wealth,  and  religion.  Similarly  most  girls  will  agree  with  their  parents 
in  rating  potential  husbands  in  terms  cf  occupation.  But  young  people 
do  form  romantic  attachments  and  even  where  none  exists  to  begin  with 
they  apply  the  standards  of  Bombay  and  Hollywood  film  idols  to  their 
potential  spouse.  Personal  charms,  physical  attractiveness  and  “style” 
are  all  important  considerations.  Young  men  who  wear  well-pressed  gab¬ 
ardine  trousers  (of  a  cut  peculiar  to  rural  Guiana),  “Glenn  Miller”  sun¬ 
glasses,  “Windsor”  shirts  (a  locally  made  long-sleeved  .shirt  with  a  san¬ 
forised  collar)  and  maybe  “Jacksons”  (sideburns)  are  in  “style”.  The 
local  stores  are  well  stocked  with  powder  compacts,  lipstick,  home 
“perms”  and  hair  brushes,  particularly  in  the  sugar  estate  areas.  Whilst 
parents  tend  to  deplore  these  new  “loose”  ways,  they  have  to  recognize 
that  this  emphasis  upon  smartness  and  personal  attraction  is  associated 
with  high  status  groups  in  Guianese  society  and  therefore  they  cannol 
push  their  objections  too  far.  Even  in  the  relatively  conservative  com¬ 
munity  of  Windsor  Forest  there  is  a  growing  concern  with  personal 
attraction  amongst  the  younger  generation,  and  whilst  girls  from  the 
sugar  estates  are  still  considered  to  be  “fast”,  a  growing  number  of  vil¬ 
lage  girls  are  following  their  lead.  This  preoccupation  with  personal  at¬ 
tractiveness  is  symptomatic  of  the  growing  importance  of  personal  choice 
in  the  selection  of  a  spouse  and  parents  are  wary  of  trying  to  force  their 
children  into  or  away  from  a  particular  union  lest  some  “trouble”  arise. 
This  “trouble”  could  be  either  elopement,  suicide  or  an  “illegitimate” 
child.  Elopements  are  not  uncommon  and  reconciliation  with  the  ]>arents 
usually  follows,  and  since  it  is  so  easy  to  “get  away  with”  an  elopement 


12.  Place  of  Birth  of  Ever-Married  Females  According  to  Present  Marital  Status 
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the  parents  realize  that  there  is  no  point  in  pushing  their  objections  too  ! 
far.  Again  there  is  so  little  community  backing  for  parental  autliority  that 
in  cases  of  elopement,  suicide  or  illegitimacy  sympathy  is  usually  with 
the  young  couple  and  the  parents’  “harshness”  is  felt  to  be  the  prime 
cause. 

(g)  We  now  de.il  with  one  of  the  most  interesting  factors  which  seems  to 
affect  the  choice  of  a  husband  in  the  case  of  first  marriages.  In  all  three 
communities  studied  there  is  a  professed  preference  for  “marrying  out” 
of  the  local  community.  The  reasons  advanced  for  this  preference  are 
various,  but  two  are  most  frequently  brought  up.  It  is  argued  that  a  ! 
wife  living  far  away  from  her  mother  is  less  likely  to  keep  running  back 
to  her  on  the  slightest  pretext,  or  alternatively  that  this  exogamic  pattern 
is  “an  old  Indian  custom”.  Linked  to  the  first  of  the  above  arguments  one 
often  hears  it  said  that  it  is  good  not  to  know  too  much  about  one’s  wife’s 
previous  life.  These  arguments  would  fit  in  very  well  with  a  situation 
in  which  a  young  wife  was  being  incorporated  into  a  large  kinship 
group.  In  such  a  case  it  is  probably  necessary  that  the  emotional  tie  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife  should  not  be  so  strong  as  to  interfere  with 
their  relationships  to  other  members  of  the  group,  and  it  is  at  least  argu¬ 
able  that  the  young  wife’s  adjustment  is  more  easily  accomplished  if  she  I 
is  separated  from  her  previous  relationships  fairly  drastically.  However.  1 
in  the  British  Guiana  case  these  conditions  do  not  wholly  apply.  We  I 
have  already  remarked  upon  the  increasing  importance  being  given  to  i 
personal  attraction  and  to  a  “romantic”  element  in  the  marital  relation-  t 
ship,  and  it  is  this  factor  that  appears  to  be  most  easily  correlated  with  j 
changes  in  the  “local  exogamy”  rule.  j 

One  could  examine  a  rule  of  local  exogamy  from  several  points  of  I 
view  in  trying  to  discover  its  “functions”.  These  may  be  political  through  I 
the  establishment  of  a  wide  spreading  network  of  kinship  ties;  biological,  ! 
by  virtue  of  spreading  genetic  characteristics;  and  so  on.  In  the  case  with  I 
which  we  are  dealing  it  would  be  extravagant  to  try  to  establish  a  series 
of  “positive  functions”  in  this  way.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  large  “cul¬ 
tural”  element  involved  here.  Local  exogamy  is  “an  old  Indian  custom” 
and  therefore  valued  as  a  part  of  the  whole  complex  of  “Indian  culture”. 
What  concerns  us  most  is  the  reason  for  modification  of  this  rule,  and 
the  variation  in  the  rates  of  exogamy-endogamy  as  between  the  three 
communities.  f 

From  one  point  of  view  the  persistence  or  modification  of  the  “local  j 
exogamy”  rule  is  bound  up  with  the  permissible  degree  of  pre-marital  E 
“love”.  In  India  the  tradition  was  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  any 
consideration  of  this  nature.  Child  marriage,  local  exogamy,  caste  endo¬ 
gamy,  prohibitions  on  widow  remarriage,  minimal  divorce  rates,  and 
purdah  may  all  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  the  minimization  of  “love” 
(or  affect)  as  a  factor  in  choice  of  spouse  or  dissolution  of  marriage.  So 
far  as  British  Guiana  Indians  are  concerned  all  the  above  elements  form 
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a  part  of  “Indian  custom”  but  it  is  significant  that  along  with  sharp  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  observed  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  class  them  as  part  of  the  inferior  “coolie  custom”  rather  than 
as  a  part  of  the  “pure  Indian  culture”.  The  growth  of  the  idea  of  a  “love* 
element  discussed  in  (f)  above  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  enumerated  here.  So  long  as  the  emphasis  is  upon  arranged  mar¬ 
riages  and  a  playing  down  of  the  affective  quality  of  the  marital  relation¬ 
ship  (at  least  in  its  early  stages),  it  is  advantageous  to  bring  in  wives 
from  outside,  particularly  since  this  widens  the  field  of  choice  upon  the 
basis  of  easily  ascertained  factors  such  as  religion,  caste,  occupation, 
wealth  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  one  approaches  a  stage  where  primary 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  nuclear  family  rather  than  an  extended 
kinship  unit,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  emphasis  upon  the  hus¬ 
band-wife  relationship  and  it  affective  quality,  it  seems  likely  that  one 
will  have  to  know  more  about  the  individual  qualities  of  the  intended 
spouse  and  therefore  will  be  more  likely  to  choose  someone  close  at  hand. 

Reference  to  Table  12  will  show  that  of  the  ever-married  females  who  i 
are  categorized  as  being  “customary”  or  “customary  and  legal”  (the  bulk 
of  first  marriages  and  only  first  marriages  fall  in  these  two  categories) 
the  majority  are  bom  outside  the  community  in  which  they  are  now 
living. 

The  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  three  communities  is  interesting 
because  there  are  clear  differences  between  Port  Mourant  and  the  other 
two  areas.  In  Port  Mourant  over  50  per  cent  of  the  women  in  “customary* 
or  “customary  and  legal”  unions  were  bora  in  Port  Mourant.  This  con¬ 
firms  the  field-observation  that  personal  choice  plays  a  larger  part  in  the 
selection  of  a  spouse  in  Port  Mourant  and  less  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
marrying  outside  the  local  community.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  Port  Mourant  young  married  couples  live  with  the  husband  s  parents 
more  frequently  than  they  do  in  Blairmont  (See  p.  342  above).  This 
would  seem  to  contradict  the  hypothesis  that  the  increasing  importance 
of  propinquity  and  personal  choice  as  factors  in  selection  is  connected 
with  the  increasing  emphasis  laid  upon  the  independence  of  the  new 
nuclear  family.  Several  new  factors  seem  to  be  relevant  here.  One  is  that 
even  when  Port  Mourant  households  contain  a  number  of  married  sons 
and  their  wives  and  children,  there  is  still  an  emphasis  upon  the  inde-  ' 
pendence  of  each  nuclear  family  unit  which  usually  keeps  its  own  separ-  f 
ate  budget  and  builds  a  separate  kitchen.  This  contrasts  with  Windsor  i 
Forest  where  all  the  members  of  a  compound  household  of  this  nature  I 
have  a  common  budget  and  are  engaged  in  a  common  economic  enter-  I 
prise.  In  Blairmont  although  it  is  usual  for  a  newly  married  couple  to  be 
given  a  separate  house  or  apartment  by  the  estate  authorities,  and  of 
course  they  then  form  an  independent  economic  unit,there  is  both  a 
greater  adherence  to  the  traditional  customs  favouring  marriage  with  an 
outsider,  and  a  very  practical  reason  for  doing  so.  Marriage  with  a  young  [ 
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woman  from  another  sugar  estate  creates  a  set  of  affinal  links  which  can 
be  used  if  the  necessity  arises  to  move  from  one  estate  to  another  in 
search  of  employment.  Applications  to  be  taken  into  the  labour  force  of 
a  particular  estate  are  usually  submitted  to  the  overseer,  and  thence  to 
the  manager,  by  someone  already  resident  on  the  estate.  The  manager 
is  much  more  likely  to  admit  the  kinsman  of  a  known  and  trusted  worker 
than  a  complete  stranger.  In  the  past  certainly  it  seems  that  affinal  links 
were  of  great  importance  in  this  respect.  Table  13  shows  that  in  Blair- 
mont  a  smaller  proportion  of  males  is  locally-bom  than  in  the  other 
areas,  and  this  indicates  the  spatial  mobility  of  males  who  are  wholly 
dependent  on  wage  labour.  Since  there  are  few  other  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment  a  man  is  forced  to  move  if  estate  work  becomes  scarce  and  so  a 
degree  of  mobility  from  one  estate  to  another  is  necessary. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  whether  the  maintenance  of  the 
ideal  of  local  exogamy  has  any  significance  in  creating  or  reinforcing  a 
system  of  relationships  wider  than  the  local  community.  In  this  respect 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  brides  are  drawn  from  com¬ 
munities  within  a  radius  of  about  20  miles  of  the  bridegroom’s  home. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  for  estate  dwellers  to  marry  estate  dwellers  and 
villagers  to  marry  villagers.  The  area  from  which  brides  are  drawn  is 
the  area  within  which  social  contacts  of  other  kinds  can  be,  and  are, 
easily  established.  Travel  by  taxi,  train  and  ferry  boat  is  cheap  and  easy; 
a  person  will  travel  up  to  20  miles  in  order  to  attend  a  religious  function, 
a  wedding,  a  funeral,  a  birth  ceremony,  to  watch  a  cricket  match,  or  to 
find  work.  At  distances  greater  than  20  miles  such  travel  becomes  less 
convenient  and  return  trips  are  less  easily  accomplished  on  the  same 
day.  It  seems  therefore,  that  social  relationships  of  several  different  kinds 
radiate  outwards  into  Indian  communities  within  easy  travelling  distance. 

In  the  case  of  Windsor  Forest  there  are  many  organizations  such  as  the 
West  Demerara  Anjuman  Hifazatul  Islam  which  encomrages  reciprocal 
visits  between  local  Jamaats;  the  Rice  Producers  Association  is  organized 
at  the  West  Demerara  level;  all  the  Hindi  schools  in  West  Demerara 
compete  for  prizes  at  a  special  Samelan;  there  is  a  West  Demerara  Cricket 
League  which  organizes  matches  between  the  various  local  community’ 
teams  in  the  area.  All  these  interactive  patterns  tend  to  reinforce  and 
perpetuate  the  sub-system  of  action  which  is  “Indian”.  Links  of  affinal 
and  matrilateral  kinship  reinforce  it  further  and  this  may  be  one  reason  _ 
for  maintaining  a  degree  of  adherence  to  the  local  exogamy  rule  even 
when  other  customs  such  as  child  marraige  and  caste  endogamy  have 
been  abandoned. 

The  Prestige  Significance  of  the  Wedding  Ceremonies 
Having  selected  a  suitable  marriage  partner  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
intermediaries,  having  concluded  the  delicate  negotiations  with  the  family 
of  the  future  husband,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  for  the  ceremony  itself. 
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The  lavishness  of  the  ceremony  and  the  size  of  the  various  gifts  involved  I 
depends  upon  the  status  aspirations  of  the  parents.  [ 

The  feast  a  man  gives  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  his  child  is  both  an 
index  to  his  prestige  and  a  validation  of  it.  The  factors  that  are  important  in 
this  respect  are  the  sumptuousness  of  the  feast  itself,  the  number  and  status 
of  the  guests  and  the  geographical  range  from  which  they  come.  If  it  can 
be  said  that  “Plenty  people  come  ’til  from  Demerara  and  Corentyne”  to  a 
wedding  in  Blairmont  this  is  an  index  to  its  splendour.  If  a  man  has  been 
making  “claims”  to  higher  prestige  in  the  community  on  account  of  his  con-  , 
sumption  preferences,  religious  activities,  choice  of  friends  and  so  on,  the 
wedding  of  his  child  will  have  to  provide  the  foundation  for  the^e  claims. 

In  this  respect  the  wedding  of  his  eldest  daughter  is  the  crucial  test;  for 
subsequent  weddings  he  can  economize  somewhat.  The  obligation  to  make 
this  demonstration  is  so  keenly  felt  that  a  man  will  usually  aim  slightly 
higher  than  the  standard  expected  of  him.  Most  people  in  the  community 
have  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  a  wedding.  The  donor 
of  the  feast  may  refer  to  his  expenses  in  public  or  in  conversation.  If  he 
exaggerates  them  he  will  not  usually  be  challenged,  but  his  listeners  will 
have  a  good  idea  of  how  wide  of  the  truth  his  claims  are,  displaying  an  , 

intimate  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  food  used,  the  amount  of  gifts  ex-  ‘ 

changed  and  so  on.  : 

In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  wedding,  money  has  to  be  saved  over 
a  long  period  and  the  donor  may  go  into  debt.  The  expense  of  even  a 
modest  wedding  is  high  in  relation  to  income.  For  example  in  two  cases  in 
Blairmont  the  cost  of  the  wedding  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  donor’s 
income  over  the  previous  year.  In  Windsor  Forest  the  larger  part  of  the  money 
received  from  sale  of  the  rice  crop  may  be  spent.  The  conspicuous  consump-  I 
tion  aspect  of  these  weddings  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  F 

the  expenditure  is  on  clothes,  food  and  drink.  In  Windsor  Forest  a  higher  ^ 

proportion  of  expenditure  goes  on  the  provision  of  a  dowry,  but  the  level  ( 

of  expenditure  on  clothes  and  food  is  as  high  as  in  the  other  two  places.  | 

Certain  items  in  the  wedding  feast  and  the  entertainment  provided  for  I 
guests  reflect  the  status  and  prestige  of  the  donor  more  than  others.  The  r 
absolute  minimum  that  anyone  can  provide  for  guests  is  r6ti,“  rice  and  vege-  r 
table  curry.  Rum  and  meat  curry  will  generally  be  furnished  to  the  closest  \ 
friends  and  helpers  of  the  donor  after  the  main  rituals  are  over  and  the  offi-  t 
ciating  pundits  have  departed.  The  quantity  of  food  provided  is  related  to  | 
the  number  of  guests,  and  the  size  of  the  wedding  is  often  expressed  in  such  I 

terms  as  “we  fed  800  people”.  However,  it  is  often  marginal  items  such  as  ^ 

rum,  whisky  and  cigarettes  which  are  crucial  to  the  prestige  level  of  the 
wedding,  and  again  the  purchase  of,  say,  whisky  and  cigarettes  is  connected 
with  the  social  class  of  the  guests.  On  the  sugar  estates  a  wedding  organized 
by  a  “prominent”  man  may  be  attended  by  members  of  the  senior  staff  and 
their  wives  who  will  be  given  a  place  of  honour  and  will  be  fed  inside  the 

•Indian  bread. 
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house.  Similarly  at  the  wedding  of  the  children  of  wealthier  men  in  West 
Demerara  it  is  usual  to  have  separate  eating  facilities  for  guests  of  different 
social  class.  Poorer  guests  will  be  fed  at  long  tables  imder  an  awning,  whilst 
guests  of  higher  status  may  be  seated  at  cloth-covered  tables  in  the  house 
and  provided  with  spoons  or  knives  and  forks.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  ‘^pro- 
minent”  guests  upon  his  invitation  list  his  expenditure  must  increase  and 
the  whole  ritual  performance  becomes  more  ostentatious.  The  clothes  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  their  kin  become  more  expensive;  the  bride 
may  even  wear  gloves  and  carry  a  bouquet  when  she  goes  off  with  the  groom, 
and  the  bridegroom  will  wear  an  expensive  suit  and  shoes  under  his  cere¬ 
monial  robe.  In  Windsor  Forest  the  pressures  to  maximize  prestige  are  such 
that  only  in  the  poorest  weddings  will  the  expenditure  on  clothing  be  small. 

The  exhibition  of  wealth  and  prestige  symbols  must  be  made  before  a 
large  gathering  of  course,  and  the  compilation  of  the  invitation  list  is  in  itself 
a  crucial  part  of  the  whole  proceedings.  The  social  importance  of  this  whole 
marriage  complex  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  every  family  keeps  an  “In¬ 
vitation  Book”.  This  is  a  small  notebook  or  a  school  exercise  book  in  which 
the  names  of  all  persons  who  have  given  wedding  gifts  to  that  family  are 
entered,  and  a  list  of  families  to  whom  gifts  have  been  given.  The  amount 
of  the  gift  in  cash  or  kind  is  specified  against  the  donor’s  or  recipient’s  name. 
One  of  the  most  significant  things  about  the  invitation  book  is  that  it  con¬ 
tains  no  referfc-.»ce  to  a  man’s  own  wedding,  but  only  to  his  children’s  wed¬ 
dings,  and  those  weddings  he  has  attended  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  a 
household.  It  is  a  record  of  the  number  and  extent  of  a  man’s  important  social 
relationships  within  the  Indian  community.  The  term  “Invitation  Book”  is 
really  a  misnomer  since  it  records  not  invitations  but  gifts.  One  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  invited  to,  and  attend,  a  wedding  without  giving  a  gift.  The  gift 
is  given  only  if  the  relationship  is  valued,  and  it  generates  an  obligation  to 
reciprocate  at  some  future  date.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  any  Hindu  or  MusUm  marriage  the  families  of  bride  and  groom 
each  invite  their  own  guests  and  each  keep  their  own  inventory  of  gifts  re¬ 
ceived.  Some  ceremony  is  held  at  the  home  of  each  and  opportunities  occur 
for  gift  giving  at  each  home  (6,  pp.  192-3).  The  gifts  entered  in  the  “Invitation 
Rook”  are  not  necessarily  kept  by  the  head  of  the  household;  most  of  them  go 
to  the  bride  or  groom. 

In  deciding  who  shall  be  invited  to  the  wedding,  reference  must  first  lie 
made  to  the  “Invitation  Book”  and  then  careful  consideration  is  given  to 
the  names  of  other  possible  invitees.  Invitations  are  usually  printed  and 
are  always  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  household  “and  family”.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  more  traditional  method  of  sending  a  nao  bearing  a  few  grains  of 
rice  is  used,  but  this  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  printed  invitations.  The  princi¬ 
pal  invitees  are  of  course  relatives  and  friends  but  “prominent”  men  in  the 
community  will  also  be  invited  unless  the  contact  with  them  has  been  so 
slight  that  the  invitation  would  appear  presumptuous.  Again  a  man  will  not 
invite  people  of  a  markedly  higher  status  unless  he  can  afford  to  entertain 
them  in  what  is  considered  a  suitable  manner. 
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Before  leaving  this  brief  description  of  the  ceremonies  of  customary  mai>  1 
riage  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  main  seqnriicfi  [ 
of  events  regardless  of  whether  the  parties  are  Hindu  or  Muslim  and  regard-  { 
less  of  which  particular  sect  they  belong  to.  The  rituals  are  markedly  dif-  ! 
ferent  but  there  is  a  sense  in  which  an  “Indian”  wedding  can  be  described  i 
in  general  terms  irrespective  of  the  particular  ritual  acts  involved.  To  illus-  f 
trate  this  point  we  may  briefly  indicate  the  main  features  of  a  Muslim  wed-  ) 
ding  for  comparison  with  the  description  of  an  orthodox  Hindu  ceremony  (6).  1 

Leaving  aside  the  influence  of  caste  considerations  in  the  choice  of  a  spouse.  | 
the  process  of  choosing  a  suitable  partner  is  essentially  the  same  as  ainongsl  ' 
Hindus,  and  the  initiative  is  taken  by  the  girl's  father.  Whilst  it  is  widely 
known  and  recognized  that  a  Muslim  may  marry  a  “close”  relative,  in  prac¬ 
tice  this  is  very  rarely  done,  and  the  tendency  is  to  choose  a  suitable  partner 
from  a  different  local  community.  The  wedding  ceremony  itself  is  usuallv 
held  on  a  week-end,  as  amongst  Hindus.  On  the  Friday  night  preceding  the 
Sunday  wedding  a  Koran  Shereef  is  held  which  parallels  the  holding  of  the 
Hindu  matti  kore  (6,  p.  180).  Saturday  night  is  devoted  to  cooking  the  mar-  i 
riage  fea.st  and  again  the  help  of  relatives  and  friends  is  enlisted.  On  the 
day  of  the  wedding  the  bridegroom’s  bariat  is  welcomed  by  the  bride’s  father 
and  each  party  is  represented  by  its  own  Meiji  or  priest. 

To  the  casual  observer  there  are  marked  differences  in  the  whole  appear¬ 
ance  and  atmosphere  of  the  wedding.  There  is  none  of  the  colour  and  orna¬ 
mentation  so  characteristic  ot  a  Hindu  ritual  occasion.  True  to  the  austerity 
recommended  by  the  Prophet,  the  guests  are  simply  dressed  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  wears  none  of  the  finery  so  favoured  by  his  Hindu  counterpart.  There  is,  ' 
too,  a  much  more  noticeable  segregation  of  the  sexes,  the  women  being  accom-  I 
modated  inside  the  house  away  from  the  menfolk  amongst  whom  the  central 
ceremonies  will  take  place.  The  central  part  of  the  Muslim  wedding  (Nika) 
is  the  entering  of  a  contract  between  the  groom  and  the  bride’s  father,  the 
validity  of  which  is  independent  of  any  religious  ceremony.  The  essence  of 
this  contract  is  an  agreement  to  take  the  bride  as  a  wife,  and  it  must  be  I 
witnessed  by  two  males.  The  settlement  of  the  girl’s  dowry  is  an  important  j 
part  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  fathers  of  bride  and  groom  are  represented  ^ 
in  this  by  their  respective  Meijis.  Despite  the  fact  that  a  religious  ceremony  i 
is  not  strictly  necessary,  it  is  practically  never  omitted  and  is  now  regarded  | 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  whole  male  audience  joins  the  I 
Meiji  in  prayer,  and  then  listens  to  a  series  of  speeches  on  marital  duties, 
ethical  rules  and  so  forth,  which  are  similar  in  content  to  those  given  at 
a  Hindu  wedding.  Following  the  completion  of  the  wedding  proper,  the 
groom  joins  the  bride  inside  the  house  where  gifts  are  given  and  entered 
in  the  “Invitation  Book”  in  the  same  manner  as  at  a  Hindu  wedding. 

The  similarity  between  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  weddings  is  underlined  by 
the  central  function  played  in  both  by  the  institutions  of  the  feast  and  the 

gift.  Whatever  rites  are  followed  these  institutions  operate  through  the  same 
motives  and  values  and  they  activate  the  same  social  relationships.  They  also 
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provide  the  medium  through  which  the  whole  community  participates  in 
the  event.  A  “proper”  wedding  is  not  possible  without  the  co-operation  <rf 
the  community  at  large  and  divisions  of  race  and  religion  as  reflected  in 
wedding  rites  could  make  this  difficult.  But  the  feast  and  an  organized  sys¬ 
tem  of  gift-giving  prevent  the  wedding  from  becoming  a  sectarian  activity. 
They  provide  a  common  framework  within  which  “a  wedding”  is  a  meaning- 
lul  event  for  everyone  regardless  of  race  or  religion. 

Other  Types  of  Marriage 

Not  all  Indians  in  the  three  communities  studied  marry,  even  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  Hindu  or  Muslim  rites.  The  few  Christians  in  each  com¬ 
munity  fall  in  a  special  category  since  their  first  marriages  may  be  sol¬ 
emnized  according  to  Christian  ritual.  It  is  sometimes  di£Bcult  to  determine 
exactly  whether  a  person  is  a  formal  adherent  to  Christianity  or  not.  Many 
Indians  attend  Christian  churches  and  are  even  baptised  without  severing 
their  Hindu  or  Muslim  connections.  In  the  past  it  was  often  necessary  to 
become  a  nominal  Christian  in  order  to  gain  entry  to  certain  occupations. 
The  schools,  for  example,  being  under  denominational  control,  have  often 
imposed  a  religious  requirement  upon  teachers.  It  is  not  uncommon  there¬ 
fore  for  some  Christians  to  marry  according  to  Hindu  or  Muslim  rites.  On 
the  other  hand  Hindus  or  Muslims  who  are  in  some  way  socially  marginal, 
say  lacking  luiismen  or  friends  in  the  local  community,  may  have  been  m^- 
ri^  by  a  Christian  minister.  For  the  purposes  of  the  tables  we  have  treated 
Christian  marriages  as  being  “legal”. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  elopement  or  “stealing  away”  that  takes 
place  in  every  community.  Young  couples  who  have  developed  a  personal 
attraction  for  each  other  resort  to  elopement  when  it  is  clear  that  parental 
objections  would  make  a  regular  customary  wedding  impossible.  Difference 
in  religious  background  is  the  main  source  of  parental  objection,  but  other 
factors  could  also  arise.  In  some  cases  where  the  parents  are  poor  and  not 
particularly  ambitious  it  may  be  a  relief  when  their  daughter  elopes  and 
they  are  quickly  pacified.  In  other  cases  a  deep  breach  may  result  lasting 
for  many  years.  Elopements  account  for  the  bulk  of  first  marriages  that  are 
classed  as  “common-law”  and  for  a  proportion  of  those  classed  as  legal.  After 
an  eloping  couple  are  settled  in  their  married  life  they  may  legalize  the 
union  and  even  ask  a  pundit  or  Imam  to  bless  it. 

So  far  as  the  vast  majority  of  Indians  are  concerned  "common-law”  and 
“legal”  forms  of  marriage  are  of  secondary  importance  in  the  sense  that  each 
person,  except  in  abnormal  circumstances,  goes  through  a  customary  form  of 
marriage  to  begin  with.  If  for  any  reason  that  fails,  a  new  union  is  entered 
into  fairly  quickly,  but  without  any  public  ceremony.  Men  who  are  marry¬ 
ing  for  the  setond  or  subsequent  time  may  accept  an  offer  from  the  parents 
of  a  girl  who  has  not  previously  been  married,  in  which  case  a  full  cus¬ 
tomary  ceremony  may  be  performed.  Since  marriage  tends  to  be  unstable, 
particularly  in  the  first  few  years,  there  is  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
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TABLE 

14.  Separations 

OF  Ever-Married  Females. 

No.  of  Ever-Muried 

Age  Group 

Fcixiftlcs  who  bEvo 

been  separated 

0  .  25 

26-50 

51  -  75 

Over  75 

Totali 

W/F 

No. 

96 

158 

71 

8 

333 

% 

84.2 

73.5 

91.0 

100.0 

80.2 

B/M 

No. 

120 

170 

42 

2 

334  " 

Never 

% 

85.7 

69.1 

75.0 

66.7 

75.1 

P/M 

No. 

91 

140 

36 

267 

% 

91.9 

83.8 

81.8 

86.4 

W/F 

No. 

18 

54 

6 

78 

% 

15.8 

25.1 

7.7 

18.8 

B/M 

No. 

20 

69 

12 

1 

102 

Once  Only 

% 

14.3 

28.1 

21.4 

33.3 

22.9 

P/M 

No. 

8 

25 

7 

40 

% 

8.1 

15.0 

15.9 

12.9 

W/F 

No. 

3 

1 

4 

% 

1.4 

1.3 

1.0 

Twice  Only  B/M 

No. 

7 

1 

8 

% 

2.8 

1.8 

1.8 

P/M 

No. 

1 

1 

2 

% 

.6 

2.3 

.6 

W/F 

No. 

% 

Thrice  or  B/M 

No. 

1 

1 

More 

% 

1.8 

.2 

P/M 

No. 

% 

W/F 

No. 

114 

215 

78 

8 

415 

% 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Totals  B/M 

No. 

140 

246 

56 

3 

445 

% 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

P/M 

No. 

99 

166 

44 

309 

% 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

persons  at  any  one  time  who  are  (a 

)  living  with  their  second,  third  or 

fourth 

spouse,  and  (b)  living  in  a  union  contracted  according  to  some  other  formula 
than  the  “customary”  one.  Table  14  shows  the  proportion  of  ever-married 
women  who  have  been  separated  and  the  number  of  times  they  have  been 
separated.  Over  the  whole  sample  of  the  three  communities  about  one-fifth 
of  ever-married  women  have  been  separated  at  least  once.  There  is  a  rou^ 
correspondence  between  this  and  the  fact  illustrated  by  Table  9  that  about 
two-thirds  of  ever-married  adults  are  at  present  in  unions  which  have  been 
entered  after  a  customary  ceremony.  When  allowance  is  made  for  the 
widowed  and  for  the  few  who  have  entered  legal  or  common-law  unions 
without  having  been  married  and  separated,  the  figures  presented  tend  to 
confirm  the  field  observation  that  the  vast  majority  of  unions  entered  with¬ 
out  a  customary  ceremony  are  second  or  subsequent  marriages. 
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Despite  this  preference  for  a  customary  Hindu  or  Muslim  ceremony  for 
all  first  marriages,  no  social  distinction  is  made  between  couples  married 
“under  the  bamboo”,  by  law,  or  who  are  living  together  without  any  con¬ 
tract  or  ceremony  having  been  performed.  Neither  is  any  distinction  made 
behveen  the  children  of  such  couples.  Only  after  the  closest  enquiry  does  one 
ascertain  the  exact  history  of  extant  unions.  So  far  as  the  local  community 
is  concerned  any  de  facto  union  where  two  people  are  living  together  is 
accepted  as  a  valid  marriage.  Whether  the  couple  legalize  the  union  or  not 
is  their  business  and  the  only  reason  for  legalizing  it  is  to  protect  the  property 
rights  of  the  .spouse  and  children.  For  Indians  in  the  higher  status  groups 
the  situation  is  different  in  that  both  they  and  their  children  will  meet  more 
occasions  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  produce  marriage  and  birth  certificates, 
and  in  any  case  they  adopt  the  middle-class  Guianese  attitude  that  anything 
other  tfian  legal  marriage  is  lacking  in  respectability.  The  absence  of  any  dis¬ 
tinction  between  common-law  marriage  and  other  forms  amongst  lower-class 
Indians  is  at  first  puzzling  in  view  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  it  in  other 
sections  of  Guianese  society.  The  reason  is  that  so  far  as  other  ethnic  groups 
are  concerned  all  Indian  marriage  forms  are  somewhat  puzzling  and  so  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned  any  children  bom  to  any  Indian  whose  marriage 
is  not  legally  registered  is  technically  “illegitimate’’.  So  far  as  Indians  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  primary  emphasis  is  upon  the  fact  that  everyone  should  marry 
according  to  customary  rites  at  the  proper  age.  What  happens  subsequently 
is  of  less  importance  and  provided  a  woman  doesn’t  give  birth  to  children 
outside  the  framework  of  a  union  involving  common  residence  and  thus  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  marriage,  no  scandal  or  adverse  status  implications  are  involved. 

In  amplification  and  modification  of  the  foregoing  statements  it  may  be 
noted  that  there  is  some  variation  between  the  three  communities,  particularly 
in  the  incidence  of  legalized  unions.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  Table  9;  in 
Port  Mourant  69.7  per  cent  of  the  ever-married  are  at  present  in  legal  unions 
as  opposed  to  38.3  per  cent  in  Windsor  Forest  and  24.8  per  cent  in  Blairmont. 
We  interpret  this  to  mean  that  the  higher  proportion  of  legal  marriages  in 
Port  Movu-ant  corresponds  with  the  greater  degree  of  status  differentiation 
and  “creolization”  in  that  community  and  a  similar  argument  can  be  applied 
to  Windsor  Forest  vis-a-vis  Blairmont.  It  also  corresponds  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  less  concern  in  Blairmont  with  securing  property  rights  of  spouses 
and  offspring  since  there  is  less  property  to  be  inherited. 

The  Kinship  System 

Despite  the  tendency  for  marriage  to  be  virilocal  there  are  no  effective 
localized  kinship  groupings  larger  than  a  loose  three-generational  cluster. 
We  have  already  described  the  process  by  which  new  households  are  estab¬ 
lished.  In  Blairmont  there  is  little  possibility  of  sons  living  in  houses  adjacent 
to  their  parents  since  a  young  couple  ha.s  to  take  any  estate  house  that  is 
available.  In  Windsor  Forest  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  sons*  houses  to 
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be  built  adjacent  to  the  parents’  provided  there  is  enough  space.  In  Port 
Mourant,  largely  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  space  for  new  houses,  and 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  estate  authorities,  sons  tend  to  stay  on  in 
the  parental  home  much  longer,  but  the  proliferation  of  kitchens  is  an  index 
to  the  fact  that  fission  is  already  taking  place.  | 

In  all  three  areas,  despite  the  differing  residence  arrangements,  there  .ire  I 
certain  common  features  in  the  relationship  patterns  between  the  persons  I 
comprising  this  three-generational  group  of  parents,  sons,  sons’  wives  and  chil-  I 
dren.  The  father  may  not  control  the  economic  life  of  his  sons’  households,  f 
but  he  is  not  ignored.  Every  old  couple  with  grown-up  married  children  ! 
forms  the  centre  of  a  radiating  web  of  kinship  ties.  Their  sons  with  their  wives  j 
and  children  are,  ideally,  close  bv  and  in  daily  contact  with  each  other.  The  | 
young  children  in  a  group  like  this  very  often  refer  to  each  other  as  “brothers  ! 
and  sisters”  irrespective  of  exact  kinship  ties.  ( Lest  too  much  importance  be  j 
attached  to  this  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  children  of  umrelated  neigh-  I 
hours  may  do  the  same  thing).  There  will  be  many  directions  in  which  mutual 
help  and  co-operation  take  place  between  the  members  of  this  local  three- 
generation  patriline,  but  the  old  couple  act  as  the  focus  for  co-operation. 
Borrowing  of  food,  implements,  cooking  utensils,  and  even  money  is  medi¬ 
ated  through  them.  The  children  in  the  group  accept  food  from  any  kitchen. 

So  long  as  the  old  couple  are  both  alive  and  maintaining  their  own  house¬ 
hold  it  is  the  centre  of  the  group’s  activities.  When  one  of  them  dies  the 
other  may  become  a  dependent  in  the  household  of  one  of  the  sons;  after 
they  are  both  dead  the  degree  of  co-operation  and  intimacy  between  the 
various  nuclear  families  of  their  sons  gradually  diminishes.  In  some  cases  a 
life-long  attitude  of  friendly  co-operation  persists;  in  others  it  gives  way  to 
intense  rivalry  and  even  enmity  which  is  generally  blamed  on  the  womenfolk. 
Brothers  feel  that  they  should  be  “loving”  to  each  other,  but  several  different 
factors  may  conspire  to  drive  them  apart.  Genuine  rivalry  may  develop  among  | 
them  especially  in  view  of  the  value  placed  upon  “independence”  and  indi¬ 
vidual  achievement.  So  far  as  their  wives  are  concerned  each  woman  is  In¬ 
terested  in  maximizing  her  own  influence  within  her  own  family  situation, 
especially  since  this  is  the  social  field  within  which  virtually  all  her  social 
roles  are  concentrated.  Consequently  the  solidarity  of  the  husband  with  his 
father,  and/or  his  brothers,  is  at  least  a  potential  threat  to  her  influence. 
'This  is  true  of  all  situations  where  women  are  brought  into  a  patrilineal  I 
joint  family  as  wives  and  unless  the  property  relations  binding  together  the 
group  of  males  are  particularly  strong  we  would  expect  some  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  women  to  break  up  the  male  alliance  in  favour  of  an  independent  | 
nuclear  family  affording  greater  scope  for  female  influence  (3,  pp.  1135-6;.  I 
In  one  case  in  Windsor  Forest  the  hostility  between  two  brothers  was  so  great  f 
that  they  built  a  high  fence  dividing  the  small  lot  on  which  their  houses 
were  built.  Each  brother  becomes  the  centre  of  another  three-generation  clus¬ 
ter  as  his  children  grow  up  and  marry.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
a  group  of  brothers  grow  up  in  close  contact  with  each  other  and  often  remain  i 
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life-long  friends,  they  do  not  form  a  corporate  or  even  a  solidary  grouping. 
No  more  extensive  kinship  groups  than  the  three-generation  cluster  ever 
emerge  as  functioning  units.  Given  the  general  pattern  of  building  sons’ 
houses  close  to  the  parents’  a  situation  should  develop  in  which  localized  line¬ 
ages  come  into  being.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this  does  not  happen. 
In  Blairmont  not  even  the  three-generation  group  occupies  adjacent  houses. 
In  Windsor  Forest  and  Port  Mourant  it  may  be  possible  for  three  or  tour 
houses  to  be  squeezed  on  to  the  same  lot,  but  in  the  next  generation  some 
of  the  brothers  will  move  to  take  up  new  lots  in  a  different  area.  Windsor 
Forest  has  been  gradually  expanding  in  this  way.  Then  again  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  mobility  on  the  part  of  males  who 
move  to  other  estates  in  search  of  work  or  to  new  farming  areas  where  more 
land  is  available.  More  important  than  any  of  these  reasons  is  the  fact  that 
the  kinship  principle  is  subordinate  to  other  criteria  of  status  and  group  ment- 
bership. 

So  far  we  have  concentrated  upon  the  three-generational  localized  patriline 
with  its  attached  wives  and  children.  But  the  kinship  system  is  technically 
bilateral.  It  is  bilateral  not  merely  in  the  sense  that  ego’s  mother’s  kin  are- 
known,  visited  and  often  used  as  contacts  for  acquiring  jobs,  or  land,  but 
also  in  that  terminology  tends  to  be  increasingly  English  and  therefore  sym¬ 
metrical.  After  marriage  daughters  pay  frequent  visits  to  their  parents' 
homes;  in  moju’  cases  they  return  there  for  the  birth  of  their  first  child.  Of 
course  they  cannot  maintain  very  close  contacts  with  their  childhood  friends 
and  as  they  grow  older  they  become  more  and  more  enmeshed  in  tlie  local 
community  to  which  they  have  moved  on  marriage.  When  their  own  parents 
die  their  visits  to  their  natal  village  will  be  less  frequent.  In  the  early  years 
of  a  marriage  a  woman  is  always  able  to  return  to  her  parents’  home  in  case 
of  difficulty  with  her  husband  or  in-laws  and  if  she  separates  from  her  first 
husband  she  may  very  well  re-marry  within  her  natal  village.  In  any  local 
Indian  community  there  is  always  a  proportion  of  women  of  this  kind,  so 
that  matrilateral  kinship  ties  may  spread  within  a  person’s  own  natal  village 
as  well  as  into  other  communities.  This  is  particularly  marked  in  Port  Moiurant 
where  inter-marriage  between  members  of  the  local  community  is  frequent. 
(See  Table  12). 

Because  women  are  able  to  own  property  in  their  own  right  in  British  Gui¬ 
ana,  and  also  because  daughters  may  be  given  pieces  of  land  as  part  of  iheix 
dowry,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  possess  pieces  of  land  given  by,  or 
iriherited  from  his  mother,  and  situated  in  her  natal  village.  The  general 
tendency  is  to  give  daughters  their  share  of  the  patrimony  in  the  form  of  a 
dowry  consisting  of  moveable  property  —  cattle,  money,  jewellery  —  and  to 
reserve  land  for  the  sons.  But  there  is  no  rigid  rule  about  this  and  a  man 
often  disposes  of  his  property  amongst  his  children  according  to  need.  In  thL« 
way  property  is  prevented  from  being  completely  tied  to  a  patriline.  The 
above  remarks  apply  primarily  to  the  rice-growing  area  of  course.  In  the 
sugar  estate  areas  matrilateral  ties  are  important  for  other  reasons,  prim¬ 
arily  in  providing  contacts  through  which  entry  to  the  labour  force  of  an¬ 
other  plantation  may  be  effected. 
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Terminology 

Amongst  the  Indians  in  British  Guiana  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  older  people 
able  to  provide  a  persistent  enquirer  with  a  voluminous  list  of  Hindi  kinship 
ttmis,  and  even  youngsters  may  be  expected  to  know  terms  for  such  kins¬ 
folk  as  father’s  father,  mother’s  brother,  father’s  sister  and  so  on.  The  degree 
to  which  Hindi  terms  have  been  replaced  by  English  terms  in  normal  use  is 
highly  variable,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  precise  measure  could  be 
taken.  'The  Hindi  terms  in  most  general  use  are  those  which  refer  to  im¬ 
portant  relationships  for  which  there  is  no  exact  English  term.  'The  most  im¬ 
portant  such  term  is  baugi  meaning  elder  brother’s  wife.  Because  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  virilocal  marriage  the  wife  of  the  eldest  of  a  group  of  brothers  is 
likely  to  become  established  as  a  sort  of  second-in-command  to  the  mother 
of  the  group  of  brothers.  The  younger  brothers  and  their  wives  call  her 
baugi  and  their  children  very  often  refer  to  her  as  barima  or  by  the  English 
equivalent  “big  mumma”.  The  term  baugi  is  widely  known  amongst  non- 
Indians  in  British  Guiana  and  has  attained  a  sort  of  ciurrency  as  the  key 
“Indian”  kinship  term.  Amongst  Indians  themselves  it  is  used  freely  by 
younger  people  as  a  friendly  form  of  address  to  women  who  have  marri^ 
into  a  local  community.  In  the  same  way  that  the  children  of  neighbouring 
famih'es  refer  to  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters  so  the  younger  members 
of  neighbouring  families  use  the  term  baugi  for  the  wives  of  older  classifi- 
catory  siblings. 

Apart  from  baugi  and  barima  (or  big  mumma),  there  is  one  other  term 
which  is  in  common  use  and  for  which  there  is  no  English  equivalent  or  near- 
equivalent.  'This  is  samdhi  (fern,  samdhin)  which  is  a  reciprocal  term  used 
between  the  parents  of  a  married  couple.  The  man  with  whom  one  contracts 
one’s  child’s  marriage  is  not  merely  known  through  the  child:  he  is  sought 
out  for  his  social  standing,  and  the  child’s  marriage  is  the  means  of  “joining 
family”.  In  the  wedding  ritual  a  special  ceremony  involving  the  exchange  of 
eulogies  between  the  samdhi  takes  place.  (6,  p.  185). 

Many  other  Hindi  terms  are  known  and  used,  including  those  that  distin¬ 
guish  between  patrilateral  and  matrilateral  kin.  However,  their  use  is  very  | 
uneven,  and  the  terms  aunt,  uncle,  cousin,  niece,  nephew,  grandma  and 
grandpa  are  commonly  used  both  in  address  and  reference.  Fig.  1  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Hindi  and  English  terms  are  intermixed 
even  by  one  individual.  In  this  case  Ego  is  a  well-educated  youth  of  about 
20  years  and  the  terms  first  given  are  those  he  normally  uses  to  address  the 
kinsman  or  kinswoman  against  whom  they  appear.  The  terms  underneath 
are  those  used  in  addressing  Ego. 

There  would  be  little  point  in  listing  all  the  Hindi  kinship  terms  known, 
and  sometimes  used,  by  Indians  in  British  Guiana.  The  important  thing  is 
that  despite  the  persistence  of  the  knowledge  of  an  ideal  “Indian”  kinship 
system  in  which  the  correct  terms  attach  to  ideal  relationships,  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  the  relationships  between  kin  are  better  expressed  through  English  tenns. 


FIG.  1.  Actual  Kinship  Terms  Used  by  30-year-old  Male  Infoi 
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The  difference  in  behaviour  towards  matrilateral  and  patrilateral  kin  only 
arises  because  of  the  probable  difference  in  their  spatial  proximity  to  ego. 
The  terms  chaacha  and  chaachi  (paternal  uncle  and  aunt)  and  motvsa  and 
mowsi  (maternal  uncle  and  aunt)  are  convenient  to  use  in  reference,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  English  words  auntie  and  uncle  better  express  the 
equivalence  between  the  two  sides  of  the  family  so  far  as  ego  is  concerned. 
Whilst  children  usually  grow  up  in  close  proximity  to  their  father’s  kinsfolk, 
they  are  taken  on  extended  visits  to  their  mother’s  kin  and  are  often  bom 
in  their  mother’s  natal  village.  We  find  none  of  the  classic  asymmetry  in  the 
relationship  of  ego  to  father’s  siblings  and  to  mother’s  siblings  associated 
with  societies  with  strong  patrilineages,  largely  because  there  are  no  patn- 
lineages  and  the  authoritarianism  in  the  father-child  relationship  is  very 
sharply  modified  in  the  Guianese  environment.  Similarly,  although  there  are 
differentiating  terms  for  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents,  ego  has  a 
similar  relationship  to  both  sets.  All  grandparents  are  indulgent,  taking  the 
side  of  their  grandchildren  against  their  parents. 

We  have  already  stressed  the  shallowness  of  the  kinship  system,  and  this  is 
matched  by  the  relatively  narrow  range  of  kinship  recognition.  Little  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  kin  further  removed  than  descendants  of  one’s  parents’  siblings 
or  quasi-siblings.®  There  are  no  prohibitions  on  inter-marriage  with  anyone 
further  removed  than  first  cousin,  and  even  first  cousins  occasionally  marry 
despite  objections  that  they  are  “too  close”.  No  distinction  is  made  in  this 
respect  between  parallel  and  cross  cousins. 

There  are  a  number  of  social  relationships  which  are  not  properly  a  part 
of  the  kinship  system,  but  which  are  assimilated  to  the  kinship  idiom.  We 
have  already  noted  the  tendency  for  children  who  live  together  in  the  same 
house,  or  in  neighbouring  houses  to  call  each  other  brother  or  sister  irre¬ 
spective  of  exact  genealogical  tie,  if  any.  Such  quasi-siblings  may  carry  their 
relationship  forward  beyond  childhood  so  that  children  use  the  term  auntie 
or  uncle  for  their  parents'  quasi-siblings.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  lack  of 
any  careful  discrimination  between  the  members  of  such  a  group,  because  it 
reflects  the  general  absence  of  property,  political  or  status  ties  with 
mother’s  or  father’s  siblings.  One  other  kind  of  tie,  which  was  more  important 
in  the  past,  should  be  mentioned  because  of  its  similarity  to  a  kinship  tie.  This 
is  the  relationship  of  “ship-mates”  or  jahaji.  Indentured  immigrants  travelling 
from  India  to  British  Guiana  on  the  same  ship  often  maintained  contact  with 
each  other  after  arrival  and  referred  to  each  other  by  the  term  jahaji.  The 
children  of  such  fellow  voyagers  often  continued  the  special  relationship,  but 
now  that  there  are  few  of  the  original  indentured  immigrants  left  it  is  be¬ 
coming  of  little  importance.  The  nearest  equivalent  to  the  jahaji  relationship, 
is  probably  the  relationship  between  members  of  the  same  age-grade  in  some 
African  societies.  The  process  of  engaging  in  indentures,  travelling  for  many 
weeks  across  the  ocean,  and  being  disgorged  into  a  new  social  environment 

•By  “quasi-siblings"  we  mean  all  those  that  are  called  brother  or  sister  apart  from  full 
siblings. 
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was  closely  akin  to  a  sort  of  social  rebirth  binding  together  those  who  jointly 
participate  in  it.  The  same  kind  of  relationship  is  reported  to  have  existed 
amongst  African  slaves  in  the  New  World.  In  the  case  of  the  Indians  the 
tendency  to  refer  constantly  to  this  “initiation”  was  probably  reinforced  by 
the  administrative  practice  of  referring  to  each  immigrant  by  a  number  com¬ 
pounded  of  a  serial  number,  the  name  of  the  ship  by  which  he  came  and 
the  year  of  disembarkation,  (e.g.  21963  Mersey  1884).  This  practice  was 
instituted  and  maintained  partly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
individuals  by  unfamiliar  names. 

The  above  discussion  of  kinship  applies  equally  well  to  Hindus  and  Mus¬ 
lims,  and  the  same  terms  are  used  by  both.  A  few  small  groups  of  people 
of  Madrasi  descent  vary  in  some  minor  respects  from  the  system  as  pre¬ 
sented  here,  but  as  there  are  practically  none  in  the  communities  studied  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  these  variations. 


Conclusion 

The  broad  picture  that  emerges  from  our  analysis  is  of  a  family  structure 
in  which  the  nuclear  family  is  the  key  unit;  early  marriage  is  the  norm; 
paternal  authority  is  respected;  and  ideally  young  married  couples  should 
live  in  the  household  of  the  husband’s  parents.  We  have  tried  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  actual  relations  between  family  members  and  kinsfolk  con¬ 
form  to,  or  deviate  from  the  structural  norms.  In  order  to  do  this  it  has  been 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  normal  cyclical  processes  of  growth  and 
decay  in  the  complex  of  family  relations  which  are  most  easily  examined 
through  the  study  of  domestic  groups.  In  doing  this  it  became  clear  that  the 
custom  of  early  marriage  with  its  ritual  and  prestige  significance  is  a  most 
important  element  linking  the  family  system  to  other  systems  of  social  action, 
and  we  discussed  the  various  functions  of  customary  marriage  in  some  detail. 
The  two  most  important  of  these  are  in  symbolizing  “Indian”  group  differ¬ 
entiation  within  the  total  society,  and  as  a  prestige  symbol  at  the  local  com¬ 
munity  level.  The  incorporation  of  the  newly  married  couple  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  bridegroom’s  parents  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  marriage  itself. 

Consideration  of  the  developments  following  this  incorporation  of  the 
newly  married  couple  immediately  involves  a  series  of  new  factors  and  makes 
comparison  between  the  three  areas  selected  for  study  particularly  important. 
In  none  of  the  three  communities  is  it  normal  for  the  growth  of  a  large 
tightly  organized  extended  family  group  to  take  place.  In  Windsor  Forest 
with  its  economic  base  of  peasant  rice-farming  there  is  the  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  co-operative  extended  family,  but  even  here  the  tendency  is  for 
each  nuclear  family  unit  to  establish  its  independence  within  the  space  of 
a  few  years.  In  Blairmont  and  Port  Mourant  the  process  of  separation  is 
even  more  rapid,  though  in  Port  Mourant,  because  of  the  housing  shortage. 
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a  collection  of  economically  independent  nuclear  family  units  may  continue 
to  share  one  dwelling.  Apart  from  the  purely  economic  factors  which  facili¬ 
tate  or  make  difficult  the  early  independence  of  sons  from  paternal  authority 
and  control,  there  is  the  effect  of  those  social  values,  institutionalized  in  the 
total  society,  which  equate  the  adult  married  state  for  males  with  independent 
headship  of  a  household  and  adult  married  state  for  females  with  being 
mistress  of  her  own  household.  The  effect  of  these  values  is  present  in  all 
communities,  but  tends  to  vary  with  what  we  have  termed  “creolization”  as 
a  kind  of  shorthand  to  cover  both  the  general  process  of  assimilation  of 
Guianese  culture  norms,  and  the  special  case  of  upward  social  mobility  in 
the  Guianese  social  system. 

To  carry  this  analysis  of  the  Guianese  Indian  family  system  further  com¬ 
parison  can  be  made  ( a )  with  the  family  system  of  other  ethnic  groups  with¬ 
in  the  same  economic  and  political  framework  of  Guianese  society,  and  (b) 
with  other  groups  of  Indians  of  similar  origin  who  have  been  assimilated  into 
other  societies  such  as  Fiji,  Mauritius, -South  Africa  and  Surinam.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  discuss  the  first  set  of  comparisons  in  another  article  in  the  near 
future.  The  second  type  of  comparative  study  can  only  be  satisfactorily  under¬ 
taken  when  a  sufficient  range  of  particular  case  studies  is  available. 
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The  Economy  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla 

By 

Cableen  O’Loughlin 

I 

I  Introduction 

Geographical  Features 

This  administration  comprises  three  islands  (2),  St.  Kitts  (population 
37,000),  Nevis  (population  13,000)  and  Anguilla  (population  5,000)*.  It  is 
difficult,  when  considering  the  economic  aspects  of  this  group  to  view  it  as 
a  single  economy.  Although  in  area,  population  and  economic  wealth,  St. 
Kitts  dominates  the  scene,  the  other  islands  make  a  contribution  which  is 
not  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total.  The  problem  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  social  and  economic  structures  of  Anguilla  and  Nevis  are  unlike 
tliat  of  St.  Kitts  in  some  ways.  In  the  smaller  islands  peasant  farms  predomin¬ 
ate,  whilst  St.  Kitts  is  perhaps  the  “purest”  estate  economy  in  the  Federation. 
The  smaller  islands  practise  a  more  diverse  form  of  agriculture  whilst  St. 
Kitts  is  highly  specialized  in  sugar  production.  In  Anguilla,  probably  the 
I  poorest  of  the  three,  fishing  and  seagoing  activities  are  more  important. 
These  major  differences  between  the  islands  not  only  influence  their  position 
on  the  national  income  scale  but  also  their  potentials  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

It  is  thus  a  weakness  of  the  present  study  that  the  main  tables  and  accounts 
presented  incorporate  the  whole  administration  as  one  unit.  Very  rough  esti¬ 
mates  are  made  of  the  gross  domestic  product  of  Nevis;  but  in  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  detailed  accounts  for  the  three 
I  islands  separately  since  such  important  sources  of  information  as  govern¬ 
ment  accounts  and  trade  retiums  cannot  easily  be  divided  between  the  three 
islands.  It  is  hoped  that  in  future,  because  of  the  probably  differing  develop¬ 
ment  trends,  some  effort  will  be  made  to  collect  statistical  data  for  the  three 
islands  separately.  More  field  surveys  showing  the  interdependence  of  the 
economies  of  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts,  such  as  that  made  in  1952  would  also  be 
of  value  at  the  present  time  (8), 

Both  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  are  volcanic  islands  and  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  strait  which  is  only  three  miles  across.  Anguilla  is  of  different 
formation,  being  of  coral.  This  island  is  60  miles  north  of  St.  Kitts  and  is 
nearer  to  the  islands  of  the  Dutch  and  French  Lesser  Antilles.  The  average 

•The  population  figures  are  very  approximate.  The  last  census  was  taken  in  1946,  and  pro¬ 
jections  from  this  date  are  based  on  registration  data.  The  forthcoming  census  of  the  West 
Indies  will  enable  corrections  to  be  made. 
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rainfall  in  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  approximates  to  50  inches,  both  temperature 
and  rainfall  being  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  the  Windward  Islands. 
Anguilla  being  low-lying  is  rather  drier  and  the  natural  vegetation  comprises 
the  low  bush  characteristic  of  such  islands. 

Neither  St.  Kitts  nor  Nevis  has  natural  harbours  comparable  with  the 
deep  inlets  of  Antigua.  St.  Kitts  is,  however,  a  long  island  stretching  across 
the  path  of  the  trade  winds  and  the  long,  gently  curved  lee  coast  makes 
Basseterre,  Salt  Ponds  and  Charlestown  (Nevis)  rather  more  sheltered  road¬ 
steads  than  those  of  Montserrat  and  Dominica.  All  three  islands  have  air¬ 
fields  which  can  be  served  by  small  aircraft  and  in  St.  Kitts  it  is  planned  to 
increase  the  runway  so  that  larger  aircraft  can  call. 

Both  Nevis  and  Anguilla  have  good  beaches  and  are  thus  potential  tourist 
centres.  In  St.  Kitts,  the  only  really  good  beaches  are  in  the  long  thin  southern 
peninsula  known  as  Salt  Ponds.  This  part  of  St.  Kitts  is  inaccessible  by  road 
and  is  privately  owned.  It  contributes  little  to  the  economy  at  the  present 
time,  comprising  very  poor  agricultural  land,  but  its  potential  as  a  tourist 
resort  has  already  been  recognized  and  several  schemes  have  been  mooted 
for  its  development. 

Sugar  production  in  the  greater  part  of  St.  Kitts  has  been  characterized  by 
a  highly  efficient  (by  West  Indian  standards)  estate  economy,  and  almost 
all  arable  acreage  is  under  this  crop.  Small  quantities  of  sugar  are  also  grown 
in  Nevis.  The  second  export  crop  is  cotton  which  is  grown  in  all  three  islands 
but  which  has  met  with  varied  success  owing  to  irregular  rainfall  and  pest 
infestation. 

Population  and  Labour 

The  population  of  all  three  islands  was  estimated  to  be  55,000  in  1957  but 
it  is  believed  possible  that  recent  emigration  may  have  been  greater  than  is 
supposed  and  that,  if  anything,  the  figure  may  be  corrected  downwards  after 
tlie  forthcoming  census.  Emigration  from  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  has  been  mainly 
to  U.K.  In  Anguilla,  however,  labour  has  been  recruited  both  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  island  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  Dutch  oil  island  of  Aruba  and  the  migration 
pattern  from  Anguilla  is  probably  more  diverse.  The  enormous  increase  in 
overseas  postal  and  money  orders  cashed  between  the  years  1954  and  1956 
(see  the  item  “remittances”  in  Account  4)  gives  a  rough  guide  to  the  size  of 
the  migration  wave.  In  this  respect  the  three  islands  are  comparable  with 
Montserrat  rather  than  with  Antigua  where  net  migration  has  not  been  so 
great. 

The  employment  pattern  in  St.  Kitts  is  extremely  uniform,  it  being  essenti¬ 
ally  a  capitalist  monoproduct  economy.  There  are  very  few  independent 
small  farmers  and  nearly  all  the  working  population  finds  employment  as 
wage  earners  in  the  sugar  industry.  The  work  is  of  a  seasonal  nature  and 
there  are  few  alternative  opportunities  of  employment;  but  up  to  the  present 
the  earnings  in  sugar  in  St.  Kitts  have  been  higher  than  in  the  majority  of 
sugar-producing  countries  of  the  West  Indies  and  owing  to  a  relatively  high 
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standard  of  organization  in  the  industry,  work,  although  seasonal,  is  fairly 
secure.  The  problem  thus  is  one  of  underemployment  during  the  off  season 
rather  than  unemployment;  a  problem  which  has  been  worsened  in  the  past 
by  the  absence  of  workers’  food  gardens  on  which  they  can  work  during  the 
off-season.  This  problem  is,  however,  being  tackled  by  the  government  who 
are  endeavouring  to  provide  allotments  and  to  ensure  that  estates  provide 
such  areas. 

In  Nevis  and  Anguilla  small  farming  predominates  and  the  opportunities 
for  wage  employment  are  few.  Apart  from  the  sugar  industry  in  St.  Kitts 
employment  on  a  limited  scale  is  offered  by  government,  distribution  and 
transport  and  domestic  service. 

The  Structure  of  the  Economy 

Although  the  sugar  growing  industry  in  St.  Kitts  is  an  estate  economy  it  is 
not  dominated  (as  in  the  case  of  British  Guiana)  by  a  single  company  or 
even  by  a  small  group  of  companies.  There  are  approximately  50  estates  and 
the  majority  are  owned  individually  or  as  partnerships,  although  a  few  have 
been  incorporated.  Sugar  milling  is,  however,  carried  on  by  one  company 
whose  mill  near  Basseterre  is  of  a  modem  type  and  thus  relatively  efficient. 
Statistics  for  the  sugar  industry  are  shown  in  Account  1  and  in  Table  2. 

Small  fanners,  mainly  in  Nevis,  count  cotton  as  their  main  export  crop. 
The  majority  oi  the  food  crops  grown  in  the  administration  are  believed  to 
come  from  Nevis.  Owing  to  the  nearness  of  this  island  to  St.  Kitts  fresh  foods 
can  be  transported  by  sea  almost  every  day  to  the  main  island.  This  trans¬ 
portation  takes  place  generally  in  unpowered  sailing  barges,  which  although 
probably  a  fairly  economic  form  of  transport  may  be  delayed  by  weather 
conditions  with  a  consequent  deterioration  in  the  fresh  food.  There  is  a  govern¬ 
ment-run  passenger  steamer  plying  between  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  and  the  service 
is  generally  utilized  to  full  capacity.  Many  small  producers  from  Nevis  take 
their  products  to  St.  Kitts  to  sell.  Whilst  in  St.  Kitts  they  purchase  goods  from 
the  stores  in  Basseterre  for  their  own  needs.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that 
tliere  has  been  a  lack  of  development  in  marketing  and  in  distribution  in¬ 
dustries  in  Nevis.  Few  overseas  ships  call  at  Nevis.  Most  Nevis  produce 
destined  for  overseas  markets  is  exported  via  Basseterre  and  much  of  the 
imported  goods  consumed  in  Nevis  are  bought  in  the  bigger  island. 

The  developments  in  political  and  constitutional  fields  which  have  taken 
place  have  tended  to  highlight  the  economic  differences  between  the  two 
islands.  In  St.  Kitts  the  wage-earning  group  predominate  numerically  whilst 
Nevis  is  mainly  a  society  of  small  individual  farmers.  This  position  has  led 
to  the  expression  of  a  sense  of  grievance  by  Nevis  that  it  is  not  adequately 
represented,  that  public  expenditure  does  not  take  full  account  of  its  require¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  reluctance  of  St.  Kitts  to  obtain  a  grant-in-aid  has  had 
adverse  effects  on  the  smaller  island.  Whether  these  complaints  are  justified 
or  not  cannot  be  considered  here  but  the  position  is  of  interest  in  that  it 
illustrates  that  insular  differences  carry  some  weight  in  economic  and  social 
affairs. 
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Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  this  kind  of  position  arise  within  a  group 
of  islands  when  it  does  not  arise  for  instance  between  richer  and  poorer  sec¬ 
tions  of  one  island  or  a  mainland  territory?  Why  does  the  existence  of  a 
narrow  strait  between  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts  make  the  position  any  different 
from  that  which  would  exist  supposing  Nevis  to  be  a  district  linked  by  land 
to  St.  Kitts?  This  is  perhaps  a  small  scale  model  of  the  problem  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  as  a  whole  in  which  a  group  of  islands  are  endeavouring  to  form 
one  nation.  Clearly  the  islands  have  so  much  in  common  that  insular  differ¬ 
ences  seem  small  compared  with  common  interests  in  both  the  smaller  and 
the  larger  groups  but  it  is  folly  to  pretend  that  islands  are  no  more  individuals 
than  are  areas  of  a  mainland  territory  divided  from  each  other  by  lines  on 
the  map.  The  natural  boundary  of  the  sea  has  tended  to  give  each  island  a 
different  history;  this,  combined  with  differences  in  geographical  and  geo¬ 
logical  factors,  has  led  to  the  emergence  of  differences  in  social  and  economic 
patterns.  Modem  methods  of  transport  and  communications  should  lead  to 
a  weakening  of  the  differences  and  a  growth  of  the  sense  of  common  destiny 
under  the  Federation.  Nevertheless  the  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies  are 
individuals  and  are  not  simply  copies  of  each  other,  and  in  the  St.  Kitts 
group  the  differences  have  caused  certain  economic  and  political  problems 
to  arise.  These  problems  cannot,  however,  be  discussed  in  detail  in  this 
paper.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  they  are  of  economic  importance  and  are 
likely  to  influence  the  relative  gro^vth  rates  in  the  three  islands  and  the 
sources  of  government  revenue  and  direction  of  expenditure. 

Industries  which  have  been  considered  as  possible  in  these  islands  as  a 
basis  for  economic  development  are  tourism  in  all  three  islands,  livestock 
production  in  all  three  islands  and  the  expansion  of  coconuts  and  food  crops 
in  Nevis.  The  area  in  St.  Kitts  most  suitable  for  livestock  and  tourism  is  the 
Salt  Ponds  area  nearest  to  Nevis.  The  development  of  an  “economic  region” 
taking  in  sections  of  both  islands  would  perhaps  help  to  break  down  insularity 
and  give  a  sense  of  common  purpose  to  the  two  islands.  Measures  are  already 
being  taken  to  introduce  coconut  milling  to  Nevis  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  production  of  this  crop  could  be  greatly  expanded. 

Whilst  sugar  is  so  profitable  in  St.  Kitts,  it  is  improbable  and  perhaps  un¬ 
desirable  that  the  main  agricultural  region  of  St.  Kitts  should  become  greatly 
diversified  and  it  seems  that,  since  the  income  from  sugar  is  unlikely  to 
increase  greatly,  increases  in  national  income  will  be  dependent  on  non-crop 
industries  such  as  livestock  and  tourism.  The  experience  of  Antigua  seems 
to  indicate  that  tourism  is  a  fairly  good  “get  rich  quick”  industry  but  since 
it  may  have  a  strong  impact  on  aspects  of  social  and  economic  life  it  is 
obviously  desirable  that  full  and  frank  discussion  should  take  place  between 
all  strata  of  society  concerned  before  any  irrevocable  commitments  are  made. 

The  table  of  gross  domestic  product  for  St.  Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla  shows  that 
between  1953  and  1957  the  G.D.P.  has  risen  from  an  estimated  $13.6  million 
to  an  estimated  $16.2  million.  The  contribution  of  the  sugar  industry  to  tlie 
gross  domestic  product  has  remained  virtually  unchanged.  The  increase  in 
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national  income  has  been  caused  mainly  by  a  growth  in  government  expendi¬ 
ture  and  to  some  extent  by  a  growth  in  distribution  and  tertiary  industries. 
It  is,  however,  not  considered  that  the  real  growth  of  national  income  in  St. 
Kitts  during  the  period  has  been  significant  since  the  3  per  cent  rate  of 
growth  at  current  prices  has  almost  certainly  been  counteracted  by  increases 
in  the  price  level. 

Although  comparisons  with  other  islands  can  only  be  considered  in  the 
most  general  terms,  it  is  tempting  to  compare  the  figures  for  St.  Kitts  with 
the  estimates  made  for  Antigua  (6),  which  has  approximately  the  same  popu¬ 
lation  as  the  St.  Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla  group.  The  figures  for  gross  domestic 
product  of  the  two  administrations  are  shown  in  Table  1. 


TABLE  1.  CoMPABisoN  op  Cross  Domestic  Product,  St.  Kitt8-Nkvis-Ancvilj>a 
AND  Anticua-Barbuda,  1953-57  ( $  million ) 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Antigua-Barbuda 

12.1 

10.7 

12.4 

15.9 

16.3 

St.  Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla 

13.7 

14.2 

14.6 

15.5 

16.2 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  although  the  economy  of  Antigua 
was  stagnating  during  the  period  1953-55  there  was  a  marked  rate  of  growth 
between  1955  and  1957  (which  is  believed  to  have  continued  through  1958). 
This  is  mainly  due  to  increases  in  the  tourist  industry,  govermnent  expendi¬ 
ture  and  constn’Ction.  Allowing  for  an  increase  in  the  price  level  and  a 
probable  increase  in  the  population  it  is  considered  that  the  real  per  capita 
rate  of  growth  in  Antigua  between  1955  and  1957  was  approximately  4  per  cent 
per  annum.  In  St.  Kitts  on  the  other  hand,  although  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  steady  rate  of  growth  in  terms  of  ciurent  prices  throughout  the  period, 
an  allowance  for  small  increases  in  the  price  level  virtually  wipes  out  this 
increase  so  that  die  real  per  capita  growth  in  income  is  not  considered  to 
be  more  than  1  per  cent  per  annum  throughout  the  period.  For  an  economy 
which  is  largely  dependent  on  the  price  of  one  product  diis  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  ^an  a  “cushion’*  against  small  price  fluctuations.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  almost  exclusively  due  to  government  expenditure  increases. 

In  1957  the  gross  domestic  product  of  the  Antigua-Barbuda  group  was 
practically  the  same  as  diat  of  the  St.  Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla  group.  On  a  per 
capita  basis  the  lead  was  in  fact  taken  by  Antigua  since  the  population  is 
slighdy  less.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  price  level  in  Antigua 
is  higher  than  in  St.  Kitts  so  that  in  real  terms  the  latter  group  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  our  discussion  of  Nevis  on  page  401  we  show  moreover  that  the 
per  capita  income  of  Nevis  is  lower  than  the  average  for  the  group.  That  of 
.\nguiUa  is  estimated  to  be  even  lower  than  Nevis.  Therefore  taking  each 
island  individually  it  would  seem  that  St.  Kitts  still  enjoys  a  higher  per 
capita  income  than  Antigua,  although  the  difference  has  narrowed  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  the  last  few  years.  It  seons,  moreover,  that  the  Antiguan  economy 
is  now  buoyant  whilst  the  St  Kitts  economy  is  static;  therefore  unless  speedy 
developments  occur  in  St.  Kitts  its  per  capita  product  will  soon  fall  below 
that  of  Antigua. 
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II 

The  Sector  Accounts  for  St.  Knrs-NEvis-ANGtJiLLA 

The  sector  accounts  for  St.  Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla  are  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  studies  of  Montserrat  (5)  and  Antigua  (6)  and  are  adapted  from  the 
system  Mr.  Dudley  Seers  introduced  for  Barbados  (7).  This  system  of  ac¬ 
counts  shows  better  the  working  of  a  small  island  than  does  the  United 
Nations  (9)  system,  which  cannot  for  instance  illustrate  the  interdependence 
between  one  main  industry  such  as  sugar  and  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  the  United  Nations  system  of  accounts  is  likely  to  be  adopted  for 
the  Federation  as  a  whole,  the  supplementary  tables  in  this  study  have  been 
so  drawn  up  as  to  enable  the  U.N.  set  of  accounts  to  be  calculated  fairly 
easily  if  necessary. 

The  details  of  each  item  in  the  accounts  and  the  sources  of  information 
are  as  follows: 

In  the  sugar  account  most  of  the  information  was  obtained  from  the  Sugar 
Producers  Association  and  from  amalgamated  tax  data.  On  the  receipts  side 
the  items  for  stock  change  were  calculated  by  reference  to  the  difference 
between  output  and  sales  and  may  not  be  so  accmrate  as  are  the  other  items 
on  this  side.  The  reason  why  stocks  are  the  only  transactions  shown  between 
sugar  and  savings  and  investment  may  not  at  once  be  apparent.  Profits  are 
shown  as  paid  out  gross;  that  is  to  say,  the  profit  incomes  of  local  residents 
are  shown  as  paid  gross  to  households  and  profit  incomes  of  overseas  residents 
as  paid  gross  to  overseas,  with  the  exception  in  this  case  of  direct  taxes.  Thus 
saving  and  investment  by  sugar  business  is  shown  in  the  case  of  local  residents 
as  part  of  the  saving  of  households  and  in  the  case  of  overseas  residents  as 
part  of  direct  investment  from  overseas  (see  Accounts  3  and  6).  The  greater 
part  of  this  latter  item  is  in  fact  investment  by  sugar  interests.  Such  items, 
again,  as  the  Sugar  Labour  Welfare  Fund  expenditure  on  housing  is  also 
a  form  of  investment  from  sugar  receipts  but  as  it  is  shown  in  government 
accounts  as  a  receipt  from  export  duties  it  has  been  treated  similarly  in  these 
accounts.  The  sugar  outlays  which  are  included  in  the  gross  domestic  pro¬ 
duct  (or  factor  incomes)  include  wages,  salaries  and  profits,  including  taxes 
on  profits  and  export  duty.  The  other  outlays  of  the  sugar  sector  are  to  local 
firms  for  goods  and  services  and  direct  purchases  from  overseas,  but  the  divi¬ 
sion  between  these  two  allocations  is  rather  arbitrary  as  no  exact  data  are 
available  which  shows  how  much  fuel,  fertilizers,  bags  and  other  things  used 
in  sugar  production  are  imported  directly  by  the  producers  and  how  much 
is  imported  through  local  firms.  Generally  speaking  it  is  felt  that  the  larger 
items  on  the  sugar  account  are  of  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  the  smaller 
items  involve  more  estimation. 

The  account  for  other  industries  and  agriculture  includes  all  business  in  ' 
the  economy  except  sugar.  Non-cash  and  cash  agricultural  production  are  in¬ 
cluded,  as  are  net  rents  and  other  goods  and  services.  All  production  on  the  j 
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I  capital  formation  account  is  considered  as  part  of  the  construction  and  en¬ 
gineering  industry  which  is  included  in  Accounts  2.  It  is  therefore  assumed 
tliat  capital  goods  such  as  machinery  and  plant  are  imported  by  construction 
and  distribution  and  not  imported  directly  by  either  government,  sugar  or 
households.  This  is  obviously  a  simplification,  but  as  the  exact  allocation  is 
not  known  it  is  felt  to  be  justified.  Government  capital  expenditure  is  also 
included  in  the  other  industries  sector  as  Account  5  includes  only  govern¬ 
ment  current  transactions.  Here  again,  government  sources  of  investible  funds 
are  shown  as  allocated  to  the  receipts  side  of  Table  3  and  the  actual  outlays 
j  in  both  public  and  private  capital  formation  are  shown  on  the  expenditure 
side  of  this  account  under  the  item  “Payments  to  construction  and  distribution 
for  capital  works”  which  also  appears  in  Account  2. 

The  sources  from  which  the  data  for  Account  2  were  estimated  included 
amalgamated  tax  statistics,  information  on  numbers  of  public  transport 
vehicles  and  information  on  yields  and  prices  from  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  (1).  The  pre-Federal  Authority  had  undertaken  a  pilot  agricultural  sur¬ 
vey  in  Nevis  and  the  information  from  this,  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Agricultural  Economist,  was  also  of  value.  The  information  in  Account  2  is 
not  considered,  however,  to  be  of  such  a  high  order  of  reliability  as  that  in 
Account  1. 

Account  3  shows  on  the  receipts  side  the  sources  of  capital  funds  and  on 
the  payments  side  their  allocation.  Further  details  of  types  of  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  are  shown  in  Table  5.  The  information  for  capital  formation  estimates 
was  derived  from  government  accounts  and  by  direct  enquiry  from  the  main 
r  firms  concerned.  Capital  formation  by  smaller  business  is  rather  a  broad 
estimate  but  reference  to  the  imports  of  capital  goods  assisted  in  making  this 
estimate. 

Details  of  household  income  shown  on  the  receipts  side  of  Account  4  are 
derived  from  Accounts  1  and  2  and  checked  to  some  extent  by  reference  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Labour’s  statistics.  Remittance  income  is  derived  from 
j)ost  office  figures  showing  cashings  of  overseas  postal  and  money  orders.  As 
regards  household  expenditure,  this  is  derived  from  the  detailed  table  which 
was  based  on  import  and  output  data. 

The  government  (current)  account  was  drawn  up  from  available  govern¬ 
ment  accounts.  Unfortunately  only  summary  versions  were  available  and 
tliere  was  some  degree  of  estimation  in  making  the  allocations.  All  govern¬ 
ment  capital  receipts  and  expenditure  are  shown  in  Account  3.  It  must  be 
noted  that  certain  “capital”  receipts  and  expenditure,  i.e.  development  funds, 
are  more  accurately  classified  as  “current  expenditure”,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  “public  works  extraordinary”  which  is  shown  on  the  current  account 

fis  in  the  nature  of  a  capital  item.  Approximate  adjustments  have  therefore 
been  made  for  these  items.  It  must  be  noted  that  receipts  and  disbursements 
j  on  account  of  the  Leeward  Islands  police  force,  resident  in  this  colony,  have 
also  been  added  to  the  government  current  accounts. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  overseas  account  (Account  6)  include 
merchandise  imports  and  exports,  invisible  payments  and  receipts  and  capital 
movements  to  and  from  the  colony.  As  has  been  stated  earlier,  the  profit  and 
dividend  incomes  of  non-resident  individuals  and  companies  have  been 
shown  as  a  payment  to  overseas  on  the  current  accounts,  whilst  re-invested 
profit  has  b^n  shown  as  a  direct  capital  inflow  from  overseas  to  the  saving 
and  investment  account. 

Account  7  is  a  matrix  showing  the  aggregated  transactions  between  sectors. 
It  illustrates  how  the  sector  accounts  are  integrated.  It  is  also  perhaps  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  as  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  predominant  part  played  by  sugar 
in  the  economy. 


Sue*-  Industry  ( $000 ) 
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The  Cross  Domestic  Product 

Sugar 

The  colony  is  extremely  dependent  on  sugar  production  and  perhaps  of 
all  West  Indian  sugar  producers,  St  Kitts  has  the  strongest  case  for  being 
considered  a  monoproduct  economy.  One  rather  hopeful  sign,  however,  is 
that  the  share  of  sugar  in  the  gross  domestic  product  which  was  just  over  48 
per  cent  in  1953  declined  to  41.0  per  cent  by  1957.  This  was  due  to  small 
increases  in  certain  other  sectors  rather  than  an  absolute  decline  in  the  values 
for  sugar. 

In  St.  Kitts  there  are  a  number  of  medium-sized  and  large  cane  growers. 
Only  in  Nevis  are  small  sugar  farmers  found.  There  is  one  miller,  the  mill 
being  situated  near  Basseterre  in  St.  Kitts.  The  sugar  industry  of  this  island 
is  characterized  by  high  yields,  efficient  production  and  fairly  high  profit¬ 
ability,  although  there  has  been  a  slight  tendency  for  the  rate  of  profit  to 
fall  as  other  costs  rise.  Sugar  statistics,  which  were  supplied  by  the  Sugar 
Producers'  Association  are  shown  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2.  Sugar  Statistics  for  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Cane  ground  ( tons ) 

430,243 

409,342 

401,921 

437,120 

363,165 

Sugar  produced  ( tons ) 

51,379 

49,922 

49,356 

50,371 

44,794 

Export  sales  (including 
pref .  certs ) 

£  1,659,091 

1,604,834 

1,592,539 

1,605,629 

1,724,276 

Molasses  production 
( galls. ) 

1,746,935 

1,719,420 

1,665,212 

1,995,765 

1,754,021 

Nevis  cane  (tons) 

7,708 

8,398 

8,899 

8,702 

8,865 

About  16,000  acres  are  under  sugar  cane  and  the  acreage  is  not  believed 
to  have  increased  during  the  period  under  review.  The  yield  from  cane  is 
estimated  to  average  about  30  tons  an  acre.  This  is  about  50  per  cent  higher 
than  yields  in  Antigua.  On  the  whole  then  the  St.  Kitts  sugar  industry  can 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  more  efficient  and  profitable  in  the  region. 

The  almost  uniformly  high  productivity  of  cane  land  on  the  island  has  led 
to  a  situation  in  which  nearly  all  arable  acreage  is  under  cane.  Recently,  gov¬ 
ernment  action  has  led  to  the  increase  of  land  available  for  food  crops  but 
as  far  as  major  cash  crops  are  concerned,  none  appears  to  offer  the  same 
level  of  profit  as  sugar  and  there  has  been  no  competition  for  land  from  other 
crops,  except  possibly  cotton  in  Nevis. 

Although  the  prosperous  state  of  the  sugar  industry  has  been  of  undoubted 
benefit  to  the  islands  it  carries  with  it  certain  disadvantages,  the  first  is  the 
lack  of  incentive  to  diversify  the  agricultural  economy  —  at  least  in  St.  Kitts. 
The  second  is  the  fact  that  economio  development  in  sugar  is  of  necessity 
limited.  If  the  sugar  industry  was  one  in  which  poor  standards  of  production 
prevailed,  improvements  would  be  possible  which  might  bring  with  them 
an  increase  in  the  national  income.  As  things  are,  it  is  evident  that  the  in- 


TABLE  3.  Gross  Domestic  Product  by  Industrial  Origin  at  Factor  Cost  ($000) 
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1953 

1956 

Acreages 

St.  Kitts 

211 

630 

Nevis 

3,400 

3,473 

Anguilla 

60 

60 

Total 

3,671 

4,163 

Production  of  clean  lint 

(lbs.  000) 

440 

640 

Production  of  stains 

(lbs.  000) 

28 

127 

Exports  of  cotton 

($000) 

345.6 

657.2 

In  Nevis  where  small  farms  predominate,  cotton  has  been  an  important 
source  of  cash  income  during  the  periods.  It  is  a  crop  which  is  somewhat 
subject  to  price  fluctuations  and  indeed  the  whole  market  situation  for  sea- 
island  cotton  has  a  somewhat  uncertain  future. 


Salt  mining  is  the  only  mineral  industry  in  this  group.  The  salt  ponds  in 
St.  Kitts  were  not  productive  during  the  period  but  salt  was  exported  from 
Anguilla.  In  1955  exports  of  salt  from  the  group  were  valued  at  $108,000. 

Factor  incomes  from  primary  industries  other  than  sugar  and  cotton  were 
estimated  to  be  $1,830,000  in  1956.  The  total  value  of  sales  is  estimated  to 
approximate  to  $2,100,000  at  ex-farm  prices.  The  difference,  it  will  be  noted, 
is  on  account  of  other  industries  directly  servicing  agriculture  such  as  the 
provision  of  fertilizers  and  machinery.  Little  transportation  value  is  included  in 
the  difference  as  the  sales  value  is  a  notional  ex-farm  price.  Where  much  of 
tlie  marketing  is  done  by  one  grower  this  distinction  is  somewhat  artificial, 
but  since  distributive  outlets  also  handle  farm  produce  it  would  be  equally 
artificial  to  apply  a  retail  price.  If  the  farmer  himself  adds  to  value  by 
taking  the  goods  to  market,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  value  so  added 
is  included  under  “Distribution  and  Finance”  in  the  G.D.P.  table.  Thus,  the 


total  of  $2.1  million  probably  understates  farm  receipts  to  some  extent.  Nevis 
is  estimated  to  contribute  approximately  68  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
primary  production  other  than  sugar  or  cotton. 

Statistics  showing  the  breakdown  of  production  as  between  livestock  and 
crops  were  not,  unfortunately,  available. 

The  estimate  of  non-cash  output  valued  at  $420,000  in  1956  is  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  estimate  made  by  Miss  Sifleet  in  1952  (8).  This  does  not 
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indicate  a  substantial  increase  in  the  non-cash  output  although  it  is  probable 
that  production  for  use  rather  than  sale  has  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
allotments  policy.  It  is  believed  that  Miss  Sifleet’s  estimate  was  too  low.  The 
estimate  of  $420,000  per  annum  allows  approximately  $8  worth  of  home-grown 
product  per  head  per  annum.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  includes  fish 
and  livestock  products  as  well  as  fruit  and  vegetables  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  over-estimate. 

Uon-primary  Industries 

In  1956  over  half  the  gross  domestic  product  was  attributable  to  primary 
production,  if  we  include  sugar-milling  under  primary  industry;  this  means 
that  the  colony  is  one  of  the  most  purely  “primary  producing”  economies  in 
the  Federation.  The  construction  sector  has  not  increased  its  share  very  sig¬ 
nificantly  during  the  period.  There  have  been  some  fluctuations  in  govern¬ 
ment  capital  expenditure,  which  at  no  time  has  been  very  high.  Private  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  sugar  industry  was  sustained  during  the  period  but  this  was 
virtually  the  only  private  sector  in  which  capital  expenditure  took  place. 
Table  5  shows  the  total  outlays  and  factor  incomes  of  the  construction  sector 
and  its  relationship  with  the  colony's  capital  formation.  Although  in  actual 
fact  both  government  and  private  sectors  may  import  capital  goods  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  these  are  imported  via  the  distribution  and  construction  indus¬ 
tries  and  that  a'i  capital  work  (including  government  capital  work)  is  carried 
out  by  the  construction  sector.  As  well  as  capital  works  this  sector  includes 
engineering  maintenance. 


TABLE  5.  Construction  Sector: 

Value  of  Sales 

AND  Factor 

Incomes 

($000) 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Public  capital  formation  (fixed) 

907.8 

820.3 

721.4 

947.1 

Private  capital  formation  (fixed) 

360.3 

1,450.2 

624.0 

488.1 

Engineering  maintenance 

122.3 

121.5 

200.0 

210. C 

Total  receipts 

1,390.4 

2,392.0 

1,545.4 

1,645.2 

Factor  incomes 

780.9 

832.7 

785.8 

799.4 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  above  totals  with  those  in  the  capital  formation 
sector  account,  engineering  maintenance  must  be  deducted  from  the  above 
table  and  stock  changes  must  be  added.  This  will  show  the  direction  of 
capital  payments  as  on  the  payments  side  of  sector  Account  3,  the  receipts 
side  of  which  shows  the  sources  of  capital  funds. 

The  manufacturing  sector  in  this  colony  is  of  negligible  proportions.  'There 
is  a  small  industry  for  oil  seed  extraction  and  a  few  minor  craft  industries. 

The  share  of  distribution,  finance  and  transport  in  the  gross  domestic  pro¬ 
duct  is  roughly  what  would  be  expected  in  an  economic  imit  of  this  size 
with  the  prevailing  income  level.  A  comparison  with  Antigua  shows  a  greater 
growth  and  larger  importance  of  these  industries  in  Antigua  (6).  This  is 
wholly  due  to  Ae  expansion  of  the  tourist  industry  in  Antigua,  however.  It 
must  also  be  noted  that  the  transport  sector  in  St.  Kitts  is  reduced  in  the 
figures  because  separate  accounts  were  not  available  for  the  government 
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vessel  which  serves  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
single  unit  of  transport  in  the  colony  and  its  unavoidable  inclusion  with  gov¬ 
ernment  accounts  reduces  the  transport  sector  considerably. 

The  items  in  Table  6  include  factor  incomes  from  medicine,  dentistry,  law, 
teaching.  Domestic  service  and  personal  service  such  as  hairdressing,  laun¬ 
dries,  catering  and  entertainment  are  included  in  this  sector.  Payments  made 
to  doctors,  teachers  and  other  professional  persons  by  government  are  included 
under  government  expenditure.  Table  6  shows  a  breakdown  for  this  sector 
which  shows  factor  incomes,  not  overall  receipts  (the  difference  for  this 
type  of  work  being,  however,  small). 


TABLE  6.  Factor  Incomes  in  Service  Industries,  Excluding  Factor  Incomes 
Received  from  Government  ($000) 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Medical,  dentistry,  etc. 

101.0 

102.0 

110.1 

125.0 

Law,  accountancy,  etc. 

50.0 

51.0 

51.2 

52.0 

Teaching  and  religion 

126.0 

130.0 

131.1 

131.0 

Domestic  service 

266.0 

263.0 

290.0 

374.0 

Other  personal  service 

15.0 

18.0 

18.0 

25.0 

Catering  and  entertainment 

92.0 

101.0 

125.3 

168.0 

Total 

650.0 

665.0 

725.7 

875.0 

Rent  of  Dwellings 

The  figures  for  both  gross  and  net  rents  are  rather  broad  estimates  based 
on  limited  data.  A  better  estimate  of  the  number  of  dwellings  should  be  avail¬ 
able  after  the  forthcoming  census. 

Government 

Government  contribution  to  the  gross  domestic  product  increased  during 
tlie  period  probably  more  than  the  contribution  of  any  other  single  sector. 
It  is  still  a  low  proportion  of  the  G.D.P.  as  compared  with  other  small  islands, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  three  separate  islands 
must  involve  special  outlays.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  income  structure  of  St. 
Kitts  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxation 
on  the  profits  of  sugar  growing.  This  revenue  is  not  likely  to  increase  and 
apart  fr^  the  possibility  of  obtaining  grants-in-aid  it  is  only  through  diversi¬ 
fication  of  the  economy  that  buoyancy  in  government  revenue  is  likely  to  be 
achieved. 

IV 

National  Income:  Household  Income  and  Expenditure 
The  National  Income 

The  national  income  is  derived  from  the  gross  domestic  product  at  factor 
cost  by  the  same  method  described  in  the  previous  studies  for  Montserrat 
(5)  and  Antigua  (6).  That  is  to  say  we  first  arrive  at  net  domestic  product 
by  deducting  an  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  fixed  capital  and  then  ar- 
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TABLE  8.  Household  Income  and  Expenditure  1953-56  ($000) 
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rive  at  national  income  by  adding  factor  income  received  by  residents  from 
overseas  and  deducting  factor  income  payable  to  non-residents,  namely,  pro¬ 
fit,  dividends  and  interest  of  non-residents  owning  property  in  the  islands. 
Table  7  shows  how  the  total  is  estimated. 

Depreciation  is  estimated  by  reference  to  company  reports,  tax  claims  and 
housing  estimates.  Factor  income  paid  overseas  is  nearly  all  profit  in  respect 
of  sugar  assets  owned  by  non-residents.  There  has  been  a  fairly  marked  ten¬ 
dency  for  this  to  decline.  The  figure  is  net  of  direct  taxes.  The  figure  of  Direct 
Private  Investment  in  Account  6  shows  that  the  total  invested  in  the  colony 
by  overseas  interests  during  the  five-year  period  approximated  quite  closely 
to  the  total  of  profit  paid  out  during  the  five  years.  Unlike  many  xmder- 
developed  countries  non-resident  assets  in  St.  Kitts  are  owned  by  a  number 
of  private  individuals  and  partnerships  rather  than  public  companies.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  for  property  ownership  to  become  more  fragmented  as 
properties  are  inherited.  This  has  not  resulted  so  much  in  fragmentation  of 
the  plantations  themselves  as  in  an  increase  of  the  number  of  expatriates 
having  property  claims  of  a  smaller  nature.  There  is,  however,  a  relatively 
large  propertied  group  actually  residing  in  St.  Kitts,  some  of  whom  also  re¬ 
ceive  interest  income  from  overseas.  Although  the  figure  for  this  income  from 
overseas  is  based  on  inland  revenue  aggregates,  it  is  felt  that  it  may  be  on 
the  low  side. 

The  Income  of  Households 

The  income  of  households  includes  wages,  profits  retained  in  the  islands, 
non-cash  income,  factor  income  from  overseas,  all  of  which  are  part  of  the 
national  income.  It  also  includes,  however,  transfers  from  government  (pen¬ 
sions  to  residents,  relief,  net  loans)  and  remittances  and  donations  from 
overseas,  which  not  being  factor  incomes,  were  not  part  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  The  income  of  households  is  shown  in  Table  8. 


A  breakdown  of  wage  and  salary  earnings  by  industrial  origin  is  shown  in 
Table  9.  The  strong  dependence  on  sugar  will  be  noted. 


TABLE  9.  Wages  and 

Salaries 

BY  Industrial 

Origin  ($000) 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Sugar  (including  milling) 

4,255.0 

4,408.3 

4,351.5 

4,688.2 

Other  primary 

372.0 

400.0 

475.0 

500.0 

Construction  and  engineering 

530.6 

560.7 

561.0 

575.0 

Manufacturing,  distribution,  finance 

1,029.6 

1,067.8 

1,068.3 

1,026.3 

Transport 

125.0 

137.0 

141.0 

149.2 

Services 

400.0 

410.0 

425.0 

440.0 

Ck>vemment 

1,092.0 

1,420.0 

1,650.0 

2,120.0 

Total 

7,804.2 

8,403.8 

8,671.8 

9,498.7 

The  item  “Profits  of  Farming  and  Enterprise”  in  Table  7  includes  non-wage 
income  from  farming  and  all  other  profit  incomes  retained  in  the  island  in¬ 
cluding  the  profits  of  a  few  small  locally  registered  companies.  Net  rent  of 
dwellings  is  shown  separately  in  the  national  income  table  (Table  7)  but  is 
included  with  other  resident  property  income  in  Table  8.  Non-cash  income 
is  shown  separately. 
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Net  remittances  show  a  marked  increase  from  $120,000  in  1953  to  $790,000  I 
in  1956.  This  is  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  migration  from  the  islands,  | 
The  figures  are  based  on  Post  Office  cashings  of  incoming  money  and  postal  ! 
orders  and  are  thought  to  be  fairly  reliable.  The  sharp  rise  leads  one  to  sus¬ 
pect,  as  in  the  case  of  Montserrat,  that  net  emigration  during  the  years  under 
review  was  perhaps  greater  than  the  figures  for  departures  and  arrivals  in¬ 
dicate. 

Household  Expenditure 

Household  expenditure  is  also  shown  in  Table  8.  The  estimates  are  com¬ 
piled  on  the  basis  of  production  and  import  figures.  As  in  Antigua  the  import 
content  of  household  expenditure  is  high  and  this  increases  slightly  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  estimates  as  imports  of  consumer  goods  are  fairly  easy  to 
identify.  The  non-cash  element  is  of  course  included  in  the  various  food 
items.  The  level  of  household  expenditure  in  St.  Kitts  is  rather  higher  than 
that  of  Antigua  in  1956.  This  may  be  due  to  expenditure  habits  not  having 
adapted  themselves  to  increase  in  income  in  the  latter  island  where  incomes 
fluctuated  more  widely.  The  level  of  saving  in  St.  Kitts  appears  low,  par-  : 
ticularly  for  an  economy  with  a  significant  propertied  group.  It  is  thought,  . 
however,  that  many  of  the  farm  improvements  carried  out  during  the  period  i 
were  financed  from  overseas  funds  (including  bank  funds).  Nevertheless  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  saving  item  is  a  residual  and  is  influenced 
by  errors  or  omissions  in  other  aggregates. 

The  Distribution  of  Income  in  St.  Kxtts-Nevis- Anguilla 

Owing  to  the  sugar  economy  of  St.  Kitts  being  based  on  a  number  of 
medium-sized  estates  under  multiple  ownership,  it  has  often  been  suggested 
that  St.  Kitts  has  a  larger  “propertied  class”  than  most  of  the  other  small 
Islands.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  distribution  of  income  in 
1954  in  Table  10.  This  is  a  very  broad  estimate  based  on  sugar  data  for 
wage  earners  and  on  the  published  figures  of  taxable  incomes.  The  figures 
do  not  show  a  large  number  of  very  high  incomes,  but  the  total  income  I 
attributable  to  the  $2,500  —  7,500  group  is  fairly  high  relative  to  comparable  f 
economies  and  this  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  relatively  high  yields  of 
direct  taxation. 

TABLE  10.  Estimate  of  Income  Distribution,  1954 


Income  group 

Number  of  incomes 

Total  attributable  to  group 
($000) 

Less  than  $1,000  per  annum 

6,750 

3,150 

1,000  -  2,500 

2,600 

3,675 

2,501  -  7,500 

450 

2,250 

7,501  -  12,500 

56 

540 

12,501  -  18,500 

11 

163 

Over  18,501 

Casual  earnings  of  non-regular 
income  earners 

20 

480 

2,420 

Total  estimated  resident  incomes. 

(excluding  remittances  and  transfers) 

12,678 

i 
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The  estimated  number  of  9,887  “regular”  incomes  includes  wage  earners 
employed  in  sugar  and  other  industries  which  may  be  seasonal,  unless  the 
work  done  is  of  a  very  casual  natvure. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  figures  are  broad  estimates.  Such  data 
are  of  interest  however  and  are  of  value  in  estimating  the  taxable  capacity 
of  an  economy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  improved  estimates  of  income 
distribution  for  many  West  Indian  territories  will  be  attempted  in  the  future. 
They  have  already  proved  valuable  in  other  underdeveloped  regions  (3). 

V 

An  Estimate  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Product  of  Nevis,  1954 

Nevis  has  not  always  been  a  peasant  economy.  The  decline  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  system  set  in  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  peasant 
cultivations  which  emerged  after  the  break-up  of  the  estates  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  uncertain  conditions  of  tenure,  including  share-cropping  (much  of 
which  still  survives)  and  poor  systems  of  cultivation.  Under  Development 
and  Welfare  schemes  areas  of  land  have  been  purchased  by  the  government 
and  approximately  2,500  acres  of  cultivable  land  are  now  owned  by  govern¬ 
ment.  Some  improvement  has  resulted  from  the  more  secure  tenures  offered 
to  peasants  on  these  estates  but  little  further  progress  has  been  made  in 
raising  the  general  standards  of  husbandry  owing  partly  to  the  large  areas 
under  government  control  relative  to  the  capital  available  for  developing 
them. 

In  Table  II  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  gross  domestic  product  of  Nevis 
separately  from  that  of  St.  Kitts.  The  estimate  is  of  the  broadest  nature  and 
relates  to  the  year  1954.  The  estimates  were  made  by  reference  to  the  report 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  (1),  the  report  of  An  Agricultural  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan  for  Nevis  (4),  the  Agricultural  Sample  Survey  tmdertakea  by  the 
Federal  authorities  in  1958  and  Miss  Sifleet’s  study  of  trade  between  St. 
Kitts  and  Nevis  in  1952  (8). 


TABLE  11.  Estimate  of  Gross  Domestic  Product  for  Nevis,  1954 


Industry  of  origin 

$000 

CottOil 

223 

Sugar 

80 

Food  crops,  livestock  products  and  charcoal 

950 

Rent  of  dwellings 

212 

Construction,  engineering,  etc. 

125 

Distribution,  finance,  transport  and  services 

522 

Government  service 

250 

Gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost 

2,362 

This  gives  an  estimated  per  capita  income  of  $182  per  annum  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $257  for  the  three  islands  in  the  same  year.  Deducting  the  total 
for  Nevis  from  the  total  of  the  three  islands  we  estimated  an  average  per 
head  product  for  St.  Kitts  and  Anguilla  of  $281  per  annum.  It  is  considered 
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that  the  per  capita  income  of  Anguilla  is  possibly  below  that  even  of  Nevis 
so  that  the  average  for  St.  Kitts  alone  in  1954  would  approximate  to  $285 
per  head. 

The  above  estimate  puts  the  per  capita  product  of  Nevis  very  near  to 
that  of  Montserrat  (5).  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  sector  in  Montserrat  is  a  substantially  greater  contributor  to  the  gross 
domestic  product  than  is  Nevis.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  St.  Kitts,  distri¬ 
bution  and  allied  services  are  not  well  developed  in  Nevis.  On  the  other 
hand  the  proximity  of  the  St.  Kitts  market  has  probably  led  to  a  slightly 
more  prosperous  agricultural  economy  in  Nevis  than  that  of  Montserrat. 

Table  11  shows  an  estimate  of  the  factor  incomes  generated  by  the  Nevis 
economy.  In  terms  of  sales  receipts  the  total  is  estimated  at  approximately 
4  million  dollars.  Miss  Sifleet’s  survey  of  1952  (8)  put  the  annual  value  of 
Nevis  exports  at  approximately  $600,000  and  it  is  thought  that  this  is  a  fairly 
representative  average  for  the  whole  period. 
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A  Study  of  Cultural  Determinants  of  Soil  Erosion  and 
Conservation  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica 

PROGRESS  REPORT 
By 

James  M.  Blaut;  Ruth  P.  Blaut;  Nan  Harman;  Michael  Moerman* 
Background  of  the  Research 

Soil  erosion  and  depletion  are  generally  recognized  as  being  among  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  socio-economic  development  among  groups 
practising  slopeland  agriculture  in  the  humid  tropics.  This  holds  true  equally 
for  systems  of  shifting  agriculture  in  which  population  pressure  has  forced 
a  shortening  of  the  rotation,  and  for  most  sedentary  dry-field  (non-irrigated) 
s)'stems  in  areas  of  moderately  dense  population.  In  the  absence  of  measmes 
designed  to  slow  erosion  and  maintain  soil  nutrient  levels,  most  cultivated 
slopeland  soils  are  highly  erosive  and  subject  to  rapid  depletion,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the.  high  and  intense  rainfall,  high  rate  of  decay  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  often  steeper  slopes  which  characterize  cultivated  areas  in  the 
tropics. 

In  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  tropical  slopeland  soils  erode  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  their  nutrients  tend  to  be  depleted  after  clearing  has 
taken  place,  it  is  by  no  means  inevitable  that  these  processes  will  occur  at 
such  a  rate  as  either  to  preclude  the  maintenance  of  sedentary  dry-field  sys¬ 
tems  or  depress  their  yields  to  an  extremely  low  level.  Erosion  and  depletion 
are,  of  course,  serious  problems  in  most  of  the  tropical  areas  where  peasant 
farmers  practise  sedentary  dry-field  agriculture.  Yields  have  generally  failed 
to  keep  up  ^vith  population  growth,  and  in  some  instances  have  actually  de¬ 
clined.  However,  in  some  few  tropical  areas  sedentary  dry-field  agriculture 
effectively  maintains  soil  fertility,  while  sustaining  dense  farming  populations. 
These  areas  occur  on  poor  as  well  as  good  soils. 

It  seems  clear  that  a  combination  of  cultural  factors  is  responsible,  in 
most  cases  at  least,  for  failure  to  maintain  tropical  farming  systems  in  ecologi¬ 
cal  equilibrium  at  high  output  levels.  These  cultural  factors  are  related  to 
social,  economic,  and  political  patterns  in  the  fanning  communities,  to  in¬ 
digenous  technology,  and  to  the  apperception  of  soil  resources  and  soil  loss. 
Soil  conservation  efforts  which  merely  evaluate  the  resource  potential  in  a 

•James  M.  Blaut  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  at  Yale  University.  Ruth  P.  Blaut 
and  Michael  Moerman  are  graduate  students  in  Anthropology  at  Yale.  Nan  Harman  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Yale  Conservation  Program.  The  present  paper  was  written  principally  by  James  M. 
Blaut,  who  directed  the  research.  The  assistance  of  the  Conservation  Foundation,  Inc.,  and 
the  Ingram  of  Research  and  Training  for  the  Study  of  Man  in  the  Tropics  (Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity)  in  providing  financial  support  for  the  research  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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given  area  and  attempt  to  persuade  farmers  to  apply  advanced  technology 
to  the  problem,  and  which  fail  to  take  into  account  these  imderlying  culturd 
factors,  can  have  little  hope  of  success. 

Purposes 

The  research  described  here  took  place  between  June  and  September  of 
1957  and  during  September  of  1958.  The  work  dealt  with  a  community  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica,  an  area  known  to  include  some  of  the  most 
erosive,  and  highly  eroded,  farming  land  in  the  world.  The  general  purpose 
of  the  investigation  was  to  explore  the  cultural  mechanisms  which  determine 
erosion-inducing  soil  management  behaviour  and  which  inhibit  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  conservation  measures  in  this  community.  The  research  had  three 
principal  aims,  one  substantive,  one  methodological,  and  one  theoretical. 

The  substantive  aim  of  the  study  was  to  undertake  a  thorough  ecological, 
economic,  and  social  analysis  of  the  community,  with  a  view  toward  dis¬ 
covering  the  causes  for  erosion-inducing  soil  management  behaviour,  the 
reasons  for  lack  of  acceptance  of  extension  efforts  in  soil  conservation,  and 
possibilities  for  removing  these  obstacles.  An  investigation  of  this  sort  should 
assist  in  interpreting  some  of  the  economic  problems  of  peasant  farmers  in 
Jamaica  and  other  portions  of  the  West  Indies  possessing  similar  cultural 
attributes,  and  should  assist  also  in  soil  conservation  efforts. 

The  methodological  aim  was  to  work  out  a  set  of  techniques  for  inter¬ 
disciplinary  study  of  this  type  of  problem,  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  the 
efforts  of  a  variety  of  specialists  in  social  and  agricultural  sciences.  The 
research  thus  aimed  in  part  at  serving  as  a  pilot  study  in  the  analysis  of 
erosion-inducing  soil  management  behaviour  and  its  cultural  determinants. 

The  theoretical  aim  of  the  study  was  to  attempt  to  work  toward  cross- 
cultural  regularities  in  the  economic  and  ecological  patterns  of  sedentary 
peasant  farming  systems  in  tropical  slopelands.  In  particular,  the  research 
sought  data  tying  together  cultural  and  physical  phenomena  in  a  non-«iviron- 
mentalistic  manner,  and  thus  sought  to  add  to  our  meagre  store  of  knowledge 
on  man-environment  relations  in  the  tropics. 

Procedures 

Selection  of  a  field  site.  The  first  choice  for  a  field  site  was  the  Yallahs 
Valley,  a  portion  of  the  Blue  Mountains  which  has  received  a  certain  amount 
of  notoriety  for  the  extremely  advanced  soil  loss  on  its  farms.  On  arriving  in 
Jamaica,  however,  we  discovered  that  complicating  factors  ruled  the  area  out: 
the  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority  had  succeeded  in  persuading  most  farmers 
in  the  valley  to  take  up  soil  conservation  measures,  in  part  through  a  system 
of  subsidies  whose  effects  might  or  might  not  be  permanent.  Our  second 
choice  was  an  area  adjoining  the  valley,  where  some  of  the  anti-erosion  prac¬ 
tices  used  in  the  valley  had  been  taken  up  by  some  farmers,  without  benefit 
of  subsidy.  Unfortunately,  no  community  could  be  found  of  a  size  or  degree  of 
agglomeration  suited  to  the  practical  requirements  of  our  field  study.  (These 
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included  a  settlement  pattern  and  community  size  such  that,  by  living  in  the 
community,  we  could  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  fully  observe, 
all  farm  families. )  Having  rejected  both  localities,  we  explored  other  portions 
of  the  mountains. 

The  area  finally  chosen  possessed  a  number  of  highly  desirable  features  for 
our  purposes.  Slopes  averaging  over  30°  were  being  worked,  with  erosion 
so  serious  as  virtually  to  have  eliminated  topsoil  from  all  cultivated  areas. 
The  community  had  recently  been  selected  as  a  development  area,  and  a  few 
of  the  farms  had  begun  to  respond  to  extension  in  matters  of  soil  conservation, 
thus  allowing  comparisons  to  be  made  between  “progressive”  farmers  and 
others.  It  showed  a  broad  spectrum  in  tenure  relations,  including  various  ten¬ 
ancy  arrangements  and  significantly  high  ownership.  While  possessing  cer¬ 
tain  community  integrative  mechanisms,  thus  allowing  us  in  some  respects 
to  deal  with  it  as  a  social  “community,”  it  showed  significant  cleavages,  based 
on  religion,  status,  politics,  etc.,  and  attendant  multiple  leadership  patterns, 
providing  possibilities  for  internal  correlations  between  land  use  and  certain 
cultural  elements.  Farming  systems  included  elements  from  both  the  northern, 
wetter,  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  the  southern,  drier,  slopes.  And  finally, 
it  proved  possible  to  rent  a  dwelling  from  one  of  the  farm  families.  This  com¬ 
munity,  which  for  purposes  of  publication  we  have  given  the  fictitious  name 
of  Mt.  Chester,  proved  to  be  an  excellent  site. 

Field  procedures.  An  initial  period  of  perhaps  two  weeks  in  the  com¬ 
munity  was  spent  largely  in  getting  to  know,  and  be  known  by,  Mt.  Chester 
farm  families,  and  in  studying  on  an  exploratory  basis  a  single  farm,  that  of 
the  family  which  cooked  our  meals  and  owned  the  house  we  occupied.  Toward 
the  end  of  this  period  a  map  was  made  of  the  locations  of  farm  dwellings  ( 52 
in  all),  entering  and  numbering  the  dwellings  on  air  photos  after  a  ground 
survey.  A  simple  random  sample  of  17  farms  to  be  investigated  was  then 
drawn.  (Stratification  proved  unworkable,  because  it  would  have  required 
prior  mapping  and  interviewing  of  all  farms,  to  derive  a  basis  for  stratifying 
tlie  population,  and  this  procedure  would  have  been  unwise  since  careful 
groundwork  had  to  be  laid  with  each  family  before  full-scale  interviewing, 
mapping,  and  soil  analysis  took  place  on  each  farm.  We  felt  it  best  to  accept 
the  limitations  of  a  one-in-three  simple  random  sample  rather  than  begin  in¬ 
tensive  work  with  farm  families  before  we  achieved  rapport.)  A  subsample 
of  eight  farms  was  drawn,  also  at  random,  for  intensive  analysis.  Sampling  as 
a  whole  provided  at  least  a  fairly  representative  segment  of  the  farms;  in 
particular,  it  countered  a  tendency  we  noted  toward  bias  in  favour  of  those 
families  who  were  friends  of  our  landlord,  and  therefore  belonged  to  one 
fairly  distinct,  wealthier-than-average,  segment  of  the  community. 

A  continuing  series  of  interviews  with  both  male  and  female  adults  on  the 
eight  farms  was  carried  out.  We  sought  here  to  learn  as  fully  as  possible  the 
economic  and  social  characteristics  of  each  family,  the  farming  patterns,  and 
the  attitudes  toward  soil  management  and  erosion.  Simultaneously,  land-use, 
soil,  and  slope  maps  were  prepared  for  most  of  their  fields.  Towards  the  end 
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of  the  field  period,  our  work  with  the  eight  farms  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  draw  up  a  minimal  questionnaire  covering  essential  items  of  information, 
which  we  administered  to  the  remaining  farmers  in  oiu:  sample. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  general  community-wide  data,  dealing  par¬ 
ticularly  with  social  relationships,  political  attitudes,  leadership  patterns, 
impact  of  extension  efforts  etc.,  were  obtained.  Historical  research  was  also 
carried  out  in  the  West  Indian  Reference  Library  in  Kingston  and  in  the 
island  archives  at  Spanish  Town. 

Results 

The  following  discussion  of  data  obtained  in  the  study  is  strictly  prelimi¬ 
nary.  It  consists  of  a  brief  description,  largely  non-quantitative,  of  salient 
facts  about  Mt.  Chester.  We  shall  deal  in  order  with  the  following  topics: 

(i)  location  and  environment;  (ii)  history  of  land  use;  (iii)  the  farms;  (iv) 
the  community;  and  (v)  soil  erosion  and  conservation. 

Location  and  environment.  Mt.  Chester,  Jamaica,  hes  in  foothill  country 
to  the  west  of  the  western  ridges  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  elevation  of 
the  community  ranges  betA\'een  1,200  feet  and  1,700  feet  above  sea  level,  in-  ^ 
eluding  the  land  worked  by  its  farms.  Mt.  Chester  is  12  miles  by  highway  and  ! 
unimproved  road  from  Kingston,  its  market  and  supply  focus.  It  lies  off  the  j, 
main  Kingston-Annotto  Bay  road,  two  miles  and  roughly  500  feet  above  it.  The  ( 
community  is  perhaps  as  accessible  to  Kingston  as  is  any  farming  area  in  | 
the  island. 

The  terrain  in  this  region  is  distinctly  rugged,  more  so  than  in  most  farm¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  or  of  Jamaica  as  a  whole.  There  is  virtually 
no  flat  land,  except  for  occasional  broadenings  of  the  usually  narrow  (knife- 
edge)  ridge-crests  and  a  few  small  hollows  along  the  slopes  of  hills.  Valleys 
are  universally  gorge-like,  with  narrow  bottoms,  sometimes  occupied  by  per-  ^ 
manent  or  intermittent  streams.  Slopes  appear  to  average  between  30°  and 
40°,  and  rarely  are  less  steep  than  20°.  Occasionally  they  may  attain  63°. 
(One  such  slope,  cultivated  with  bananas  and  clean-weeded,  occurred  in  our 
sample.)  Differences  in  elevation  between  the  gorges  and  knife-edge  ridges 
may  be  as  much  as  300  feet. 

The  climate  of  this  area  must,  in  the  present  stage  of  analysis,  be  inferred 
from  records  for  stations  located  some  distance  away,  and  values  to  be  given 
are  therefore  not  accurate.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Mt.  Chester  receives  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  100  inches  of  rainfall  annually;  and  that  its  rainfall 
regime,  resembling  that  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Jamaica,  involves  no 
dry  season  (i.e.,  has  no  month  with  less  than  2.5  inches  of  rain  in  a  normal 
year).  Rain  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  period  from  October  to  December, 
with  a  secondary  maximum  in  May.  February,  March,  and  July  are  the  driest 
months,  each  receiving  perhaps  4^  inches. 

Mean  annual  temperature  for  Mt.  Chester  may  average  about  76°F.,  with  ' 
little  seasonal  change:  the  warmest-month  average  is  about  78°,  the  coolest  i 
about  74°.  The  mean  daily  maximum  temperature  for  the  warmest  month  ; 
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(August)  is  about  89°;  the  mean  daily  minimum  for  the  coldest  months 
(January  and  February)  may  be  about  64°. 

The  rainfall  regime  is  thus  distinctly  equatorial.  While  the  temperature 
regime  cannot  be  described  as  equatorial,  it  is  within  the  range  of  climates 
which  are  distinctly  lowland-tropical;  neither  elevation  nor  altitude  have 
markedly  altered  its  climate  from  an  inter-tropical  norm. 

Two  sorts  of  rock  underlie  Mt.  Chester,  and  help  to  form  its  soil  types. 
One  is  a  purplish  conglomerate,  rather  soft,  and  generally  deeply  weathered. 
The  second  is  a  variable,  usually  yellowish-brown,  shale  formation,  also  soft 
and  deeply  weathered.  Neither  sort  yields  plant  nutrients  in  abundance,  and 
both  are  subject  to  serious  erosion.  However,  the  softness  and  degree  of 
weathering  of  the  rocks  is  such  as  to  permit  rapid  rejuvenation  after  erosion; 
the  removal  of  top  layers  reveals  well-weathered  C-horizon  material  which,  in 
most  cases,  does  not  resist  root  penetration  seriously  and  releases  its  nutrient 
content  readily. 

The  overall  picture  of  the  environment  of  Mt.  Chester  may  be  summed  up 
briefly.  The  area  is  distinctly  tropical,  sub-equatorial  in  temperature  and 
t  equatorial  in  rainfall.  The  quantity  of  rainfall,  the  frequency  of  heavy,  brief 
showers,  the  steep  slopes,  the  easily-eroded  parent  material,  all  combine  to 
|i  provide  a  soil-slope-drainage  complex  in  which  soil  erosion  is  extremely  active 
(  when  vegetative  cover  is  removed.  Since,  as  we  shall  see,  the  soil  is  not 
adequately  protected  on  most  fields,  either  with  ground  cover  or  surface 
irregularities,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  Mt.  Chester  area  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  some  of  the  most  intensive  man-induced  soil  erosion  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  tropics.  One  result  of  this  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  top¬ 
soil  (A-horizon)  throughout  the  entire  region,  and  thus  the  prevalence  of 
“sub-soil  farming”  on  nutrient-poor  soils. 

1  History  of  land  use.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
I  Mt.  Chester  area  included  portions  of  several  coffee  estates.  A  few  of  the 
old  estate  maps  have  been  recovered,  and  show  the  land  to  have  been 
divided,  roughly  equally,  between  coffee  fields  and  “slaves’  provision  grounds,” 
i.e.,  ground-crop  fields.  Unfortunately  it  has  not  yet  proven  possible  to  tie 
these  old  maps  to  the  present-day  landscape  so  that  we  can  judge  which  por¬ 
tions  of  present-day  Mt.  Chester  were  under  coffee  in  1800  and  which  were 
not.  Doing  so,  we  should  be  able  to  determine  the  approximate  length  of 
j  time  Viuious  parts  of  the  farms  have  been  under  ground-crop  cultivation.  All 
we  can  say  on  this  point  at  the  moment  is  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
bulk  of  the  land  now  under  cultivation  has  been  growing  ground  crops  con¬ 
tinuously  (except  for  grass  fallow  and  short-term  “ruinate”)  for  at  least  100 
years.  Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  true  shifting  agriculture  occurred  here  diuring 
this  period. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  process  of  break-up  of  estates 
began.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  estates  stopped  growing  coffee  in  the 
i  area  shortly  after  emancipation,  and  that  the  use  of  land  during  the  fourth 
;  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  largely  (though  not  entirely)  limited 
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to  smallholders’  fields,  probably  of  ground  crops,  under  tenancy  arrangements 
with  the  landlords.  One  estate  listed,  in  its  crop  returns  for  1845,  rent  received 
from  farm  tenants  in  the  form  of  labour  on  coffee  fields,  the  fields  probably 
lying  in  an  area  adjoining  Mt.  Chester  which  continued  to  grow  coffee  until 
late  in  the  centmy  and  was  owned  by  the  same  party. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  continuing  to  the 
present,  estates  were  subdivided  into  successively  smaller  ownership  plots; 
few,  if  any,  large  properties  remain  in  the  area  today.  This  process  of  break¬ 
up  may  or  may  not  have  reflected  change  in  land  use,  probably  not:  most 
likely  the  lands  had  been  worked  as  small-holder  farms,  growing  ground 
crops  (with  some  derelict  coffee  in  a  few  spots),  long  before  actual 
transfer  took  place. 

We  might  observe  at  this  point  that  all  the  evidence  points  away  from  the 
conclusion  that  soil  erosion  forced  the  abandonment  of  coffee  culture  in  the 
area  —  a  conclusion  apparently  held  by  most  authorities  with  regard  to  the 
coffee  industry  of  the  Blue  Mountains.®  It  seems,  rather,  that,  so  far  as  Mt. 
Chester  is  concerned,  changing  economic  conditions  in  the  industry,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  economic  and  social  effects  of  emancipation,  resulted  in  a  change 
from  coffee  production  to  smallholder  ground-crop  production. 

The  Farms.  The  principal  food  crop  of  the  area  is  yams,  of  which  numerous 
varieties  are  grown.  (The  preferred,  and  probably  most  widespread  variety  is 
yellow  yam.  Others  include  Lucea  yam,  St.  Vincent  yam,  and  Negro  yam.) 
Other  root-and-tuber  crops  include  dasheen,  tannia,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cas¬ 
sava,  with  many  varieties  of  the  first  two  being  grown.  These  underground 
crops  constitute  the  important  food  staples,  as  well  as  an  important  source 
of  cash,  for  the  area. 

Bananas,  primarily  a  cash  crop,  are  also  used  for  food.  The  Lacatan  and 
Gros  Michel  varieties  are  grown  for  sale,  but  small  or  imperfect  bunches  are 
consumed.  Other  varieties,  such  as  the  Chinese  banana  and  frog  banana,  as 
well  as  the  varieties  of  plaintain,  are  largely  consumed  on  farms;  these,  how¬ 
ever,  form  only  a  small  part  of  total  production. 

Many  other  varieties  of  ground  crops  are  grown.  Several  beans  and  peas, 
tomatoes,  calaloo  (a  spinach),  and  cucumber  may  be  mentioned.  In  addition, 
the  mixed  gardens  found  on  most  houseplots  include  innumerable  varieties 
of  spice  and  herb  plants.  For  all  of  these  crops,  the  bulk  of  production  is 
sold;  calaloo,  spices  (other  than  ginger,  an  important  cash  crop),  and  herbs 
may  possibly  be  exceptions. 

Tree  crops,  with  the  partial  exception  of  fruit  trees,  are  grown  primarily 
for  sale.  The  principal  varieties  of  cash  tree  crops  are  cacao  and  coffee;  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  citrus  of  various  types  is  also  grown.  The  most 
widely  grown  fruits,  in  addition  to  citrus,  are  breadfruit,  mango  ( of  which  24 
varieties  are  grown),  star  apple,  and  guava.  Coconut,  ackee,  pimento,  and 
many  other  fruits  are  present  though  not  abundant. 

•See,  for  example,  Colonial  Office,  Agriculture  tn  the  West  Indies  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1942), 
p.  31:  “The  decrease  in  acreage  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  devastating  effects  of  soil 
erosion.” 
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In  terms  of  both  acreage  and  value,  yams  and  bananas  are  the  chief  crops 
of  the  area.  Their  combined  value  (both  for  sale  and  farm  consumption),  and 
probably  acreage  as  well,  exceeds  that  of  all  other  crops  combined.  Tree 
crops  are  quite  secondary  on  most  farms. 

Animal  production  in  the  area  is  not  great,  although  the  larger  farms 
usually  have  one  or  more  cows  and  pigs.  (Some  of  the  smaller  farmers  raise 
a  cow  or  pig  purchased  by  a  wealthier  member  of  the  community;  the  in¬ 
come  from  the  animal  is  split  evenly  between  owner  and  fattener.)  Beef 
cattle  are  usually  found  only  on  the  larger  farms,  whereas  pigs  are  also  found 
on  medium-sized  farms.  Most  farms  have  a  few  chickens,  and  goats  are  pre¬ 
sent  on  a  few  farms.  The  relative  lack  of  importance  of  beef  cattle,  and  the 
luck  of  use  of  pig  manure  by  most  farmers,  indicate  that  the  area  as  a  whole 
does  not  practise  true  mixed  farming. 

The  medium  number  of  acres  owned  or  rented  by  farmers  is  perhaps  two. 
Some  farmers  operate  as  many  as  15  acres;  some,  on  the  other  hand,  operate 
only  one  acre.  (Most  of  these  latter,  however,  are  part-time  farmers.)  Few 
of  the  farmers  own  all  the  land  operated.  This  holds  true  both  for  small  and 
medium-sized  farms.  Rental  of  farming  land  is  primarily  from  two  soiurces, 
either  from  a  wealthier  resident  of  Mt.  Chester  (or  a  neighbouring  com¬ 
munity),  or  from  a  larger  estate  nearby.  The  typical  rental  basis  involves 
cash  rent.  Family  land  (a  system  of  tenure  whereby  siblings  inherit  land 
which  may  not  be  sold  outside  the  family  without  permission  of  all)  was 
present  but  not  as  widespread  as  individually-owned  land.  By  agreement, 
fields  within  a  plot  of  family  land  are  operated  individually.  Nearly  all  farms 
operate  between  two  and  five  separate  plots. 

The  typical  farming  system,  applicable  to  all  ground  crops  except  bananas, 
involves  a  rotation  with  a  periodicity  varying  with  soil  quality,  between  one- 
half  and  two-thirds  of  the  period  being  devoted  to  cropping  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  a  grass  fallow.  Bananas  are  rotated  also,  but  on  a  long-term  basis, 
with  several  years  of  cropping  followed  by  a  relatively  short  fallow.  Tree 
crops  such  as  coffee  and  cacao  are  of  course  relatively  permanent.  Each  plot 
is  divided  up  into  a  number  of  separate  fields,  growing  different  crops  and 
combinations  of  crops.  Intercropping,  with  as  many  as  five  or  six  varieties 
grown  in  combination  in  the  same  field,  prevails  on  all  fields  except  those 
devoted  to  tree  crops  and  bananas.  (Young  bananas,  however,  are  intercrop¬ 
ped  with  food  crops.) 

The  seasonal  rhythm  of  farming  activities  centres  on  the  yam  crop.  Digging 
of  yams  takes  place  between  October  and  May,  the  period  of  greatest  har¬ 
vest  lying  between  November  and  perhaps  March.  During  these  months  there 
is  a  severe  shortage  of  labour;  during  the  “summer”  months,  by  contrast,  there 
is  under-employment  in  the  region  (and  also  a  shortage  of  subsistence  crops). 
Short-term  crops,  such  as  tomatoes  and  peas,  take  up  part  of  the  slack  diuing 
the  “summer.”  Bananas  are  harvested  and  planted  throughout  most  of  the 
year. 

Operations  associated  with  the  yam  crop  include  the  following:  digging 
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out,  with  a  crowbar,  the  previous  year’s  crop,  followed  by  further  working 
of  the  soil  in  preparation  for  the  new  crop;  building  the  soil  into  convex 
terraces  (rows  of  connected  “hills,”  roughly  contoured);  planting;  and  weed¬ 
ing.  More  commonly,  the  yam  heads  are  either  removed  from  a  worked-out 
plot  to  another,  in  which  grass  has  been  billed  down  (cut  with  the  machete) 
and  the  soil  worked  with  a  hoe  or  spade;  or  a  minimum  of  re-working  is  given 
the  old  yam  plot,  a  ratoon  crop  being  taken  off  the  field  without  replanting. 

Bananas  are  either  planted  between  the  yam  hills  or  planted  out  in  newly 
billed  and  cultivated,  i.e.,  relatively  virgin,  land.  In  the  former  instance  the 
yam  vines  (supported  on  stakes)  provide  early  shade.  After  harvest  of  a 
launch  of  bananas  the  old  stem  is  cut  back,  and  one  of  the  suckers  allowed 
to  grow.  Sometimes  the  suckers  are  moved  to  a  new  location  ( either  to  a  new 
plot  or  to  replace  a  dead  stem).  During  the  growing  period  of  the  banana 
(from  12  to  18  months,  depending  in  part  on  soil  quality)  the  only  im¬ 
portant  operation  carried  out  on  most  farms  is  weeding,  although  some  few 

farmers  apply  fertilizer  (urine  or  artificials)  during  this  period. 

In  the  case  of  coffee  and  cacao,  a  complex  of  operations  surrounds  har¬ 
vesting  and  preparation  for  sale,  although  the  period  between  harvest  sees 
only  minor  tasks  carried  out  in  the  field.  Both  coffee  and  cacao  have  to  be 
worked  over  before  sale.  In  the  former  case  the  extraction  of  beans  from  pods 
is  someb’mes  done  by  others  after  the  crop  is  sold.  In  the  case  of  cacao,  how¬ 
ever,  all  farmers  themselves  remove  the  beans  from  the  pods,  dry  the  beans, 
and  usually  ferment  them. 

One  of  the  key  fanning  operations  is,  of  course,  marketing.  The  technique 
of  marketing  varies  as  among  three  groups  of  crops,  although  all  methods 
involve  trucking  the  produce  to  Kingston.  Food  crops  are  sold  in  Kingston 
markets  by  the  farm  women.  Bananas  are  sold  at  a  collecting  point  in  Con¬ 
stant  Spring  by  the  men,  and  coffee  and  cacao  are  taken,  also  by  the  men,  to 
wholesalers  in  Kingston  and  elsewhere.  Citrus  is  purchased  in  the  area  and  1 
carried  away  by  truck. 

Field  labour  is  largely  carried  out  by  the  men,  although  women  assist,  and 
some  crops  (the  catch  crops  for  market  —  peas,  tomatoes,  etc.)  are  largely 
grown  by  the  women.  In  the  case  of  yams,  men  carry  out  the  heavy  labomr 
of  digging  (harvesting)  and  soil  preparation,  while  women  assist  in  plant¬ 
ing  and  weeding.  Most  operations  associated  with  banana-growing,  except 
perhaps  weeding,  are  undertaken  by  the  men.  Marketing  is  a  woman’s  task, 
with  the  exception  of  banana,  cacao,  coffee,  and  citrus  marketing.  Sometimes 
bananas  are  sold  in  Kingston  markets  by  the  women,  usually  when  the  quality 
(size  of  the  bunch)  is  below  export  standards;  small  amounts  of  cacao  and 
citrus  are  likewise  sold  in  the  markets.  Field  labour  begins  for  men  at  the 
age  of  about  15. 

Hiring  labour  and  participating  in  co-operative  labour  groups  (“partner¬ 
ships”)  are  the  two  methods  of  supplementing  farm-family  laboiu-  during 
periods  of  high  labour  need,  as  during  the  yam-digging  season.  Hired  labour 
is  used  principally  on  the  larger  farms  and  farms  in  which  adult  males  are 
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I  employed  elsewhere,  either  as  specialists  ( e.g.,  carpenters )  or  unskilled 
labourers.  Wages  for  unskilled  labour,  e.g.,  on  the  local  roads,  are  somewhat 
greater  than  for  farm  labour,  and  are  bought  by  some  farmers  to  justify 
hiring  labour  while  they  themselves  work  elsewhere.  In  general,  however, 
only  the  wealthier  farmers  and  part-time  carpenters  or  masons  consistently 
employ  hired  farm  labour,  and  the  total  quantity  of  hired  labour  employed 
at  any  one  time  is  slight. 

Co-operative  field  labour  groups,  or  “partnerships,”  are  present  in  the  area 
but  are  not,  it  appears,  as  important  as  elsewhere  in  Jamaica.  They  consist 
of  groupings  of  farmers,  sometimes  stable  over  long  periods  of  time  and  some¬ 
times  transitory,  which  work  as  units  on  the  farm  of  each  member  in  turn, 
the  recipient  furnishing  food  to  his  helpers.  Their  economic  function  is  to 
obtain  for  each  member  the  required  amount  of  field  labour  at  times  of 
maximum  need  without  obligating  the  member  to  lay  out  cash  for  this  labour. 
Three  types  of  farmers  generally  do  not  participate:  part-time  farmers  whose 

outside  work  provides  adequate  capital  for  hiring  labour,  and  whose  trade 
does  not  permit  advance  commitment  as  to  days  when  the  farmer  will  be 
available  for  work  on  his  own  or  partners’  farms;  the  more  well-to-do,  who 
appear  to  prefer  to  hire  labour;  and  the  older  farmers  who  find  themselves 
unable  to  keep  the  pace.  Among  the  wealthier  group,  some  do  participate, 
but  frequently  they  contribute  a  sum  of  money  to  the  recipient  of  a  given 
I  day’s  labour  in  place  of  working  on  his  farm  themselves.  The  partnership 
system  is  strongest  among  the  poor  and  middle  group  of  farmers  and  here 
serves  an  important  function.  It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  con¬ 
vening  of  “partner  days”  is  not  frequent,  and  tends  to  occur  mostly  during 
the  yam-digging  season.  Larger  co-operative-labour  groupings,  in  which 
large  numbers  of  farmers  are  invited  to  a  single  man’s  farm  for  a  special 
I  occasion  (house-building,  yam-digging),  occur  very  infrequently.  Two  addi- 
I  tional  types  of  partnerships  were  encountered,  neither  as  important  as  the 
above.  Marketing  partnerships  consist  of  informal  groupings  of  farm  women 
who  take  one  another’s  produce  to  market.  The  groups  are  small,  usually  com¬ 
prising  two,  three  or  four  women,  and  have  a  relatively  stable  membership 
based,  it  appears,  on  friendship  —  considerable  mutual  trust  is  involved.  How¬ 
ever,  the  occasions  on  which  women  market  for  their  partners  are  not  very 
frequent;  usually,  all  farm  women  go  to  market  when  they  have  a  load  to 
sell.  Further,  the  partnerships  are  not  directly  reciprocal  (as  is  the  case 
with  field  partnerships):  some  take  other  women’s  loads  more  frequently 
than  theirs  are  taken  by  the  others. 

A  third  type  of  partnership,  only  one  instance  of  which  was  encountered, 
involved  group  sessions  for  ginger-peeling  by  women  from  farms  raising 
ginger.  'These  peeling  “bees”  take  place  in  the  evening,  the  recipient  provid¬ 
ing  food  and  drink.  Women  with  larger  ginger  harvests  benefit  at  the  expense 
of  those  with  smaller  harvests,  since  the  “bee”  continues  until  each  member’s 
ginger  is  finished. 

In  contrast  to  the  women’s  marketing  partnership,  the  men  have  no  such 
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partnership  in  their  major  marketing  effort,  the  sale  of  bananas.  In  some  in-  | 
stances  farmers  with  few  bananas  give  them  to  others  to  market  for  them, 
but  in  such  cases  the  one  who  does  the  marketing  ( a  bigger  banana  producer  I 
in  all  cases)  receives  credit  for  the  bananas  marketed,  thus  receiving  a  small  | 
remimeration  in  the  form  of  All-Island  Banana  Growers  Association  benefits 
which  in  part  depend  on  the  long-term  amount  sold,  while  the  smaller  grower 
receives  only  the  cash  payment  for  sale. 

An  analysis  of  the  pattern  of  farm  income  and  expenses  on  Mt.  Chester 
farms  cannot  be  given  as  yet.  At  this  point  we  can  merely  indicate  the  major 
categories  of  costs  and  returns.  To  begin  with,  it  is  clear  that  non-cash  ex¬ 
penses  far  outweigh  cash  expenses.  Most  of  the  former  consist  of  unpaid 
family  labour;  the  latter,  livestock  and  planting  materials.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  expenses,  these  farms  are  far  closer  to  subsistence  than  commercial 
farming.  On  the  other  hand,  cash  returns,  except  on  the  smallest  farms, 
appear  to  outweigh  non-cash  returns;  most  production,  in  other  words,  is 
sold.  There  is  no  clear-cut  distinction  between  farm  products  used  for  home 
consumption  as  against  sale,  except  in  the  case  of  coffee,  cacao,  ginger,  and 
citrus  fruits,  which  are  sold.  Generally,  yams  are  sold  and  consumed  in 
about  equal  proportions;  bananas,  sugar  cane,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  and 
cucumbers  are  mostly  sold;  and  secondary  root  and  tuber  crops  (tannia, 
eddoe,  cassava,  etc.)  are  mostly  consumed. 

Farms  in  Mt.  Ghester  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  prosperous  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  Jamaica.  This  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  accessibility  of  King¬ 
ston  markets  —  close  enough,  incidentally,  to  virtually  eliminate  one  link  in 
the  normal  Jamaican  marketing  chain,  the  “higgler,”  who  buys  from  farmers 
and  sells  in  urban  markets.  In  part,  also,  it  reflects  the  fact  that  rainfall  is 
adequate  for  the  production  of  Jamaica’s  principal  export  crops,  and  soils, 
while  poor,  are  relatively  deep,  and  are  capable  of  growing  three  important 
export  tree  crops  (cacao,  coffee,  citrus).  Other  factors  undoubtedly  enter  in, 
also.  I 

The  modal  farm-dwelling  unit  consists  of  perhaps  four  household  mem¬ 
bers.  Generally,  Mt.  Chester  farm  households  include  a  single  cohabiting  ' 
couple,  their  unmarried  children,  and  outside  children  where  such  exist. 
Frequently,  especially  on  more  wealthy  farms,  dependent  godchildren  and 
aged  parents  are  also  in  the  household.  Stable  cohabiting  unions  and  formal 
marriages  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  frequent  in  Mt.  Chester  than  is  typical 
for  rural  Jamaica,  partly  due  to  the  relatively  strong  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chiurch  and  partly  to  the  relative  prosperity  of  farms  here.  The 
former  encourages  formal  marriage  directly;  the  latter  permits  it  —  in  Jamaica 
formal  marriage  tends  to  replace  informal  cohabitation  when  a  couple  has 
achieved  some  measure  of  economic  seciurity.  Wealthier  community  members 
are  usually  Roman  Catholic  and  formally  married. 

Patterns  of  descent,  inheritance,  kin  terminology,  and  residence  in  Mt 
Chester  are  much  the  same  as  those  found  in  England  and  the  United  States." 

aDescent  and  inheritance  are  bilateral;  kin  tetrms  are  lineal  avuncular  in  parents’  generation 
and  Eskimo  in  ego’s  generation. 
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The  ideal  pattern  of  residence  is  neolocal,  i.e.,  young  couples  prefer  to  estab¬ 
lish  thc^  own  households  away  from  those  of  their  parents.  Two  frequently 
encountered  alternatives  are:  ambilocality  (residence  with  either  set  of 
parents)  on  inherited  land;  and  a  pattern  which  involves  the  man  visiting 
the  woman  at  her  parents’  home.  Children  tend  to  remain  with  the  mother 
if  parents  separate. 

Income  distribution  tends  to  be  rather  clearly  differentiated  within  the 
household,  some  income  going  to  the  male  farm  operator,  some  going  to  the 
adult  female.  This,  we  think,  relates  to  the  instability  of  the  household  unit, 
and,  since  it  leads  to  difFerent  emphases  in  crop  production  by  men  and 
women,  relates  to  problems  in  soil  conservation.  “Man’s  load,”  generally  the 
crops  over  which  males  have  full  control  in  production,  includes  bananas 
and  citrus  varieties  (when  sold  to  the  export  collecting  centre),  cacao,  and 
coffee.  “Woman’s  load”  includes  crops  sold  in  the  local  retail  markets  —  where 
women  do  the  marketing  —  except  for  yams,  the  income  from  which,  ideally, 
is  divided.  The  foregoing  actually  describes  control,  rather  than  distribution, 
ol  income:  in  practice,  women  contribute  market  money  to  the  farm’s  up¬ 
keep,  although  they  prefer  to  use  it  for  their  retail  purchases,  while  men 
contribute  the  cash  obtained  from  the  sale  of  export  crops  to  the  household 
budget,  although  preferring  to  use  it  for  production  expenses.  We  might  note 
that  livestock  tend  not  only  to  be  selectively  owned  as  between  sexes,  but 
also  to  be  owmed  individually  by  household  members. 

The  community.  A  number  of  economic  and  social  forces  tend  to  divide 
the  community  into  parts,  although  not  into  strictly  separate  subcommunities 
or  classes.  The  most  important  stratifying  mechanism  is  income,  which  reflects 
size  of  farm  (both  value  and  area)  for  full-time  farmers.  A  number  of  other 
important  characteristics  tend  to  vary  with  income  and  size  of  farm:  (1) 
size  of  the  farm  as  a  whole  increases  with  the  amount  of  land  owned  (as 
against  the  amount  rented);  (2)  emphasis  on  tree  crops  reflects  the  amount 
of  land  owned,  since  tree  crops  are  rarely  grown  on  rented  land;  (3)  empha¬ 
sis  on  livestock,  especially  beef  cattle,  increases  with  size  of  farm;  (4)  part¬ 
nerships  decline  with  increasing  income  level,  as  does  part-time  non-farm 
work  except  for  speciaUst  craftsmen;  (5)  consumption  level,  quality  of  the 
farm  house,  and  education  increase  with  size  of  farm;  (6)  larger  farms  are 
owned  by  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  whole;  (7)  status  in  the  community  gen¬ 
erally  reflects  income;  (8)  participation  in  agricultural  societies  and  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  projects  and  organizations,  including  those  relating  to  soil 
conservation,  is  greater  for  the  larger  and  wealthier  farms;  and  (9)  the  few 
supporters  of  the  Administration  Party,  as  against  the  Opposition  Party,  are 
owners  of  the  larger  farms.  It  was  also  observed  that  informal  organization 
( visiting  groups,  friendships,  etc. )  tended  more  often  to  reflect  income-level 
than  any  other  differentiating  factor. 

Among  the  formal  community  organizations  present  in  Mt.  Chester,  the 
most  significant  are  religious.  Three  religious  organizations  claim  Mt.  Chester 
families  as  members.  The  most  influential  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
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which  is  also  the  only  church  actually  within  the  community,  and  the  oldest 
of  the  three.  The  other  two  include  a  Church  of  England  and  a  Baptist  group. 
As  indicated  above,  wealthier  community  members  are,  on  the  whole,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Baptismal  and  marital  godparents  are 
required  by  both  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  chiurches.  Generally  pros¬ 
perous,  respected  and  —  certainly  among  Catholics  —  legally  married  indivi¬ 
duals  are  chosen.  Godparenthood  relations  appear  to  have  an  effect  on 
leadership,  but  this  question  is  still  under  study. 

Education,  although  church-related,  does  not  entirely  mirror  the  religious 
breakdown  of  the  community,  because  the  only  school  within  the  community 
—  the  others  are  three  miles  away  —  is  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  a  number  of  community  children  of  non-Catholic  families  attend 
the  local  school. 

Politics  would  be  an  important  divisive  force  in  Mt.  Chester  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  few  commimity  members  support  the  Administration  Party. 
An  undercurrent  of  ill-feeling  toward  these  few  individuals  was  detected; 
some  of  the  latter,  in  fact,  are  hidden  rather  than  acknowledged  supporters 
of  this  party.  Part  of  the  resistance  to  government-sponsored  soil  conservation 
and  agricultural  improvement  measures  reflects  an  identification  of  “govern¬ 
ment”  with  “Administration  Party,”  and  a  transferred  dislike  for  the  former. 
Political  beliefs  are  in  a  sense  an  integrator  of  most  of  the  community.  Strong 
feelings  against  the  Administration  Party  are  one  of  the  avowed  common 
values  and  seemed  to  constitute  the  main  permitted  expression  for  feelings 
of  hostility  toward  authority. 

The  remaining  group  of  formal  community  organizations  includes  the  sev¬ 
eral  agricultural  societies  and  government-sponsored  organizations.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society,  an  independent,  though  gov¬ 
ernment-connected,  organization.  Membership  in  this  group  is  almost  univer¬ 
sal  in  Mt.  Chester,  but  degree  of  activity  in  it  —  holding  of  office,  acceptance 
of  its  recommendations  for  agricultural  improvement,  etc.  —  tends  to  be 
limited  to  the  wealthier  farmers  (and  Catholics).  This,  of  course,  has  impli¬ 
cations  for  soil  conservation. 

A  second  agriculhu-al  group,  the  All-Island  Banana  Growers  Association, 
claims  as  members  nearly  all  community  farmers  who  grow  significant 
amounts  of  bananas,  its  ubiquity  reflecting  the  tangible  benefits  of  member¬ 
ship  (crop  insurance,  etc.).  Here,  also,  the  larger  farms  are  the  most  active. 
Government-sponsored  coffee-,  citrus^,  and  cacao-producing  organizations 
are  important  among  the  few  who  grow  these  crops  in  significant  amounts; 
tliese  farmers,  also,  are  among  the  more  prosperous,  possessing  enough  land 
to  permit  some  of  it  to  be  devoted  to  crops  of  this  sort,  and  having  the 
resources  to  wait  several  years  for  a  return  on  investment.  The  Savings  Union, 
as  might  be  expected,  draws  its  membership,  and  particularly  its  officers, 
from  the  wealthier  (and,  again.  Catholic)  segment  of  the  community.  A 
branch  of  the  Jamaica  Women’s  Federation  (newly  begun)  draws  its  mem¬ 
bership  principally  from  those  active  in  other  organizations,  such  as  the 
Savings  Union. 
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Informal  groupings  within  the  community  include,  in  addition  to  partner¬ 
ships  (field,  marketing,  and  ginger-peeling),  informal  visiting  groups,  games 
groups,  drinking  groups,  and  dances.  Several  factors  seem  to  prevail  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  membership  of  visiting  groups.  Among  these  are:  friendship, 
length  o^  residence  in  the  community,  kinship,  economic  status,  generation, 
and  proximity,  with  the  last-named  far  less  important  than  might  be  expected. 
The  games  groups  centre  on  the  game  of  dominoes,  which  claims  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  nearly  all  adult  males  in  the  community.  Mt.  Chester  boasts  a  win¬ 
ning  domino  team,  and  is  quite  proud  of  the  community’s  showing  in  inter¬ 
community  matches.  Indeed,  the  matches  draw  large  numbers  of  spectators 
who,  with  the  team,  hire  a  truck  and  proceed  to  the  place  where  the  match 
is  to  take  place  with  great  spirit  and  much  singing.  More  frequent  are  the 
evening  domino  sessions  in  front  of  farm  houses  or  in  local  shops.  Checkers 
is  a  less  important  game  for  the  community,  also  played  by  the  males  in 
e^’ening  sessions.  Dominoes,  or  at  least  the  occasional  tournament,  appears 
to  be  the  one  entirely  community-wide  integrative  mechanism.  The  evening 
domino  sessions,  however,  mirror  visiting  group  patterns.  The  Saturday-night 
dances  generally  attract  only  the  youth  of  the  community. 

Soil  erosion  and  conservation.  The  principal  function  of  the  research  re¬ 
ported  here  was  to  determine  the  physical  and  cultural  causes  of  soil  erosion 
in  Mt.  Chester,  the  mechanisms  introduced  by  the  community  or  government 
to  combat  it,  and  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  these  mechanisms.  Since  these 
facts  can  only  be  established  after  thorough  analysis  of  the  data  obtained— 
they  are  in  every  sense  the  “conclusions”  to  be  reached  —  only  preliminary 
finings  can  be  presented  in  this  progress  report.  A  summary  of  these  findings 
follows. 

We  may  begin  with  a  description  of  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  erosion 
in  farm  lands  cultivated  by  Mt.  Chester  families.  It  was  stated  previously 
that  erosion  here  is  extremely  serious:  little  if  any  topsoil  remains,  and  active 
erosion  exists  on  all  fields  surveyed  except  those  under  full-grown  tree  crops 
or  grass.  This  conclusion  may  be  amplified  here.  Sample  borings  were  taken 
on  16  cultivated  and  grass-fallowed  fields,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  was  found  that  (below  the  litter  layer)  soil  pH  did  not  significantly  change 
with  depth,  and  that  nutrient  status  actually  improved  with  depth.  This  in¬ 
dicates  that  no  nutrient-rich  topsoil  exists.  Further,  it  suggests  that  the  nutrient 
level  of  the  soil  corresponds  at  best  to  that  of  the  rotten  rock  itself;  at  worst, 
plants  are  subsisting  on  an  even  lower  supply  in  the  upper  few  inches  of 
soil.  This  suggests  Aat,  where  the  soil  is  deep  enough,  further  erosion  can 
actually  improve  yields,  since  it  bares  lower,  less  depleted,  levels  of  subsoil. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  increase  in  nutrient  status  with  depth  implies  that 
the  surface  soil  has  only  been  eroded  down  to  the  Aj  horizon,  i.e.,  horizon 
of  eluviation,  and  that  successive  layers  are  B  horizon  (horizon  of  accumu¬ 
lation),  was  rejected,  in  part  because  of  the  evidence  provided  by  particles 
of  rotting  rock  in  the  soil:  Mt.  Chester  “soil”  is  largely  C  horizon  (parent 
material)  to  the  siuface. 
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A  further  indicator  of  the  seriousness  of  erosion  is  stoniness.  The  more  | 
heavily  eroded  soils  have  a  wash  of  gravel  on  the  surface,  rotting  rock  sub-  ■ 
sequently  hardened  by  exposure.  I 

One  locally  important  variety  of  erosion  deserves  special  mention.  A  com-  ' 
bination  of  climate,  slope,  and  depth  of  weathering  —  cultivation  practices  > 
may  or  may  not  contribute  —  has  led  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  “break-  s 
aways,”  land-slips  covering  a  surface  area  of  perhaps  200  to  3,000  square  feet  | 
or  more.  ( 

That  soils  which  have  been  eroded  to  this  degree  are  still  in  cultivation  [ 
.seems  due  to  one  important  characteristic  of  Mt.  Chester  soils  (both  conglo-  ) 
merate-  and  shale-derived).  These  soils,  as  indicated  previously,  are  weath-  | 
ered  to  unusual  depths,  even  for  the  hiunid  tropics.  Thus  the  removal  of  the 
upper  horizons  exposes  subsoil  which  is  neither  too  hard  for  roots  to  pene¬ 
trate  nor  too  coarse-grained  to  release  its  nutrients.  By  providing  frequent  ; 
grass  fallows  and  some  rudimentary  soil  conservation  measures,  Mt.  Chester 
farmers  have  achieved  a  rather  unstable  equilibrium,  with  a  low  but  reason¬ 
ably  sustained  yield  obtained  from  the  soil. 

To  what  extent  do  Mt  Chester  farmers  perceive  soil  erosion  and  its  effects? 
The  answer  to  this  question,  to  which  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  in 
farm  interviews,  can  only  be  sketched  in  the  most  general  terms  here; 
clearly,  it  is  a  key  element  in  the  larger  question  of  erosion  causes  and  cures.  ^ 
The  typical  belief-systems  appear  to  be  roughly  as  follows.  Soil  is  either 
“strong”  (sometimes  c^led  “fat”)  or  “weak.”  It  is  “strongest”  after  a  period  j 
under  grass  fallow,  during  which  the  grass  has  been  periodically  cut  back  with 
a  cutlass.  The  “strength”  of  the  soil  Ues  in  the  “juices”  which  are  the  remains 
of  decayed  grass.  These  “juices”  are  lost  either  by  rain  washing  down  the 
slope  or  by  crops  making  use  of  them.  There  are  no  “juices”  released  from  the 
mineral  content  of  the  soil  itself,  nor  does  this  mineral  content  wash  away  in 
any  appreciable  degree.  (Most  farmers  dismissed  the  evidence  of  muddy 
water  coming  off  a  field  as  unimportant,  or  else  attributed  the  muddy  colour 
to  the  “juices”  being  washed  away.)  Some  farmers  believed  that  the  terrace¬ 
like  rows  of  yam  hills  slowed  the  wash  of  “juices,”— and  a  few  agreed  that 
“contours”  —  grass  lines  planted  on  the  contour  —  and  ditches  dug  on  the 
contour  also  slowed  the  removal  of  juices,  and  thus  let  the  soil  remain  “fat” 
longer.  Others,  however,  felt  that  nothing  could  slow  the  loss  of  the  “juices.” 
(“\^y  we  plant  grass  contour?  Government  pay  us  to  put  in  contour.  It  a 
grass  government!”)  All  agreed,  however,  that  the  rather  dramatic  “break¬ 
aways”  (landshps)  were  a  serious  problem,  and  that  tree  crops  held  the  soil 
in  place  through  their  deep  rooting  systems.  Opinion  was  divided  as  to 
whether  tree  crops  slow  the  washing  away  of  “juices.”  Some  farmers  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  grass  or  weeds  in  a  banana  field  slowed  the  loss  of 
“juices”;  others  did  not  accept  this;  and  the  majority  felt  that  a  banana  field 
(no  matter  what  the  slope)  should  be  clean  weeded,  since  both  bananas  and 
grass  are  surface-rooting,  and  grass  competes  with  the  bananas  for  the  soil's  i 
“juices.”  And  finally,  the  prevailing  practice  of  multiple  cropping  (growing 
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several  crops  together  in  the  same  field)  was  not  believed  by  most  to  have 
the  function  of  providing  better  ground  cover.  Rather,  it  was  justified  on  the 
basis  of  providing  harvests,  and  thus  income,  at  different  times  of  the  year 
from  the  same  piece  of  land,  providing  shade,  simplifying  planting  (several 
varieties  are  sometimes  planted  in  the  same  hole,  and  minor  crops  are  planted 
in  the  already -tilled  soil  of  the  yam  fields),  and  allowing  different  crops 
with  different  rooting  depths  (“friends”)  to  utilize  the  soil  “juices”  more 
fully. 

The  foregoing  represents  what  we  feel  to  be  the  typical  beliefs  regarding 
soil  erosion  and  its  effects.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  some  farmers  were 
well  aware  of  what  might  be  termed  the  scientific  attitude  toward  soil  ero¬ 
sion,  and  others  were  prepared  to  recite  this  attitude  (having  heard  about  it 
from  agricultural  agents  or  others)  while  still,  we  feel,  holding  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  beliefs.  In  view  of  the  brief  time  during  which  agricultural  extension 
work  has  been  underway  in  Mt.  Chester,  it  is  no  criticism  of  the  extension 
agents  (whose  work  impressed  us  highly)  to  say  that  most  fanners  have  yet 
to  give  up  their  traditional  beliefs  regarding  soil  erosion  or  the  lack  thereof, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  elements  of  resistance  to  “government  men”  which 
will  be  discussed  below. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  review  in  detail  the  many  cultivation  practices 
v/hich  tend  to  encourage  erosion.  The  most  important,  however,  should  be 
mentioned.  Among  them  are  the  following:  (1)  clean-weeding  of  banana 
and  certain  other  fields;  (2)  exposure  of  the  soil  in  yam  fields  (and  fallow 
fields  preparatory  to  planting  yams)  during  the  wettest  time  of  the  year;  (3) 
consistent  dowmslope  movement  of  soil  as  a  result  of  hoeing;  (4)  lack  of 
tree  crops;  and  (5)  absence  of  most  conservation  measinres. 

A  number  of  traditional  conservation  measures  are  practised.  These  may 
be  placed  in  two  groups:  the  unconscious  measures,  felt  to  achieve  a  pur¬ 
pose  other  than  soil  conservation;  and  the  conscious  measures.  The  former 
include  the  following:  (1)  planting  of  tree  crops;  (2)  planting  of  mixed 
tree-  and  ground-crop  gardens  adjoining  the  house  plot;  (3)  achieving  the 
effects  of  broad-based  terracing  by  building  yam  hills  along  the  contour;  (4) 
inter-cropping  several  varieties  in  the  same  plot;  (5)  in  some  cases  leaving 
a  cultivated  field  (e.g.,  one  taken  out  of  grass)  in  the  half -tilled  stage  of 
large  clods,  only  broken  down  into  finer  tdth  immediately  before  planting; 
and  (6)  throwing  clods  back  uphill  after  digging  yams— i.e.,  refilling  the 
holes  from  below.  The  conscious  measures  which,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
are  by  no  means  common,  include  the  following:  (1)  using  tree  crops  to 
prevent  “breakaways;”  and  (2)  digging  ditches  roughly  on  the  contour.  For¬ 
merly  logs  were  laid  along  the  contom-,  but  this  is  no  longer  done,  perhaps 
because  wood  is  quite  scarce. 

The  government  and  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  recommend  certain 
specific  practices  to  prevent  erosion.  The  more  important  may  be  listed  here. 
One  is  the  planting  of  grass  lines  along  the  contour.  A  second  ( recommended 
cnly  for  certain  soil-slope  conditions)  is  ditching.  A  third  is  greater  emphasis 
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A  further  indicator  of  the  seriousness  of  erosion  is  stoniness.  The  more 
heavily  eroded  soils  have  a  wash  of  gravel  on  the  siuiace,  rotting  rock  sub- 
sequendy  hardened  by  exposure. 

One  locally  important  variety  of  erosion  deserves  special  mention.  A  com* 
bination  of  climate,  slope,  and  depth  of  weathering  —  cultivation  practices 
may  or  may  not  contribute  —  has  led  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  “break¬ 
aways,”  land-slips  covering  a  surface  area  of  perhaps  200  to  3,000  square  feet 
or  more. 

That  soils  which  have  been  eroded  to  this  degree  are  still  in  cultivation 
.seems  due  to  one  important  characteristic  of  Mt.  Chester  soils  (both  conglo¬ 
merate-  and  shale-derived).  These  soils,  as  indicated  previously,  are  weath¬ 
ered  to  unusual  depths,  even  for  the  humid  tropics.  Thus  the  removal  of  the 
upper  horizons  exposes  subsoil  which  is  neither  too  hard  for  roots  to  pene¬ 
trate  nor  too  coarse-grained  to  releasie  its  nutrients.  By  providing  frequent 
grass  fallows  and  some  rudimentary  soil  conservation  measiures,  Mt.  Chester 
farmers  have  achieved  a  rather  unstable  equilibrium,  with  a  low  but  reason¬ 
ably  sustained  yield  obtained  from  the  soil. 

To  what  extent  do  Mt  Chester  farmers  perceive  soil  erosion  and  its  effects? 
The  answer  to  this  question,  to  which  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  in 
farm  interviews,  can  only  be  sketched  in  the  most  general  terms  here; 
clearly,  it  is  a  key  element  in  the  larger  question  of  erosion  causes  and  cures. 

The  typical  belief-systems  appear  to  be  roughly  as  follows.  Soil  is  either 
“strong”  (sometimes  called  “fat”)  or  “weak.”  It  is  “strongest”  after  a  period 
under  grass  fallow,  during  which  the  grass  has  been  periodically  cut  back  with 
a  cutlass.  The  “strength”  of  the  soil  lies  in  the  “juices”  which  are  the  remains 
of  decayed  grass.  These  “juices”  are  lost  either  by  rain  washing  down  the 
slope  or  by  crops  making  use  of  them.  There  are  no  “juices”  released  from  the 
mineral  content  of  the  soil  itself,  nor  does  this  mineral  content  wash  away  in 
any  appreciable  degree.  (Most  farmers  dismissed  the  evidence  of  muddy 
water  coming  off  a  field  as  unimportant,  or  else  attributed  the  muddy  colour 
to  the  “juices”  being  washed  away.)  Some  farmers  believed  that  the  terrace¬ 
like  rows  of  yam  hills  slowed  the  wash  of  “juices,”— and  a  few  agreed  that 
“contours”  —  grass  lines  planted  on  the  contour  —  and  ditches  dug  on  the 
contoiu:  also  slowed  the  removal  of  juices,  and  thus  let  the  soil  remain  “fat” 
longer.  Others,  however,  felt  that  nothing  could  slow  the  loss  of  the  “juices.” 
(“\^y  we  plant  grass  contour?  Government  pay  us  to  put  in  contour.  It  a 
grass  government!”)  All  agreed,  however,  that  the  rather  dramatic  “break¬ 
aways”  (landslips)  were  a  serious  problem,  and  that  tree  crops  held  the  soil 
in  place  through  their  deep  rooting  systems.  Opinion  was  divided  as  to 
whether  tree  crops  slow  the  washing  away  of  “juices.”  Some  farmers  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  grass  or  weeds  in  a  banana  field  slowed  the  loss  of 
“juices”;  others  did  not  accept  this;  and  the  majority  felt  that  a  banana  field 
(no  matter  what  the  slope)  should  be  clean  weeded,  since  both  bananas  and 
grass  are  surface-rooting,  and  grass  competes  with  the  bananas  for  the  soil’s 
“juices.”  And  finally,  the  prevailing  practice  of  multiple  cropping  (growing 
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several  crops  together  in  the  same  field)  was  not  believed  by  most  to  have 
the  function  of  providing  better  ground  cover.  Rather,  it  was  justified  on  the 
basis  of  providing  harvests,  and  thus  income,  at  different  times  of  the  year 
from  the  same  piece  of  land,  providing  shade,  simplifying  planting  (several 
varieties  are  sometimes  planted  in  the  same  hole,  and  minor  crops  are  planted 
in  the  already -tilled  soil  of  the  yam  fields),  and  allowing  different  crops 
with  different  rooting  depths  (“friends”)  to  utilize  the  soil  “juices”  more 
fully. 

The  foregoing  represents  what  we  feel  to  be  the  typical  beliefs  regarding 
soil  erosion  and  its  effects.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  some  farmers  were 
well  aware  of  what  might  be  termed  the  scientific  attitude  toward  soil  ero¬ 
sion,  and  others  were  prepared  to  recite  this  attitude  (having  heard  about  it 
from  agricultural  agents  or  others)  while  still,  we  feel,  holding  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  beliefs.  In  view  of  the  brief  time  during  which  agricultural  extension 
work  has  been  underway  in  Mt.  Chester,  it  is  no  criticism  of  the  extension 
agents  (whose  work  impressed  us  highly)  to  say  that  most  farmers  have  yet 
to  give  up  their  traditional  beliefs  regarding  soil  erosion  or  the  lack  thereof, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  elements  of  resistance  to  “government  men”  which 
will  be  discussed  below. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  review  in  detail  the  many  cultivation  practices 
v/hich  tend  to  encourage  erosion.  The  most  important,  however,  should  be 
mentioned.  Ainong  them  are  the  following:  (1)  clean-weeding  of  banana 
and  certain  other  fields;  (2)  exposure  of  the  soil  in  yam  fields  (and  fallow 
fields  preparatory  to  planting  yams)  during  the  wettest  time  of  the  year;  (3) 
consistent  downslope  movement  of  soil  as  a  result  of  hoeing;  (4)  lack  of 
tree  crops;  and  (5)  absence  of  most  conservation  measures. 

A  number  of  traditional  conservation  measures  are  practised.  These  may 
be  placed  in  two  groups:  the  unconscious  measures,  felt  to  achieve  a  pur¬ 
pose  other  than  soil  conservation;  and  the  conscious  measmes.  The  former 
include  the  following:  (1)  planting  of  tree  crops;  (2)  planting  of  mixed 
tree-  and  ground-crop  gardens  adjoining  the  house  plot;  (3)  achieving  the 
effects  of  broad-based  terracing  by  building  yam  hills  along  the  contour;  ( 4 ) 
inter-cropping  several  varieties  in  the  same  plot;  (5)  in  some  cases  leaving 
a  cultivated  field  (e.g.,  one  taken  out  of  grass)  in  the  half -tilled  stage  of 
large  clods,  only  broken  dowm  into  finer  tilth  immediately  before  planting; 
and  (6)  throwing  clods  back  uphill  after  digging  yams— i.e.,  refilling  the 
holes  from  below.  The  conscious  measures  which,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
are  by  no  means  common,  include  the  following:  (1)  using  tree  crops  to 
prevent  “breakaways;”  and  (2)  digging  ditches  roughly  on  the  contour.  For¬ 
merly  logs  were  laid  along  the  contour,  but  this  is  no  longer  done,  perhaps 
because  wood  is  quite  scarce. 

The  government  and  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  recommend  certain 
specific  practices  to  prevent  erosion.  The  more  important  may  be  listed  here. 
One  is  the  planting  of  grass  lines  along  the  contour.  A  second  ( recommended 
only  for  certain  soil-slope  conditions )  is  ditching.  A  third  is  greater  emphasis 
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on  tree  crops.  A  fourth  is  greater  emphasis  on  animal  husbandry.  A  fifth  is 
the  preparation  of  a  farm  plan  for  each  farm,  one  which  will  keep  the  steeper 
land  in  tree  crops,  maximize  grass  fallow  or  grazing  land,  and  generally  suit 
the  crop  to  soil-slope  conditions.  Obviously,  there  are  other  reasons  as  well 
as  those  pertaining  to  soil  conservation  for  recommending  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth.  The  degree  of  adoption  of  these  measures  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
limited. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  the  question  why  conservation  measures  are 
not  more  widely  adopted.  There  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
ceptual,  social,  economic,  and  even  pohtical  factors  involved,  and  —  pending 
further  analysis  of  the  data  —  we  can  only  touch  on  the  more  important  of 
these  factors  in  the  present  report.  We  shall  present  them  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned  above  —  first  social,  then  economic,  then  political  factors  —  without 
attempting  to  weigh  any  one  factor. 

Mt.  Chester  is  not  what  might  be  termed  a  well-integrated  community. 
Physical  separation  of  houses  (the  pattern  is  one  of  semi-dispersed  settle¬ 
ment)  contributes  to  this,  but  more  important  are  religious  and  economic 
cleavages.  While  there  are  recognized  community  leaders  —  e.g.,  the  Catholic 
priest  and  a  Catholic  lay  teacher  who,  though  he  works  elsewhere,  resides  in 
the  community  —  their  influence  is  limited  as  regards  farming.  The  fact  that 
the  two  leaders  mentioned  are  not  farmers  contributes  to  the  absence  of  one 
universally-important  element  in  acceptance  of  development  programmes: 
active  farm  leaders  whose  farming  practices  are  imitated  by  others.  The  local 
extension  agents,  although  they  attempt  mightily  to  influence  farmers,  have 
not  been  in  the  area  long  enough  to  have  acquired  the  prestige  or  “reputa¬ 
tion  for  success”  necessary  for  widespread  adoption  of  their  recommendations. 
The  natmal  breakdown  of  the  community  into  informal  and  formal  group¬ 
ings,  e.g.,  visiting  groups,  is  in  a  sense  a  cause  for  resistance  to  recommended 
conservation  measures,  since  the  groupings  (with  the  exception  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church-related  and  JAS-related  ones)  do  not  centre  around  individuals 
who  may  be  expected  to  lead  in  the  direction  of  improved  methods;  indeed, 
the  opposite  is  often  the  case.  There  are,  however,  instances  of  progressive 

farmers  influencing  others  to  adopt  improved  methods.  These  progressive 

farmers  are  generally  also  leaders  in  such  organizations  as  the  Jamaica  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  tend  to  be  wealthier  than  average.  Discussions  among 
friends  concerning  the  recommended  practices  seem  to  be  the  chief  means 
by  which  the  recommended  measures  are  spread  from  the  progressive  farmers 

to  others. 

A  rather  subtle  but  nevertheless  important  social  factor  relates  to  the  family 
structure  of  the  conununity,  and  particularly  to  the  sex  division  of  labour. 
It  was  noticed  that  women,  whose  principal  economic  function  is  marketing, 
tend  to  exert  some  measure  of  influence  in  favour  of  planting  those  crops 
which  they  can  take  to  market,  as  against  crops  which  are  marketed  by  men. 
The  former  are  ground  crops;  the  latter,  tree  crops  and  bananas.  There  appear 
to  be  two  elements  involved.  One  is  the  pleasure  which  marketing  gives  the 
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farm  women;  this  usually  weekly  event  gives  the  women  a  measure  of  excite¬ 
ment,  a  chance  to  get  together  with  their  friends  (in  the  trucks,  and  at  the 
market  stalls),  and  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  the  always-precarious 
income  of  the  family.  The  second  factor  relates  to  the  instability  of  common- 
law  family  unions  in  Mt.  Chester.  In  common-law  unions,  particularly  the 
sort  found  in  Jamaica,  where  the  children  stay  with  the  mother,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  farm  women  will  want  to  maximize  their  economic  role, 
specifically,  their  control  of  family  income.  The  greater  the  emphasis  on 
crops  which  women,  rather  than  men,  market,  the  larger  portion  of  family 
income  is  under  the  control  of  women.  We  do  not  insist  that  this  factor  of 
insecure  unions  necessarily  results  in  strong  pressure  by  the  women  of  such 
families  to  plant  ground  crops,  but  we  suspect  greater  pressure  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  in  common-law,  as  against  formally  married,  families.  Our  results  here 
must,  however,  be  treated  as  inconclusive.  In  any  event,  women  did  exert 
some  measure  of  pressure  in  the  direction  of  planting  ground  crops,  although 
both  the  degree  of  effort  and  the  results  were  highly  variable. 

Among  the  economic  factors,  an  important  one  is  related  to  land  tenure. 
Mt.  Chester  farmers  simply  will  not  plant  trees  on  rented  land,  even  if  the 
same  plot  of  land  has  been  rented  from  the  same  landlord  (local  or  non¬ 
community)  for  30  years  or  more.  The  universal  feeling  is  that  the  man  who 
plants  trees  on  another  man’s  land  will  not  reap  the  benefit  of  his  labour, 
which  appears  in  any  case  only  after  several  years.  Since  much  of  the  land 
in  Mt.  Chester  is  rented,  this  factor  obviously  holds  back  what  appears  to  be 
the  most  valuable  anti-erosion  measure  of  all,  tree-crop  planting. 

A  second  economic  factor  relates  to  capital  scarcity,  and  to  lack  of  time 
on  the  part  of  Mt.  Chester  farmers  to  overcome  with  labour  what  they  can¬ 
not  purchase  with  capital.  Direct  anti-erosion  measures  —  ditches,  grass  lines, 
etc.  —  require  considerable  input  of  labour,  which  must  be  contributed  by 
the  farmer  or  paid  for  in  the  form  of  hired  labour.  Among  those  farmers  who 
would  be  willing  to  put  in  such  measures,  most  point  out  that  they  cannot 
spare  the  labour  and  do  not  have  the  capital  to  hire  labour  for  it.  Even  where, 
as  under  the  Farm  Development  Scheme,  the  government  pays  a  portion  of 

the  cost,  farmers  claim  that  the  time  they  must  put  in,  i.e.,  the  portion  of 
the  cost  which  they  must  bear,  is  prohibitive.  (This  may  or  may  not  be  a 
rationalization,  since,  as  we  shall  see,  farmers  have  other  reservations  about 
the  “scheme.”)  There  proved  to  be  a  strong  relationship  between  capital 
availability  and  acceptance  of  capital-requiring  soil  conservation  measures: 

generally,  only  those  with  more  than  the  average  amount  of  capital  res¬ 
ponded.  (Several  of  the  farmers  who  accepted  such  measures  were  among 
those  who  had  worked  on  contract  laboiur  in  the  United  States.  The  capital 
this  gave  them  may  well  have  been  an  important  factor  in  their  response, 
although  one  can  infer  also  that  some  selection  factor  operates  so  as  to  put 
both  the  progressive  fanners  and  contract  labourers  in  the  same  “innovating” 
group.  The  contract  labourers,  in  addition,  may  have  seen  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  at  work  in  the  U.S.) 
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The  Farm  Development  Scheme,  under  which  generous  subsidies  are  paid 
farmers  for  various  practices  having  to  do  directly  or  indirectly  with  soil  1 
conservation,  had  only  just  been  instituted  in  Mt.  Chester  at  the  time  of  our  I 
study,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  farmers’  reservations  about  joining  the 
“scheme”  will  diminish  with  time.  (Note:  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  a 
nearby  community  where  the  F.D.S.  has  been  operative  since  1955,  but  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  other  factors  are  at  work  in  the  latter  area, )  These  ; 
reservations  are  both  economic  and  political.  Farmers  possessing  valid  title  1 
to  at  least  a  portion  of  their  land  (others  are  not  admitted  to  the  scheme)  ' 
are  unwilling  to  surrender  their  title  as  security  on  loans  provided  under  the 
scheme,  and  there  is  a  general  lack  of  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
a  fanner  can  join  the  scheme,  and  obtain  some  of  its  benefits,  without  taking 
out  a  loan.  In  a  situation  of  acute  land  hunger,  such  as  prevails  in  Jamaica, 
it  is  understandable  that  farmers  are  quite  anxious  about  jeopardizing  the 
title  to  their  land.  An  even  more  serious  problem  is  the  lack  of  valid  titles 
to  owned  land,  preventing  many  of  the  farmers  who  might  wish  to  join  the 
scheme  from  doing  so.  Unregistered  titles  are,  of  course,  an  island-wide  prob¬ 
lem,  and  Mt.  Chester  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  land  ownership  is  based 
more  commonly  on  unregistered  documents  (will,  “paper,”  etc.)  or  no  docu¬ 
ments  at  all  than  on  valid,  registered  titles.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  im-  j 
portant,  is  the  problem  of  distrust  of  government.  Most  farmers  in  Mt.  Ches¬ 
ter  are  strong  supporters  of  the  Opposition  Party,  rather  than  the  majority 
Administration  Party.  Most  do  not  fully  separate  in  their  minds  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  government  from  those  of  the  Administration  Party:  this  applies 
specifically  to  the  Agriculture  Department,  and  even,  for  a  few  farmers,  to 
the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society.  'Thus,  distrust  of  the  Administration  Party 
is  transferred  to  the  government  and,  occasionally,  the  JAS.  Some  few  farmers,  I 
for  example,  believe  that  the  Administration  Party  wishes  to  socialize  the 
land,  which  to  them  means  taking  title  away  from  them,  and  suspect  that 
tlie  agricultural  people  may  have  this  in  mind  in  the  surrender  of  titles  under 
the  FDS.  Added  to  this  is  the  almost  universal  latent  distrust  of  peasant 
farmers  for  a  government  with  which,  in  the  past,  they  have  had  little  corn- 
tact. 

The  most  fundamental  factor  of  all  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  lack  of  per¬ 
ception  of  erosion,  its  causes,  consequences,  and  control.  'This  point  has  been 
discussed  in  a  preceding  section,  where  an  attempt  w’as  made  to  portray  the 
tj’pical  set  of  beliefs  regarding  soil  erosion.  It  is  clear  that  the  chief  hind¬ 
rance  to  soil  conservation  is  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  farmers  that 
serious  erosion  exists,  or  alternatively,  that  anything  can  be  done  about  it. 


The  Jamaican  Country  Higgler* 

By 

Margaret  Fisher  Katzin 

Jamaica  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country  in  which  a  large  part  of 
the  population  lives  by  the  cultivation  of  small,  relatively  inaccessible 
farms.  Because  the  economy  is  not  self-sufficient,  each  household  must 
have  cash  to  buy  necessities  that  ate  imported,  such  as  food,  clothing, 
tools  and  household  articles.  Most  farms  grow  crops  that  enter  into  all 
three  levels  of  the  distribution  system  —  subsistence,  internal  exchange 
and  export.  The  larger  cash  payments  for  the  rural  household  come 
from  the  sale  of  crops  for  export,  but  for  small  recurrent  necessities  each 
household  depends  on  cash  income  derived  from  the  local  sale  of  pro¬ 
duce.  To  ensure  subsistence  and  some  surplus  for  sale  against  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  weather,  plant  disease  and  a  glut  of  one  crop,  most  farmers  diver¬ 
sify  their  planting  by  putting  in  small  plots  of  several  short-term  crops 
in  addition  to  those  for  export. 

It  is  customary  for  a  woman  of  the  household  to  take  the  goods  produ¬ 
ced  for  local  sale  to  market  and  sell  it.  However,  this  practice  is  followed 
regularly  only  by  women  of  the  comparatively  few  households  that  have 
sufficient  land  under  cultivation  to  produce  enough  goods  each  week  to 
justify  the  cost  of  the  market  trip\  Most  rural  women  go  to  urban  cen¬ 
tres  only  on  rare  occasions  to  sell  farm  produce  and  make  household  pur¬ 
chases.  The  majority  of  small  farms  have  goods  for  sale  in  the  internal 
market  only  in  very  small  quantities  such  as  a  few  bunches  of  carrots, 
escallion,  beets  or  a  few  hundred  grapefruit  or  oranges.  It  would  not  be 
economic  to  undertake  a  trip  to  market  to  sell  the  small  quantities  of 
produce  that  can  be  harvested  at  any  one  time,  yet  the  goods  must  be 
sold  when  they  are  ready  and  the  households  are  always  in  need  of  cash 
to  buy  imported  necessities. 

The  link  between  the  isolated,  small  farmer  and  the  market  is  the  coun¬ 
try  higgler^,  usually  a  woman  of  the  neighbourhood  or  a  nearby  area,  who 

aThis  paper  is  a  part  of  the  writer’s  doctoral  dissertation,  entitled  “Higglers  of  Jamaica”,  for 
which  data  were  collected  during  a  nine-month  field  study  in  the  fall  of  1956  and  the  spring 
of  1957.  Many  persons  in  Jamaica,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  higglers,  gave  valuable  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  writer,  particularly  Dr.  H.  D.  Huggins,  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith,  Mr.  Russell  LeWars,  and 
Mr.  W.  D.  Burrowes.  Dr.  Sidnery  Mintz,  of  Yale  University,  also  made  helpful  suggestions. 

bThese  women  are  not  middlemen,  since  they  sell  only  produce  that  is  grown  by  their  own 
household  personnel.  They  are  distinguished  from  higglers  in  this  paper  by  being  designated 
as  "country  people”. 

cAccording  to  Webster,  to  “higgle”  means  “to  hawk  or  peddle  provisions”  and  a  higgler  is 
"one  who  biggies”.  Yet,  while  logically  the  trade  should  be  called  “higgling”,  the  term  “higgler- 
ing”  is  preferable  for  both  ethnographic  and  contextual  reasons.  As  concerns  the  first,  there  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  used  by  Jamaicans;  and  from  the  second  point  of  view,  most  English-speaking 
readers  interpret  “higgle”  as  a  synonym  for  “haggle”,  which  means  something  other  than  tb* 
carrying  on  of  a  ixuticulsLr  trade. 
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walks  and  buys  produce  to  take  to  the  market.  Some  country  hitlers 
spread  their  goods  in  the  markets  and  sell  directly  to  house  buyers,  and 
others  sell  to  town  higglers,  town  residents  who  rent  stalls  in  the  markets 
where  they  buy  at  wholesale  and  sell  at  retail.  The  following  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  weekly  routine  of  a  typical  country  hitler  of  Jamaica. 


The  eastern  sky  showed  only  faint  traces  of  light  when  Miss  A  rose  from 
her  bed  in  her  tiny,  three-room  cottage  in  an  upland  valley  in  Eastern  St 
Andrew.  Without  disturbing  her  sleeping  husband,  she  put  on  a  denim  dress 
and  heavy  men’s  work  shoes.  She  pulled  on  an  old  blue  sweater  against  the 
morning  chill  and  crossed  the  yard  to  the  mud  and  wattle  shed  that  was  her 
kitchen.  She  piled  a  few  twigs  under  the  crossed  iron  pieces  on  the  fireplace 
and  struck  a  match  to  light  a  fire.  As  it  began  to  bum,  she  added  a  few 
lengths  of  small  branches.  With  a  battered  enamel  cup,  she  dipped  some 
water  from  a  kerosene  tin  into  the  yabba!^  teapot  and  set  the  pot  over  the 
fire. 

As  her  sixteen-year-old  daughter  came  into  the  kitchen.  Miss  A  said:  “Lillie, 
feed  the  chickens!  Dem  is  off  the  roost.”  But  Lillie  was  already  filling  a  tin 
can  with  feed  to  put  in  the  chicken  trough.  Another  daughter,  thirteen-year- 
old  Mamie,  was  sweeping  the  hard,  dirt  siuiace  of  the  yard. 

By  the  time  “tea”**  of  boiled  green  bananas  and  coffee  was  ready.  Miss 
A’s  husband  appeared  and  went  to  the  cmde  bench  in  the  yard  where  an 
enamel  wash  bowl  stood  beside  a  large  water  pitcher.  He  washed  his  face 
in  the  cold  water  and  returned  to  the  house  to  sit  beside  a  small  table.  Lillie 
took  a  plate  of  green  bananas,  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee  to  her 
father,  who  ate  alone  at  the  table.  Miss  A  took  her  tea  standing  in  the  kitchen 
while  the  girls  ate  sitting  in  the  yard. 

When  they  were  finished,  Mr.  X,  who  was  too  old  and  ill  to  work  hard, 
took  his  hoe  from  the  shed  next  to  the  kitchen  and  went  out  of  the  yard  to 
work  in  the  field  behind  the  house.  Mamie  washed  the  dishes  in  cold  water 
at  the  bench  in  the  yard  while  Miss  A  and  Lillie  filled  two  washtubs  with 
soiled  clothes.  They  went  down  the  path  toward  the  river  in  single  file.  Miss 
A  in  the  lead,  each  with  a  filled  washtub  on  her  head.  Since  this  was  the 
usual  weekly  washing,  they  would  be  finished  and  back  at  the  yard  soon 
after  twelve  o’clock.® 

While  banana  and  yam  peelings  boiled  in  a  pot  on  the  fire,  Mamie  put  an 
empty,  sixteen-quart  kerosene  tin  on  her  head  and  went  down  the  narrow, 
tortuous  path  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  spring.  She  filled  the  can  with  drink- 

»Yabba  is  a  crude  type  of  earthenware  made  locally  in  Jamaica. 

bBreakfast  is  called  “tea”.  Preparing  breakfast  is  termed  “boiling  tea”. 

cLaundry  of  a  few  small  pieces  is  done  in  the  yard.  The  weekly  household  washing  is  done 
in  the  nearest  running  stream,  and  the  big  laundry  of  all  the  large  household  articles— bed¬ 
spreads,  blankets,  curtains— is  done  communally  in  a  river  as  a  social  occasion  as  a  prelude 
to  the  two  most  important  holidays,  Easter  and  Christmas. 
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ing  water  at  the  spot  where  a  stream  flowed  from  between  the  rocks  and 
carried  the  full  can  back  to  the  kitchen  on  her  head.  After  the  boiled  peel¬ 
ings  had  cooled,  she  poured  the  mixture  in  the  trough  behind  the  shed  for 
the  pig  and  goat  The  dog  and  cat  were  fed  the  remains  of  the  breakfast. 

Mamie  made  the  beds  and  then  changed  from  her  rough  work  clothes  to 
fresh,  clean  school  clothes.  She  put  on  a  white  cotton  blouse,  a  dark  skirt 
and  polished  oxfords,  took  her  school  books  and  called  to  her  father  that  she 
was  leaving  the  yard.  She  went  down  to  the  road  to  walk  the  three  miles 
to  the  district  elementary  school. 

Miss  A  and  Lillie  washed  the  clothes,  towels,  and  sheets  in  tubs  filled  from 
the  running  river  and  spread  them  to  dry.  By  the  time  they  were  finished, 
nearly  all  of  the  pieces  that  they  had  spread  in  the  sun  earlier  had  dried. 
They  rested  for  a  short  time,  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  before  they  gather¬ 
ed  everything  in  the  tubs  and  returned  to  the  yard.  Lillie  put  the  laundry 
down  in  a  basket  for  ironing  while  Miss  A  fried  some  fritters  of  salt-fish  and 
flour  in  coconut  oil  for  their  lunch.  Mr.  X  came  in  from  the  field  to  eat  his 
lunch  and  then  returned  to  his  work. 

Before  she  left  the  kitchen.  Miss  A  started  the  soup  for  dinner  by  putting 
some  dried  “gungo  peas”*  in  a  pot  with  escaUion  and  some  slices  of  yam. 
Lillie  washed  the  dishes  and  helped  her  mother  clean  the  house.  Soon  after 
two  o’clock  Lillie  changed  from  her  work  clothes  into  a  clean,  white  blouse, 
skirt  and  neat  oxfords.  She  took  her  schoolbooks  from  a  shelf  and  started 
down  the  path  to  the  school. 

Lillie  had  finished  primary  school  and  had  passed  the  first  Jamaica  Local 
Examination,  but  she  had  failed  the  second  examination  the  previous  June 
and  was  then  "taking  lessons”  after  school  hours  with  one  of  the  elementary 
teachers  to  prepare  for  the  third  examination.  Four  days  each  week,  from 
Monday  to  Thursday,  she  and  three  other  girls  went  to  the  school  for  the 
special  instruction,  for  which  each  girl’s  family  paid  tuition  because  free 
education  ends  in  Jamaica  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  If  Lillie  passed  the  third 
examination,  she  could  teach  in  a  primary  school  or  get  a  job  in  Kingston 
as  a  salesgirl  or  a  clerk  in  an  o£Bce.  Without  it  she  could  only  stay  and  help 
her  mother  or  work  as  a  domestic  servant  or  a  higgler. 

After  Lillie  had  gone.  Miss  A  added  some  carrots  and  Irish  potatoes  to 
the  simmering  soup  and  then  busied  herself  nearby  where  she  could  stir  it 
often.  She  parched  some  coffee  beans  that  had  been  drying  in  the  sim  since 
they  had  been  picked  a  few  days  before.  Soon  Mamie  returned  from  school, 
changed  from  her  school  clothes  and  went  for  drinking  water. 

Mr.  X  came  in  from  the  field  soon  after  four  o’clock  and  Miss  A  served 
everyone  a  plate  of  the  gungo  soup,  leaving  some  in  the  pot  for  Lilhe.  After 
the  dishes  were  washed.  Miss  A  washed  her  face  and  h^ds  and  sat  down 
beside  Mamie  in  the  “hall”*'  to  mend  one  of  her  work  dresses  while  Mamie 

a“Gungo  peas”  are  a  lima-bean-like  vegetable  that  grows  on  bushes  in  the  St.  Andrew  hills. 
The  proper  name  is  Congo  beans. 

bln  Jamaican  farmers’  houses  that  are  larger  than  one  room,  the  room  on  which  the  front 
door  opens  is  usually  furnished  with  a  table,  chairs,  a  china  cabinet  with  glass  doors  and, 
often,  a  bed.  Guests  are  received  in  this  mnm  which  is  called  the  “hall”. 
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did  her  homework.  LiUie  came  home  just  before  dark,  took  her  dinner  and 
then  brought  a  lighted  kerosene  lamp  into  the  hall  where  she,  too,  sat  down 
to  study.  Mr.  X  had  walked  down  the  road  to  the  shop*  after  dinner,  but  t 
soon  after  dark  he  returned  and  everyone  went  to  bed. 

Tuesday  s  routine  was  very  like  Monday’s,  except  that  Miss  A  and  Lillie 
went  to  the  field  near  the  house  in  the  morning  to  weed  “red  peas”**  and  in 
the  afternoon  they  ironed  the  clothes  that  had  been  washed  on  the  previous 
day.  The  clothes  were  ironed  on  a  board  by  the  alternate  use  of  four  tiny 
irons  that  were  heated  over  red  hot  charcoal. 

On  Wednesday,  Miss  A  left  her  yard  at  dawn  to  buy  “load”.®  She  wore  a 
heavy  denim  “bib”**  over  her  dress,  a  sweater,  a  headtie  and  heavy  men’s 
work  shoes.  On  her  head  she  carried  her  two-bushel  market  basket  with  a 
water  bottle  and  some  biscuits.  She  was  easy  in  her  mind  about  the  home, 
for  she  had  assigned  each  of  her  daughters  her  tasks  for  the  day  and  had 
given  instructions  about  the  meals.  Mr.  X  always  worked  near  the  yard  when 
she  was  away. 

That  Wednesday,  as  on  every  other  Wednesday,  Miss  A  took  the  rough, 
precipitous  path  tl^t  led  upwards  from  her  yard.  She  climbed  for  two  hours 
before  she  came  to  the  gate  of  her  first  supplier.®  She  called  out;  and  an  imme¬ 
diate  response  revealed  that  she  was  expected.  Her  supplier  came  to  the  gate 
to  say  that  some  carrots,  beets  and  escallion  were  ready  to  be  taken  from 
the  field  and  that  Miss  A  might  accompany  her  while  she  did  the  reaping.* 
They  chatted  while  the  supplier  selected  and  reaped  the  vegetables.  Miss  A 
always  kept  her  suppliers  informed  about  the  latest  news  in  her  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  in  Kingston.  Their  discussion  of  the  price  of  the  vegetables 
was  short  because  all  were  selling  at  the  usual  prices,  since  there  had  been  no 
abnormal  conditions  to  alter  demand  or  supply  for  some  time.  After  examin¬ 
ing  each  of  the  three  bunches  of  carrots,  two  of  beets  and  three  of  escallion 
to  see  that  they  were  all  in  good  condition.  Miss  A  paid  1/-  for  each  bundle 
of  carrots  and  beets  and  2/-  for  each  bundle  of  escallion.  'The  other  said  that 
she  expected  to  have  about  the  same  quantity  to  sell  the  following  week  and 
Miss  A  packed  the  vegetables  in  her  basket,  said  good-bye  and  went  on  up 
the  trail. 

Although  each  of  her  suppliers  expected  her,  it  was  noon  before  Miss  A 
had  bought  from  four  of  them  because  the  yards  were  far  apart  on  the  rough 
path  and  reaping  consumed  time.  Her  progress  was  slow  bemuse  she  stopped 
at  the  yard  of  everyone  who  had  ever  sold  to  her,  even  though  she  knew  Aat 

•A  shop  is  a  small  store  selling  household  necessities,  primarily  foods,  that  is  owned  and 
operated  by  a  resident  of  the  district,  almost  always  a  person  of  African  descent. 

bjamaica’s  “red  peas’*  are  known  as  red  kidney  beans  in  the  United  States. 

cThe  goods  a  higgler  takes  to  market  are  termed  her  “load”. 

dA  bib  is  a  coverall  apron  worn  by  higglers.  Its  most  conspicuous  feature  is  two  deep  pockets 
that  extend  from  the  waist  almost  to  the  hem,  designed  to  foil  pickjjockets. 

eA  higgler  refers  to  her  suppliers  as  her  “customers”, 

fTo  guard  against  spoilage,  farmers  do  not  take  the  vegeftables  from  the  ground  tmtil  the 
higgler  is  at  the  gate.  On  occasion  higglers  help  with  the  reaping  to  save  time,  but  some 
fanners  do  not  allow  any  one  else  to  take  their  crops  from  the  ground. 
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some  of  them  had  nothing  to  offer  at  the  moment,  for  she  wanted  to  remind 
them  that  she  would  buy  from  them  whenever  they  did  have  anything.  Along 
the  way  she  stopped  to  greet  and  chat  with  everyone  she  met.‘ 

By  noon  her  basket  was  getting  heavy  for  she  had  bought  19  bundles  of 
carrots,  2  of  beets  and  11  of  escallion  and,  as  was  her  custom,  she  stopped 
for  a  rest  and  to  eat  at  the  yard  of  a  distant  relative  where  she  was  always 
welcome.  Miss  A  took  out  her  water  bottle  and  biscuits,  but  her  hostess  offer¬ 
ed  her  a  cup  of  soup  as  she  always  did.  They  sat,  eating  and  talking  for  nearly 
an  hour,  the  two  exchanging  gossip.  Miss  A  gave  the  news  from  Kingston  and 
Mavis  Bank  and  the  other  contributed  an  account  of  neighbourhood  haj^n- 
ings.  After  a  time,  Miss  A  filled  her  water  bottle,  took  her  leave  and  went  off 
down  the  path  to  continue  buying. 

By  four  o’clock  she  had  made  several  more  stops  and  had  gone  on  to  a 
nearby  community  where  she  had  four  more  suppliers:  her  basket  was  heavy 
as  she  began  the  long  trip  home.  Until  a  month  before,  it  had  been  easier 
for  her  bemuse  she  had  had  a  mule  to  carry  die  load,  but  the  beast  had  died. 
Long  years  of  climbing  the  steep  trails  with  heavy  loads  had  made  Miss  A’s 
muscles  as  firm  and  bulging  as  those  of  an  athlete,  but  she  had  foresee  that 
her  load  would  be  too  heavy  for  her  to  carry  alone  and  had  arranged  with 
Lillie  and  Mamie  to  meet  her.  From  her  farthest  point  to  the  automobile 
road**  was  a  two-hour  walk  and  her  yard  was  three  miles  farther  down  the 
road.  Not  long  after  she  left  there  she  met  the  girls,  each  of  whom 
took  part  of  her  load. 

They  reached  their  yard  as  night  was  falling  and  stored  the  load  in  die 
shed  for  the  night  From  six  different  suppliers  Miss  A  had  bought  19  bundles 
of  carrots,  12  of  escallion,  5  of  beets  and  5  of  turnips,  for  a  total  outlay  of 
£2.11.9. 

On  Thursday  morning.  Miss  A  again  left  her  yard  at  daybreak  to  buy  load, 
but  this  time  she  went  in  anodier  direction  where  the  rest  of  her  regular 
suppliers  lived.  The  road  was  so  difficult  and  the  customers’  yards  so  far 
apart  that  she  did  not  return  until  six  o’clock,  though  only  three  customers 
had  anything  to  sell  to  her.  They  did  not  argue  about  price,  but  all  initially 
asked  for  threepence  more  fcM:  each  bundle.  However,  Miss  A  assured  them 
of  what  they  already  knew,  that  she  could  pay  only  the  usual  price  because 
the  prices  she  could  expect  to  get  at  the  market  would  yield  only  her  recog¬ 
nized  margin,  and  all  agreed  to  the  regular  price. 

The  Thursday  buying  trip  would  not  have  been  Justified  by  the  small  load 
that  she  was  able  to  buy,  except  that  these  suppliers,  being  at  a  higher  alti¬ 
tude  than  those  from  whom  she  bought  on  Wednesday,  grew  thyme,  a  com¬ 
modity  that  was  nearly  always  in  short  supply  in  the  market  On  that  trip 

a  Jamaican  canons  of  politeness  dictate  that  a  person  greet  everyone  he  meets.  But,  in  tho 
case  of  a  higgler,  this  is  not  merely  etiquette  or  idle  chatter,  for  the  size  of  her  load  is  likely 
to  be  directly  correlated  with  her  reputation  for  friendliness,  helpfulness  and  reliability. 

hRural  Jamaicans  refer  to  precipitous  paths  hacked  out  of  steep  hillsides  as  roads.  They  dis* 
tinguish  paths  from  roads  passable  for  vehicles  by  terming  the  latter  “drivin’  roads”. 
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she  bought  10  bundles  of  escalhon  at  2/-  per  bundle  and  30  of  thyme  at  1/-  r 
per  bundle,  for  a  total  outlay  of  £2.10.0.  \ 

Along  the  automobile  road,  Miss  A  saw  many  country  people  and  country  [ 
higglers  waiting  at  the  truck  stops  to  take  the  truck  into  town.  At  every  stop,  f 
women  were  taking  their  loads  from  mules  and  packing  them  into  market  | 
baskets  and  bailings.®  Each  woman,  who  had  brought  her  load  down  packed  a 
in  parmiers  slung  from  the  back  of  a  mule,  had  been  accompanied  by  at  least 
one  member  of  her  household,  who  helped  her  prepare  her  load  for  the  truck 
and  then  took  the  beast  back. 

At  one  stop  near  a  shop,  country  people  were  selling  vegetables  to  higglers  j 
of  the  neighbourhood.  They  were  regular  suppliers  of  the  local  country  | 
higglers  who  brought  their  loads  down  to  the  road  to  save  the  higgler  the 
trip  to  the  hills.  Only  a  few  country  higglers  were  among  those  who  had 
come  down  from  the  hills,  the  remainder  being  country  people.  Among  the 
scores  of  women  was  an  occasional  man,  more  than  likely  substituting  for  a 
woman  who  had  no  other  woman  in  her  household  to  replace  her. 

Since  it  was  Miss  A’s  custom  not  to  go  to  market  until  Friday,  she  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  her  yard,  where  she  foimd  that  Mamie  and  Lillie  had  prepared  j 
for  market  the  vegetables  that  she  had  bought  the  day  before.  They  had  j 
taken  them  down  to  the  river,  untied  the  bundles,  washed  them  clean  and  i 
retied  them  in  bundles  of  almost  exactly  equal  weight. 

On  Friday  Miss  A  worked  about  the  house  and  prepared  for  the  market 
trip  by  washing  and  ironing  the  clothes  which  she  intended  to  wear  and  care¬ 
fully  packing  Ae  entire  load  for  the  truck.  Neighbours  came  with  messages 
and  packages  for  her  to  deliver  to  relatives  and  friends  in  town.  Some  asked 
her  to  make  purchases  for  them. 

Miss  A  regularly  goes  to  the  market  on  the  truck  that  leaves  her  gate  at 
about  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  evenings.  A  few  country  people  go  to  Kingston 
on  the  daily  trip  from  Monday  through  Wednesday,  but  most  of  them  sell  at 
retail  and  do  not  like  the  crowding  and  confusion  on  the  truck  and  in  the 
market  on  the  big  market  days  of  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  truck  makes 
three  trips  on  'j.hursdays  arui  Fridays  and  two  on  Saturdays.  Most  hitlers 
and  country  people  go  on  Thursdays,  but  the  truck  is  almost  as  crowded  on 
Friday.  Few  people  take  the  truck  to  town  on  Saturdays,  but  the  return  trips 
are  crowded  with  passengers  who  went  down  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  The 
particular  day  chosen  by  a  higgler  depends  on  her  home  situation,  her  per¬ 
sonal  preferences  and  the  kind  of  town  higgler  and  retail  customer  contacts 
that  she  has  in  town. 

The  containers  used  by  higglers  are  a  large  round  basket  with  a  small  open¬ 
ing  at  the  top,  usually  called  a  market  basket;  bailings  and  crocus  bags  made 
of  gunny.  Produce,  easily  crushed,  such  as  mangoes,  grapefruit  or  oranges,  is 
packed  in  the  basket;  yams  and  cabbage  in  crocus  bags  and  root  vegetables 
in  bailings.  Carrots  and  escallion  are  laid  in  the  bailing  with  the  bunches 

aSquares  of  gunny  of  varying  sizes,  called  “bailin’s”  or  "load  sheets”,  are  used  by  higglers 
to  hold  vegetables  on  the  market  trip. 
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alternating,  so  that  the  tops  of  one  bunch  are  next  to  the  roots  of  the  next  to 
prevent  them  from  rubbing  against  each  other.  (“Me  lay  dem  head  to  tail”) 
Then  the  bailing  is  drawn  together  by  the  comers  and  tied  very  tightly  to 
prevent  movement  and  crushing  in  transit. 

Every  woman  carries  her  own  water  bottle  and  a  small  stool  to  sit  on  while 
she  sells.  All  take  precautions  about  money  because  of  the  constant  fear  of 
being  robbed.  They  tie  a  small  cloth  bag  to  the  shoulder  strap  of  an  under¬ 
garment  and  keep  the  bag  always  hidden  at  the  breast.  Cloves  of  garlic,  small 
limes,  small  dry  onions  and  grains  of  guinea  pepper  or  corn  are  put  in  the  bag 
and  in  the  pockets  of  the  bib  as  a  charm  against  thieves  or  people  who  can 
“draw’"  money.*  Women  who  can  afford  to  do  so  take  an  older  child  with  them 
to  help  guard  the  load,  run  errands  and  help  with  the  selling.  Those  who  can¬ 
not  afford  the  extra  passenger  fare  stay  near  friends  during  the  trip  and  all 
co-operate  with  each  other  in  guarding  the  loads. 

Even  though  the  truck  driver  is  required  to  keep  a  precise  schedule,  he 
rarely  is  exactly  on  time  at  any  stop.  The  drivers  admit  that  they  always  tell 
their  passengers  that  they  expect  to  leave  at  least  an  hour  before  they  actually 
intend  to  do  so  because  Jamaicans  are  notoriously  lax  about  time.  To  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  catching  the  truck,  those  at  a  distance  from  the  road  leave  their  homes 
well  ahead  of  time  and  always  arrive  early.  Those  near  the  road  pack  their 
loads,  take  them  down  to  the  road  and  then  go  about  their  preparations  in 
the  yard  until,  they  hear  the  truck.  In  the  hills  there  is  so  little  motor  traffic 
and  it  is  so  quiet  that  everyone  hears  and  can  identify  all  the  vehicles  that 
regularly  use  the  road.  Since  the  mountain  road  is  full  of  curves,  the  direct 
distance  is  much  less  than  the  road  distance. 

Thus  Miss  A,  standing  in  her  own  yard,  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  down  to 
the  road  after  she  heard  the  truck  leave  the  last  stop  before  her  gate,  because 
the  road  runs  next  to  her  yard.  The  rest  of  the  family  was  there  to  see  Miss  A 
and  Mamie  o£E  when  the  driver  climbed  down  to  set  the  charge  for  her  load. 
He  lifted  the  bailing  slightly  with  one  hand  to  gauge  the  weight,  then  asked 
Miss  A  about  the  contents.  The  passenger  fare  is  fixed  by  a  government 
agency,  the  Transport  Board,  but  the  driver  sets  the  charge  for  the  load. 
Weight  and  bulk  are  important  factors  in  the  charge,  but  not  the  determining 
ones  because  drivers  charge  more  for  goods  of  small  bulk  and  greater  value, 
such  as  red  peas.  As  a  result,  country  higglers  and  country  people  try  to  hide 
these  items  from  the  driver,  but  they  are  seldom  able  to  do  so  because  the 
drivers  are  adept  at  finding  them.  There  is  a  customary  charge  for  each  mar¬ 
ket  basket,  hand  basket,  crocus  bag  and  bailing  of  a  certain  size. 

•Higglers  believe  that  some  persons  have  the  power  to  draw  money  from  their  pockets  magi¬ 
cally;  the  power  may  be  conferred  by  obeah  or  by  a  lodestone.  The  thief  contrives  to  get  a 
coin  of  his  own,  which  he  has  previously  treated  with  a  magical  potion,  into  the  pocket  of  hi* 
victim.  He  does  so  by  asking  the  victim  to  give  him  change  for  a  2/-  piece  or  by  buying  some¬ 
thing  for  a  few  pennies  and  giving  the  victim  a  2/-  piece  in  payment.  Once  his  treated  coin 
is  among  the  victim’s  money,  the  magical  power  works  to  draw  all  of  the  victim’s  money  into 
the  pocket  of  the  thief.  The  belief  is  so  widespread  that  most  higglers  look  askance  at  any  2/- 
piece  and  nearly  all  refuse  to  give  change  to  a  stranger.  'This  last  is  ako  a  defence  against 
counterfeit  money. 
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When  the  driver  told  Miss  A  the  charge  for  her  load,  she  protested  mildly, 
but  soon  agreed  to  it  because  it  was  very  near  his  usual  charge  for  a  load  of 
that  size.  After  the  driver  had  written  the  amount  of  the  charge  beside  her 
name  in  a  small  book,  the  sidemen  lifted  the  load  to  the  truck  while  Miss  A 
and  Mamie  climbed  over  the  wheel  and  the  stakes  to  find  a  seat  on  the  boards 
placed  across  the  body  of  the  back  of  the  truck.  The  boards  were  less  than 
four  inches  wide  and  little  more  than  six  inches  apart,  so  that  each  row  of 
passengers  sat  almost  in  the  laps  of  the  row  behind.  Miss  A  always  tried  to 
find  a  seat  at  the  side  where  she  could  hold  onto  the  side  and  minimize  the 
effect  of  the  jolting  and  bouncing.  She  was  usually  successful  because  she 
boarded  the  truck  near  the  beginning  of  its  run. 

There  was  a  long  stop  at  Church  Comer  where  many  country  people  from 
the  farm  communities  atop  the  foothills  waited  with  their  loads.  At  Mavis 
Bank,  the  largest  community  in  the  area,  so  many  country  higglers  came 
aboard  that  almost  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  the  driver  had  set  the  charges 
for  all  of  their  loads  and  the  sidemen  had  put  them  in  the  truck.  Miss  A  was 
not  idle  during  the  long  waits,  but  inquired  for  news  of  the  state  of  the 
market  in  town  and  of  the  prices  of  vegetables.  As  was  usually  the  case,  the 
prices  in  the  market  for  the  crops  of  the  area  were  the  principal  subject  of 
conversation  among  the  crowds.  Since  farmers  and  higglers,  in  addition  to 
drivers  and  sidemen,  had  been  coming  and  going  on  every  trip  since  the 
previous  day,  the  prices  being  brought  by  local  produce  were  known  in  the 
home  district  within  a  few  hours. 

The  tmck  finally  left  Mavis  Bank  at  ten  o’clock  and  made  no  further  stops 
to  take  on  passengers.  As  the  night  was  dry  and  clear  with  little  wind,  the 
passengers  sat  in  the  open  all  the  way.  In  case  of  rain  or  high  winds,  a  tar¬ 
paulin  is  stretched  over  the  back  of  the  truck.  It  gives  some  protection,  but 
not  enough  to  keep  the  passengers  from  getting  wet  and  cold.  Each  truck  is 
assigned  a  maximum  load  limit  of  freight  and  passengers,  but  few,  if  any 
drivers  adhere  to  it  all  the  time.  At  peak  seasons  they  remove  the  boards  and 
force  the  passengers  to  stand  during  the  whole  trip.  Passengers  could  report 
the  driver  to  the  transport  authorities,  but  they  prefer  to  avoid  antagonizing 
him,  since  he  sets  the  charge  for  their  loads.  When  the  truck  is  very  crowded, 
arguments  are  likely  to  develop  because  one  passenger  may  be  thrown  hard 
against  another,  or  one  person  might  crush  the  basket  of  another.  At  times 
the  arguments  develop  into  fights  that  put  the  entire  truck  into  such  an  up¬ 
roar  that  the  driver  is  compelled  to  stop  and  calm  the  passengers.  Often  he 
can  restore  peace  only  by  taking  one  of  the  disputants  to  ride  in  the  cab  with 
him  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 

When  good  weather  and  little  crowding  prevailed,  as  on  this  trip,  the  side- 
men,  riding  at  the  tailgate,  led  the  passengers  in  singing  familiar  songs.  Often, 
as  the  truck  roimded  ciurves  in  the  mountain  road,  the  rear  of  the  body  hung 
in  space,  giving  the  passengers  a  breathtaking  view  of  the  drops  along-side 
in  the  bright  moonlight.  Most  of  the  passengers  rode  with  complete  confidence; 
some  slept  all  the  way  to  the  market  because  there  had  been  no  fatal  accidents 
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on  that  hazardous  road  in  the  twenty-five  years  since  it  had  been  built.  The 
truck  drivers  knew  the  road  well  and  the  drivers  of  all  other  vehicles  knew 
the  schedules  of  the  trucks  and  avoided  meeting  them  at  curves. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  road  the  truck  went  through  Cordon 
Town  without  stopping,  for  other  trucks  and  taxis  provided  transportation 
from  that  point  to  town.  A  few  miles  farther  on,  the  driver  pulled  up  for  a 
short  stop  at  Papine  Comer.  No  passengers  boarded  or  left  the  truck,  but  it 
was  immediately  siurounded  by  friends  or  relatives  of  the  passengers  who 
had  come  to  receive  or  deliver  messages  or  packages.  Miss  A’s  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  attending  secondary  school  in  Kingston  and  boarding  at  Papine, 
met  her  mother,  chatted  with  her  and  received  a  basket  of  produce.  Miss  A 
regularly  paid  a  part  of  her  daughter’s  boarding  charge  with  food. 

The  &st  unloading  stop  was  made  at  Cross  Roads  Market,  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  largest  outlying  centre  of  business  and  population.  Most  of  those 
who  left  the  truck  at  Cross  Roads  were  country  people,  but  some  were  coun¬ 
try  higglers  who  had  been  selling  at  that  market  for  many  years  and  had  a 
clientMe  on  whom  they  could  rely  to  take  most  of  their  loads.  They  preferred 
to  sell  there  rather  than  at  Coronation,  the  largest  market  in  Jamaica  located 
in  downtown  Kingston,  because  Cross  Roads  is  a  peaceful,  quiet  market  where 
violence  need  not  be  so  much  feared.  The  market  is  much  smaller  than  Coro¬ 
nation  and  well  supervised;  most  of  the  customers  are  middleK^lass  house¬ 
wives  or  their  '.laids. 

A  short  while  later,  the  tmck  drove  through  the  business  section  of  King¬ 
ston  and  into  the  front  compound  of  Coronation  Market,  where  all  of  the 
passengers  disembarked  and  waited  beside  the  truck  for  the  sidemen  to  toss 
down  the  loads.  Miss  A  was  met  by  her  regular  cart  man  and  two  of  her 
weekend  town  higgler  customers,  who  gave  her  news  of  prices. 

The  cart  man  put  Miss  A’s  load  on  his  cart  and,  with  her  walking  beside 
him,  pushed  it  to  the  first  assessing  clerk,  who  wrote  the  amount  of  the  fee 
on  a  slip  of  paper  which  he  gave  to  her.  She  handed  the  sUp,  together  with 
the  amount  of  money  written  on  it,  through  a  window  to  a  cashier  sitting  at 
a  cash  register,  and  received  a  cash  register  receipt  in  exchange.  The  boy 
then  pushed  the  load  through  the  gate  where  another  assessing  cledc  asked 
about  the  contents,  checked  the  amount  on  the  receipt  and  waved  them 
through.* 

As  she  walked  toward  her  stall.  Miss  A  looked  for  indications  of  scarcity 
or  glut  in  her  lines,  such  as  the  quantities  on  display  and  the  number  of 
potential  buyers  waiting  for  her.*»  Ten  higglers,  an  average  number,  greeted 
her  with  requests  for  carrots,  escallion  and  thyme,  and  she  knew  that  the 
usual  prices  that  had  prevailed  for  some  weeks  were  still  in  effect.  She  de- 

aThe  double  check  of  the  market  fee  is  designed  to  prevent  collusion  between  a  higgler  and 
any  particular  clerk. 

b Wholesale  country  higglers,  who  are  accompanied  by  a  helper,  often  leave  the  load  with  the 
helper  to  see  it  through  the  entrance  gate  and  themselves  go  at  once  into  the  market  to  walk 
through  the  sections  where  their  type  of  goods  is  being  sold  to  check  on  the  prices  before  they 
begin  to  sell. 
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cided  to  ask  1/6  per  bundle  of  carrots,  beets  and  thyme  and  2/6  per  bundle  [ 
of  escallion,  which  would  yield  her  a  gross  profit  of  sixpence  per  bundle,  to  I 
meet  her  expenses  and  pay  for  her  time.  She  had  hoped  for  a  sixpence  rise  | 
in  at  least  one  of  her  lines,  but  she  was  relieved  to  find  that  she  would  gel  f 
her  usual  margin.  ■ 

As  soon  as  her  load  was  put  down.  Miss  A  was  surrounded  by  town  higglers,  i 
all  talking  at  once  and  all  trying  to  grab  at  her  load.  She  calmly  and  deliberate-  | 
ly  opened  the  bailing  and  took  out  two  bunches  of  carrots,  while  she  told  i 
Mamie  to  go  and  tell  two  other  higglers  that  she  had  arrived.  The  higglers  I 
surrounded  her,  pressing  in  upon  her,  calling  out  requests  for  goods,  calling 
her  by  name,  all  the  while  trying  to  snatch  a  bundle  of  vegetables.  Miss  A 
kept  her  load  behind  her  with  one  hand  holding  the  top  tightly  closed  as  she  . 
began  to  deal  with  the  higglers.  She  gave  her  full  attention  to  the  one  nearest 
her.  She  handed  the  town  higgler  the  bundles  that  she  had  asked  for,  telling 
her  the  price.  The  town  higgler  protested,  saying  that  she  could  not  pay  it 
because  the  retail  price  was  too  low,  but  Miss  A  stood  firm,  keeping  her  atten*  f 
tion  riveted  on  the  one  higgler  with  whom  she  was  dealing  until  she  either  [ 
agreed  to  the  price  or  returned  the  carrots.  She  dealt  with  each  one  individual-  I 
ly,  while  she  guarded  her  load  against  the  constant  attacks  on  it  by  the  other  ' 
assembled  higglers.  Ignoring  their  constant  shouts  and  jostling,  she  spoke  j 
only  to  the  one  with  whom  she  was  treating.* 

Miss  A  handled  the  diflBcult  situation  masterfully,  but,  though  her  regular 
customers  knew  that  she  was  not  an  easy  mark,  they  still  tried  their  usual 
technique.  A  higgler  in  a  red  dress  bought  one  bundle  of  thyme  for  1/6  and 
wanted  to  buy  another,  but  argued  about  the  price  of  the  second  bundle. 
“No,  it’s  not  worth  1/6!  It  too  small!”  and  she  handed  Miss  A  one  shilling.  Miss  | 
A  said:  “No!  Not  one  shilling— one  and  six!”  Miss  A  held  the  two  shillings  and  \ 
the  sixpence  in  her  hand  while  the  argument  was  going  on.  Another  higgler, 
seeing  that  Miss  A’s  attention  was  diverted,  reached  into  the  load  and  took  a 
bunch  of  thyme.  When  Miss  A  asked  her  for  the  money,  she  insisted  that  she 
had  already  paid.  Miss  A  showed  her  the  money  in  her  hand,  saying  that  the 
girl  in  the  red  dress  had  given  it  to  her  and  she  had  not  put  any  in  her  pocket. 
The  other  insisted  loudly  that  she  had  already  paid  her  and  either  she  had 
put  the  money  in  her  pocket  or  it  was  still  in  her  hand.  Miss  A  was  certain 
that  she  had  not  put  any  money  in  her  pocket,  so  she  turned  to  the  girl  in 
the  red  dress  to  ask  the  amount  that  she  had  paid.  The  girl  in  the  red  dress 
took  offence  and  screamed  her  story  of  paying  Miss  A  in  detail  four  times 
over  to  all  the  higglers  within  reach.  Miss  A  became  agitated  and  tried  to  pin 
them  both  down  but  each  only  repeated  her  original  story. 

Miss  A  resigned  herself  and,  after  getting  the  additional  sixpence  from  the  j 

•Unless  a  country  higgler  has  mastered  the  technique  of  selling  her  load  while  guarding  it, 
she  will  be  robbed  by  the  town  higglers.  Their  technique  is  to  descend  on  her  in  a  pushing, 
shouting  group.  All  of  them  grab  bundles  from  her  load  at  the  same  time  and  either  go  away 
without  paying  or  insist  that  they  have  already  paid  hex  in  the  confusion.  One  may  have  paid 
her,  but  five  more  will  insist  that  each  of  them  was  the  one  who  paid,  or  one  may  pay  for  a 
single  bundle  when  she  has  actuaOy  taken  several. 
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first  higgler,  she  let  them  both  go  with  the  thyme,  knowing  that  she  had  been 
cheated.  She  reasoned  aloud:  “I  don’t  know  that  girl  (the  one  in  the  red  dress) 
[  for  a  tief.  That’s  the  second  time  that  woman  from  Chiggerfoot*  do  that  to 
f  me.  When  you  lose  your  character  for  a  shilling,  that  bad!”  She  resolved  to 
avoid  such  losses  in  the  future  by  concluding  each  transaction  before  she 
looked  at  anyone  else  and  taking  out  only  enough  of  her  goods  to  complete 
that  one  transaction.  As  she  sold  to  each  of  the  higglers  in  turn,  they  agreed 
upon  the  price,  but  she  only  took  the  money  from  those  whom  she  did  not 
know  well,  did  not  trust  or  who  sold  in  other  markets.  All  the  rest  took  the 
goods  on  credit  with  the  understanding  that  payment  would  be  made  by 
ten  o’clock  Saturday  morning.  As  each  higgler  walked  away  with  goods  taken 
on  credit,  Miss  A  checked  the  quantity  and  then  called  out  to  Mamie:  Tie- 
member,  Miss  Addie  take  three  bundles  carrot  and  five  bundles  thyme!”  No 
written  record  was  kept. 

Within  an  hour  after  she  had  arrived  at  her  place.  Miss  A’s  load  was  sold 
e.vcept  for  a  few  bundles  that  she  had  kept  for  regular  customers  who  would 
come  in  later.  As  soon  as  the  town  higglers  were  all  gone,  she  sent 
Mamie  for  a  broom  to  sweep  the  floor  around  the  stall  and  carefully  packed 
her  bailing,  the  crocus  bag  and  her  remaining  goods  in  the  big  market  basket. 
Another  higgler  approached  and  asked  for  thyme.  “It’s  finished.”  The  higgler 
complained:  “You  sold  me  last  week,  why  not  today?”  Miss  A  replied:  “Why 
you  not  come  before?  It  finished.” 

As  the  town  higgler  walked  away  a  country  higgler  from  St.  'Thomas  ap¬ 
proached  and  asked  Miss  A  to  sell  her  load  for  her  because  she  could  not 
manage  the  town  higglers,  but  Miss  A  declined.  She  explained:  “I  don’t  want 
the  higglers  vex  with  me.  They  will  tief  her,  but  I  can’t  help  her.” 

Although  it  was  then  only  one  o’clock.  Miss  A  had  nothing  more  to  do  un¬ 
til  time  to  collect  her  money,  so  she  and  Mamie  looked  around  for  a  bench  or 
f  chair.  Miss  A  sat  down  on  a  bench  on  which  a  heavy,  barefooted  woman  was 
stretched  asleep.  The  sleeping  woman,  who  was  a  friend  of  hers,  roused  her¬ 
self  and  seeing  that  it  was  Miss  A  made  no  objection.  A  woman  approached 
asking  Miss  A  to  change  a  two-shilling  piece,  but  she  replied:  “I  don’t  get 
any  money  as  yet.”’’ 

Wholesale  trading  continued  all  through  the  night,  but  soon  after  five  o’clopk 
the  pace  of  activity  quickened  and  the  noise  became  a  continuous  loud  roar. 
Miss  A  and  Mamie  awakened  and  sat  up  when  the  woman  arrived  who 
occupied  the  stall  that  Miss  A  used  as  a  selling  place.  To  make  room  for  the 
pots  and  pans  filled  with  coffee  and  cooked  food  that  the  stall  holder  had 
brought.  Miss  A  removed  her  basket  to  the  storage  space  under  the  stall  of 
another  town  higgler. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  higglers  for  whom  she  had  saved  two  bundles 
of  carrots  were  not  coming,  so  Miss  A  asked  Mamie  to  break  up  the  bundles 
and  retie  them  into  three-penny  bunches  and  take  them  to  the  main  centre 

a"Chiggerfoot”  is  the  nickname  for  a  nearby  market  whose  oflScial  name  is  Queen’s  Market. 
bAs  stated  above,  this  is  a  defence  against  counterfeit  money  or  magical  practices. 
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aisle  to  sell  to  retail  buyers.  Mamie  obeyed  her  mother,  but  did  so  reluctantly 
because  the  town  higglers  in  “King  Street”*  resented  such  competition  and 
might  complain  to  the  market  police.  She  could  be  arrested  because  walking 
about  and  selling  is  a  breach  of  the  market  regulations,  but  at  her  mother’s 
urgent  insistence,  she  kept  at  it  until  all  the  carrots  were  sold.  In  open  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  regulations  men  and  women  in  a  steady  stream  walked  through 
the  aisles  selling  all  kinds  of  novelties,  rope,  brassieres,  undershirts,  home- 
cooked  foods  and  soft  drinks. 

During  the  morning  while  Miss  A  and  Mamie  waited,  higglers  and  friends 
living  in  town  stopped  to  visit  and  exchange  news  about  mutual  acquaintances. 
A  daughter  of  one  of  Miss  As  neighbours  came  to  collect  vegetables  that  her 
mother  had  sent  by  Miss  A.  A  granddaughter  of  another  gave  Miss  A  a 
message  to  take  to  her  relatives  in  the  country.  Miss  A’s  half  sicter,  who  lived 
in  town  and  sold  citrus  on  the  street,  came  to  visit.  During  all  this  time.  Miss 
A  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  market  boors,  keeping  her  right  hand  deep  in  the 
long  pocket  where  she  kept  her  money.  She  almost  never  took  her  eyes  from 
her  basket  and  its  contents;  when  she  was  forced  to  leave  to  speak  to  some¬ 
one,  to  buy  something  or  to  go  to  the  toilet,  she  called  to  Mamie  and  told 
her  to  keep  watch  until  her  return. 

Around  eight  o’clock  she  left  Mamie  watching  the  basket  while  she  went 
to  buy  yams  to  take  back  to  the  country  and  to  buy  coconuts  from  the  higgler 
who  allowed  her  to  store  her  basket  under  the  stall.  At  ten  o’clock  she  sent 
Mamie  to  collect  from  the  town  higglers  to  whom  she  had  given  credit  and, 
upon  Mamie’s  return.  Miss  A  coimted  the  money.  Mamie  reported  that  one 
of  the  higglers  was  a  sixpence  short  and  had  said  that  she  could  not  pay  the 
entire  amount.  Immediately,  Miss  A  went  to  that  higgler’s  place  and  told 
her,  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  she  had  to  have  her  money.  The  higgler  show¬ 
ed  her  the  vegetables  still  at  her  stall  and  said  that  she  did  not  ^lieve  that 
she  could  get  her  price  for  them.  Miss  A  assured  her  that  she  would  because 
it  was  still  early  and  asked  again  for  the  sixpence.  'The  town  higgler  still  de¬ 
murred,  so  after  a  few  minutes  of  bargaining.  Miss  A  accepted  a  three-pence 
and  they  parted  with  a  smile.** 

Miss  A  returned  to  her  place  to  find  awaiting  her  the  cart  man,  who  had 
changed  his  dirty  khald  clothes  for  a  clean  white  sport  shirt  and  dark  slacks. 
When  he  trucked  Miss  A’s  load  he  had  agreed  to  wait  for  his  fee  until  she 
had  sold  her  load.  He  asked  for  two  shillings,  but  Miss  A  insisted  that  the  fee 
was  only  1/6,®  and  took  her  market  entry  ticket  from  her  pocket  to  show  him. 
When  he  saw  that  the  amount  was  indeed  1/6,  he  accepted  payment  and 
walked  away.  'Then  Miss  A  and  Mamie  took  leave  of  their  friends  and  left 

aThe  main  centre  aisle  of  the  market  is  called  “King  Street”  after  the  principal  thoroughfare 
of  downtown  Kingston. 

bln  such  cases.  Miss  A  does  not  believe  that  it  is  in  her  interest  to  insist  upon  the  agreed 
price,  if  she  is  convinced  that  the  town  higgler  genuinely  believes  that  she  will  not  be  able 
to  get  a  price  that  will  yield  the  usual  margin.  Miss  A  is  willing  to  cut  her  own  margin  a 
little  to  keep  the  town  higgler  as  a  customer. 

cMany  cart  men  have  adopted  the  practice  of  charging  higglers  the  same  price  that  is  assessed 
by  the  markdt  clerks. 
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the  market  for  the  first  time  since  their  arrival  the  evening  before.  They 
carried  their  baskets  to  a  Chinese-owned  grocery  store  on  Heywood  Street 
near  the  truck  stop,  where  they  put  them  down.  Mamie  was  left  to  guard 
them  while  Miss  A  went  to  the  counter  to  buy  her  groceries  for  the  week. 
The  store,  sidewalks  and  lanes  were  thronged  with  country  people  buying 
and  waiting  for  trucks.  Miss  A  bought  sugar,  flour,  rice,  commeal,  salt 
mackerel,  salt  codfish,  condensed  milk,  Ovaltine,  coconut  oil,  bread,  butter 
and  cheese.  She  also  purchased  groceries  for  neighbours.  Since  school  was  in 
session  she  bought  supplies  for  the  school  kitchen  as  a  favour  to  the  head 
teacher. 

Returning  to  Mamie,  Miss  A  sent  her  around  the  comer  to  a  bakery  on 
Orange  Street  where  she  had  heard  bread  was  selling  for  a  penny  under  the 
usual  price,  but  Mamie  soon  retxumed,  saying:  “The  bread  is  finished.”  Mamie 
again  guarded  the  baskets  while  Miss  A  went  to  the  dry  goods  stores  along 
the  lane  to  look  for  dress  material  for  one  of  her  suppliers.  She  compared 
the  material  from  several  stores  with  the  sample  that  she  had  brought  before 
she  found  just  the  right  thing  at  the  right  price.  She  rejected  a  print  with 
large,  red  flowers,  saying:  “Him  a  big,  ripe  woman.  It  wouldn’t  suit  him.” 

Miss  A  and  Mamie  did  not  go  to  the  section  of  Kingston  where  one  finds 
the  government  buildings,  better  stores,  banks  and  hotels,  but  remained  in  the 
crowded  slum  area  surrounding  the  markets.  There  all  the  lanes  and  streets 
are  lined  with  shops,  stores  and  pushcarts  catering  to  poor  city  dwellers  and 
country  people.  On  rare  occasions  a  country  woman  went  to  King  Street  to 
buy  a  needed  book  or  to  clear  a  package  from  overseas  at  the  custom  ofiBce. 
Most  country  women  feel  very  uncomfortable  in  the  main  business  area  be¬ 
cause  they  Imow  that  they  are  recognizable  as  country  people  by  their  clothes 
and  maimers.  Miss  A’s  eldest  daughter,  who  was  much  more  sophisticated 
than  the  rest  of  the  family,  always  did  any  family  errands  in  that  part  of  the 
city. 

While  Mamie  guarded  the  baskets,  country  higglers  passed  on  their  way  in¬ 
to  a  small  side  room  of  the  grocery  store,  which  the  proprietor  reserved  for 
storage  of  market  clothes  and  groceries  for  his  customers.  All  the  women  who 
went  in  were  higglers  who  knew  their  way  about  the  city  or  had  friends  liv¬ 
ing  in  town.  After  their  market  and  buying  transactions  were  completed,  they 
changed  into  dress  clothes  and  went  off  to  enjoy  the  sights  and  entertain¬ 
ments.  Some  country  women  spent  the  night  with  friends  or  relatives  living 
in  town,  if  their  loads  were  sold  early  or  if  they  had  a  safe  place  to  leave 
them.  However,  the  vast  majority  of  country  women,  like  Miss  A,  were  afraid 
to  leave  the  comparative  safety  of  the  market  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
friends  and  acquaintances.  No  country  women  or  country  higglers  were  en¬ 
countered  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  night’s  lodging;  they  preferred 
to  sleep  in  the  market  to  save  the  money.  Hardly  any  of  ^em  would  venture 
on  the  streets  at  night  unless  accompanied  by  trusted  friends.  They  express 
their  fear  of  thieves:  “Dem  would  lick  you  down.” 

While  they  waited  for  the  truck  Miss  A  and  Mamie,  like  the  rest  of  the 
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crowd  about  them,  visited  with  friends  and  relatives  who  were  also  in  town 
from  other  country  districts.  Everyone  knew  where  to  find  everyone  else.  If 
one  came  to  the  truck  stop  to  find  that  the  particular  person  she  wanted  was 
absent,  she  could  always  find  someone  else  who  knew  where  the  one  she 
sought  had  gone  and  when  she  would  return.  Messages  were  taken  and  de¬ 
livered  with  remarkable  efBciency. 

In  order  to  be  certain  of  the  seat  she  preferred,  Miss  A,  together  with  other 
regular  passengers,  tried  to  meet  the  truck  when  it  arrived  at  the  loading 
station,  even  though  that  was  usually  more  than  an  hour  before  departure 
time.  Boarding  it  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  they  sat  patiently  in  the  hot  sun  for 
more  than  an  hour  until  all  the  passengers  were  aboard  and  the  truck  finally 
left  for  the  country  at  three  o’clock.  Miss  A  had  more  freedom  in  this  respect 
than  most  of  the  women  because  she  could  put  her  baskets  on  with  Mamie 
to  guard  them  and  hold  her  place. 

At  a  particular  spot  just  outside  the  city,  the  driver  stopped  the  truck  to 
collect  fares*  for  both  die  trip  down  and  the  return.  His  regular  riders  made 
the  trip  to  market  on  credit  because  they  left  their  homes  with  only  enough 
cash  to  pay  the  market  gate  fee.  Collection  time,  as  always,  was  a  tense 
moment  because  some  passengers  always  argued  about  the  charges,  while 
others  did  not  have  enough  money  to  pay.  One  woman  had  spent  all  of  her 
money;  another  had  had  bad  luck  in  selling;  still  another  disputed  the  charges 
because  her  load  had  been  damaged  and  she  insisted  that  the  driver  should 
pay  for  it.  Another  pleaded  that  her  money  had  been  stolen. 

The  driver  was  unsympathetic,  looking  upon  all  arguments  as  invented  ex¬ 
cuses  to  deprive  him  of  his  just  due.  To  the  higgler  who  disputed  the  amount 
of  the  charge,  he  showed  the  entry  in  his  notebook  to  which  she  had  agreed 
when  she  boarded  the  truck,  and  insisted  upon  payment  of  the  full  amount. 
To  the  one  who  cried:  “Me  load  mash!”  he  Ustened  not  at  all,  and  she  finally 
paid  him.  'The  one  who  had  said  that  her  money  had  been  stolen  took  out 
the  proper  amount  and  paid  him  when  she  saw  that  he  would  not  relent.  He 
refused  to  reduce  the  price  for  the  one  who  pleaded  “bad  market”  because  he 
knew  that  goods  were  selling  at  the  usual  prices.  He  told  the  woman  who  had 
spent  all  of  her  money  that  he  would  keep  her  basket  with  her  town  purchases 
at  his  yard  until  she  came  with  the  money,  and  refused  to  modify  his  stand 
even  when  she  told  him  that  her  family  would  have  nothing  to  eat  if  he  kept 
her  basket.** 

After  a  short  stop  at  Fapine  Comer  where,  again,  a  small  knot  of  people 
spoke  to  passengers,  the  truck  began  to  climb.  At  each  of  the  stops,  ^ends 

•If  the  driver  doee  not  trust  a  iiassenger  or  is  not  certain  that  she  will  ride  back  on  his 
truck,  he  goes  or  sends  a  sideman  to  her  place  in  the  market  to  collect  his  fee. 

bArgiunents  are  settled  in  different  ways  depending  upon  the  driver,  the  passenger  and  the 
relationship  between  them.  Some  drivers  are  far  more  sympathetic  and  liberal  than  others,  but 
all  of  them  are  awars  of  the  wiles  used  by  some  higglers  to  avoid  payment.  The  record  book 
is  kept  to  minimize  disputes  about  the  original  charge,  but  some  drivers  will  make  reductions 
if  they  believe  the  higgler  has  a  case.  Every  driver  knows  the  state  of  the  market  and  can 
evaluate  the  "bad  market”  excuse.  Passengers  must  continue  to  ride  with  unreasonable  drivers 
because  there  is  seldom  another  truck  going  into  town  at  a  time  that  is  convenient  for  them. 
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and  family  members  were  waiting  to  greet  the  returning  higglers  and  help 
them  carry  their  purchases  home.  Each  stop  was  a  happy  scene  of  conviviality. 
Most  stops  were  near  rum  shops  where  those  who  waited  could  have  a  drink 
with  friends  and  possibly  a  game  of  dominoes.  Farmers  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  swelled  the  groups,  even  though  they  were  not  meeting  anyone,  to  hear 
all  the  gossip  and  news  about  conditions  and  prices  in  city  markets. 

When  Miss  A  climbed  down  from  the  truck  at  her  own  gate  she  was  greeted 
by  her  family  and  some  of  the  neighbours  who  had  given  her  errands  to  do 
in  town.  All  of  them  went  up  the  steep  path  to  Miss  A’s  yard,  where  she  tm- 
packed  her  basket  and  gave  each  one  her  package.  She  delivered  all  of  the 
messages  together  with  news  of  former  neighbours  now  living  in  town  and 
the  general  news  of  local  interest. 

After  the  neighbours  had  gone,  she  unpacked  her  own  purchases  and  gave 
each  member  of  her  family  a  little  present.  When  her  children  were  small 
she  had  never  failed  to  bring  them  some  tidbit  from  town  and,  now  that  they 
were  almost  grown,  she  continued  the  practice.  If  she  did  not  buy  each  of 
them  a  needed  article  of  clothing,  a  tool  or  a  book,  she  bought  tobacco  for 
her  husband  and  a  bit  of  ribbon  for  Lillie  and  Mamie.  At  intervals  she  also 
bought  a  yard  or  two  of  rope  tobacco  to  cut  into  smaller  lengths  and  give, 
as  gifts,  to  her  farmer  suppliers.  As  she  went  wearily  to  bed,  she  was  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  week’s  hard  work,  because  she  had  made  enough  net 
profit  to  pay  tor  her  household  purchases  for  the  next  week. 

Though  Miss  A  and  her  family  were  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  in 
the  nearby  village,  she  was  usually  too  tired  to  attend  services  on  Sunday 
morning.  This  Sunday  was  spent,  as  were  most  Sundays,  doing  the  chores 
that  her  husband  and  children  had  been  unable  to  do  in  her  absence.  She 
also  took  the  opportvmity  to  rest  more  than  was  possible  during  the  week. 
Both  daughters  Messed  in  their  best  clothes  after  the  morning  chores  were 
done  and  went  ofiE  to  attend  church.  Just  before  one  o’clock  they  retiuned  to 
a  typical  Sunday  dinner  of  pork  cooked  in  coconut  oil  and  a  dish  of  rice  and 
red  peas. 

If  there  had  been  any  activity  at  either  the  Wesleyan  or  Anglican  churches 
in  the  afternoon.  Miss  A  and  the  girls  would  have  attended,  but  as  none  was 
planned,  they  stayed  in  their  own  yard.  Local  community  organizations,  the 
Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  and  the  People’s  National  Party  local  branch, 
hold  their  meetings  on  Sunday  evenings,  but  Miss  A  seldom  attended  be¬ 
cause  she  was  usually  occupied  at  home.  Moving  pictures  were  shown  on 
Sunday  evenings  in  the  basement  of  the  Chinese-owned  grocery  store  in  the 
village,  but  Miss  A  never  attended  and  would  not  permit  her  daughters  to 
do  so.  She  never  allowed  her  daughters  to  leave  the  yard  except  for  necessary 
purposes,  and  then  they  were  allowed  to  stay  away  only  long  enough  to  per¬ 
form  the  specified  errand.  Her  two  younger  daughters  were  not  permitted 
to  go  to  any  social  or  recreational  gatherings  unless  they  were  accompanied 
by  Miss  A  or  her  eldest  daughter,  whom  she  trusts  to  keep  them  away  from 
contacts  with  men. 

'The  family  spent  Sunday  evening  quietly  in  the  yard. 


“PARTNERS”:  AN  INFORMAL  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION  IN  JAMAICA 

Of  the  many  problems  confronting  any  ^untry  that  has  embarked  on  a 
programme  of  economic  development,  probably  the  most  crucial  is  that  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  capital.  Some  of  the  need  may  be  supplied  from 
external  sources:  private  foreign  investment,  loans  and  grants  from  more 
developed  countries.  But  except  for  a  few  special  cases,  such  as  Israel  and 
I'uerto  Rico,  most  underdeveloped  countries  must  obtain  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  capital  from  internal  sources,  through  various  types  of  taxation  or 
from  the  voluntary  savings  of  its  population. 

Most  governments  and  their  economic  advisors  favour  a  programme  of 
“compulsory  saving”,  extracting  the  needed  capital  from  the  population 
through  some  form  of  taxation,  because  this  appears  to  them  to  be  the  only 
certain  means  available.  But  compulsory  savings  is  not  without  its  drawbacks 
to  economic  development.  It  reduces  purchasing  power  and  also  reduces  the 
amount  of  capital  available  for  the  estabUshment  of  local  business  under¬ 
takings  and  the  development  of  entrepreneurial  talent  (J,  pp.  194-204). 

Governments  might  attempt  to  obtain  capital  through  enlisting  the  volun¬ 
tary  savings  of  the  population  if  such  a  policy  appeared  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  succeeding.  This  would  only  be  the  case  if  there  was  information 
available  indicating  that  the  population  was  able  to  save  out  of  current  in¬ 
come  and  that  the  propensity  to  save  was  widespread.  But  this  information 
usually  does  not  exist  in  underdeveloped  countries  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
government  lacks  the  money  and  the  trained  personnel  to  gather  and  com¬ 
pile  reliable  statistics  of  income  and  expenditure  of  all  but  the  small  part 
of  the  population  that  participates  in  the  modem  sector  of  the  economy;  and 
second,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  population  does  not  make  use  of  commercial  or 
national  savings  and  investment  institutions,  even  where  they  exist. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  specialized  knowledge  of  any  practices  en¬ 
countered  by  anthropologists  studying  these  societies  that  indicate  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  population  to  save  may  be  of  value  to  governments  who 
could  perhaps  turn  it  to  good  advantage,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  thereby 
benefit. 

One  such  informal  mutual  savings  practice,  “Partners”,  is  widespread  in 
Jamaica.  A  partners  is  made  up  of  a  “banker”  and  a  number  of  “throwers”. 
The  number  of  throwei-^  can  be  of  any  size,  but  usually  is  between  ten  and 
twenty.  Both  bankers  and  throwers  may  be  either  men  or  women.  A  partners 
is  initiated  by  the  banker,  who  must  be  financially  able  to  see  the  mutual 
savings  group  to  a  successful  conclusion.  He  must  be  a  trustworthy  person 
with  real  property,  such  as  a  home,  and  he  must  have  a  permanent  address 
where  he  can  always  be  found.  A  banker  will  try  to  include  throwers  who 
work  at  different  occupations  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  a  sig- 
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nificant  number  of  throwers  simultaneously  suffering  a  sudden  reduction  of 
income,  and  consequent  inability  to  continue  in  the  partners  to  its  conclusion. 
Thus,  the  personnel  of  any  given  partners  will  not  ordinarily  be  made  up 
exclusively  of  petty  traders,  or  of  workers  in  the  same  industry,  or  of  any 
other  single  occupation  group.  The  individual  throwers  need  not,  and  most 
often  do  not,  know  all  of  the  other  throwers,  for  each  deals  only  with  the 
banker.  A  thrower  selects  a  particular  partners  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the 
reputation  of  the  banker. 

The  duration  of  the  partners  is  the  same  number  of  weeks  as  there  are 
throwers.  The  amount  of  the  “throw”  varies  in  different  partners,  but  it  is 
identical  for  all  the  members  of  a  given  group.  Thus,  the  members  of  one 
group  might  throw  as  little  as  two  shillings  each  week,  while  those  of  another 
might  throw  £1  or  more  each  week,  dependhig  upon  the  financial  condition 
of  the  members. 

At  the  time  the  partners  is  formed,  the  banker,  in  consultation  with  each 
tlirower,  assigns  a  particular  week  to  each  thrower  when  he  will  receive  the 
“draw”.  Most  throwers  prefer  an  early  draw,  but  a  surprising  number  ask 
for  later  ones.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  a  thrower  to  request  a  draw  at  a 
time  when  he  must  meet  some  unusually  large  financial  obligation,  such  as 
tuition  fees  for  a  child  in  school,  or  a  payment  on  land  or  a  house.  Many  petty 
traders  use  the  draw  to  restock  their  stalls  with  imported  goods,  for  which 
tliey  must  pa;;  cash. 

Most  partners  begin  to  operate  on  the  weekend  following  the  completion 
of  the  organization.  Each  thrower  gives  the  weekly  throw  to  the  banker, 
usually  on  Satiurday  evening  or  Sunday  morning,  and  the  banker  gives  the 
total  that  he  receives  from  all  of  the  tlurowers  to  the  “drawer”  for  that  week. 
The  banker  has  the  responsibility  of  seeking  out  any  throwers  who  do  not 
come  to  him  voluntarily  and  collecting  the  throw.  The  drawer  may  or  may 
not,  but  usually  does,  give  the  banker  a  portion  of  the  draw  as  a  gratuity. 
All  of  the  throwers  who  expressed  an  opinion  agreed  that  the  banker  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  small  share  of  the  draw,  because  the  system  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  any  compensation  to  the  banker  for  the  responsibility  which  he  assumes 
and  for  his  time.  The  banker  does  receive  psychic  income  because  to  be  a 
banker  is  a  mark  of  prestige  and  a  validation  of  economic  status. 

If  all  goes  smoothly,  the  same  procedure  is  repeated  every  week  until  the 
partners  has  been  completed,  that  is,  until  the  last  thrower  has  received  the 
draw.  At  that  time,  most  bankers  have  already  organized  another  partners  to 
begin  the  following  week.  Many  of  the  same  throwers  continue  with  the 
same  banker  over  a  long  period  of  time,  if  they  are  financially  able  to  do  so. 
A  saver  will  only  change  partners  if  he  is  dissatisfied,  for  some  reason,  with 
tlie  banker. 

If  an  emergency  should  arise  for  which  a  thrower  needs  a  sum  of  money 
before  he  is  due  to  receive  the  draw,  he  may  ask  the  banker  to  move  his 
draw  to  an  earlier  date.  In  such  cases,  the  banker  requests  the  permission  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  earlier  date  was  originally  assigned  and,  if  he  is 
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willing,  the  exchange  is  made.  It  is  also  a  common  practice  for  a  banker  to  ^ 
lend  small  sums,  such  as  £.1  or  £2,  for  a  few  horns  or  even  a  day,  at  very 
low  interest,  to  members  of  his  partners  who  are  temporarily  in  need  of  funds. 

If  a  thrower  should  default  before  his  draw,  the  banker  usually  throws 
the  defaulter’s  contribution  for  one  week,  allowing  him  another  week  to 
obtain  the  money  but  if  he  is  unable  to  continue,  he  is  dropped  from  the 

group  and  the  banker  takes  over  his  obligation  and  his  draw.  This  occurs  I 

rarely  because  there  is  no  way  for  a  thrower  who  withdraws  during  the 

course  of  a  partners  to  recover  the  money  he  has  already  paid,  since  the  i 

drawers  usually  spend  the  money  soon  after  they  receive  it.  The  throwers  ] 
are  aware  of  this  risk  and  are  thereby  highly  motivated  to  obtain  the  money 
for  the  weekly  throw  by  the  time  it  is  due. 

Throwers  are  discouraged  from  taking  an  early  draw  and  then  defaulting 
on  subsequent  payments  in  several  ways.  First,  it  is  a  virtual  certainty  that 
their  offence  will  become  generally  known  and  they  will  never  be  admitted  | 
to  another  partner.  Second,  the  probability  is  very  great  that  other  members  i 
will  take  physical  reprisals  against  a  defaulter.  Third,  all  participants  in  part-  || 
ners  who  were  interviewed  were  firm  in  their  belief  that  a  thrower  who 
failed  to  make  subsequent  payments  after  taking  an  early  draw,  and  a  banker 
who  misappropriated  the  funds  could  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts. 

One  petty  trader  who  sells  vegetables  in  Kingston’s  Coronation  Market  des¬ 
cribed  her  partners  as  follows:  “You  try  to  pick  an  independent  person  for 
your  banker.  The  one  I  throw  with,  she  is  from  a  small  place  in  St.  Andrew. 

She  comes  on  Thursdays  and  stays  until  Saturday  and  sells  right  beside  me. 
Four  or  five  more  people  in  the  market  throw  with  her  and  the  rest  are  her 
country  people.  She  collects  every  Saturday  from  me  or  she  send  somebody 
to  collect.  Every  week  she  pays  off  somebody  in  the  market  or  her  country 
part.  Most  market  people  throw  with  somebody  outside. 

“Whether  the  market  good  or  bad  you  have  to  find  that  money.  It  is 
essential,  like  your  rent  money.  If  the  banker  is  nice,  you  can  talk  to  her  and 
she  will  give  you  time.  But  next  week,  you  know  it  will  be  heavier,  so  you 
have  to  be  careful.  We  only  concerned  about  the  banker.  We  don’t  know 
the  other  people.  Plenty  bankers  in  the  market,  but  they  must  be  independent 
person.  Must  have  their  own  husband,  their  own  place  or  something  like 
tliat.  My  banker  have  her  husband  and  they  have  their  own  place.  If  she 
not  come  to  the  market,  I  can  go  to  her  home  and  I  must  be  able  to  find  her. 

She  couldn’t  get  away. 

“When  I  find  she  is  a  good  banker,  then  I  bring  my  daughter  in  the  part¬ 
ners  and  her  girl  friend  and  her  boy  friend.  I  take  two  draws  myself.  Every 
week  I  bring  £5  to  the  banker  for  all  of  us.  Most  people  stay  with  the  same 
banker  until  you  find  fault  or  if  you  can’t  afford  to  throw  it  Here  in  Jamai¬ 
ca,  a  person  hardly  can  do  without  a  partner  or  else  you  don’t  hold  any 
money  at  one  time.” 

Though  this  might  seem  to  be  a  precarious  way  to  save  money  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  almost  everyone  is  badly  in  need  of  cash,  the  extent  of  the  | 
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participation  in  these  groups  indicates  that  those  who  take  responsibility 
are  much  more  financially  reliable  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  government  has  established  savings  banks  and  encourages 
people,  especially  in  the  lower  income  groups,  to  invest  their  savings  there, 
stressing  that  money  is  safest  where  the  government  is  responsible  for  it, 
the  system  of  partners  is  still  preferred  by  many.  The  explanation  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  combination  of  several  factors. 

First,  it  is  generally  true  that  members  of  non-literate  and  peasant  societies 
prefer  economic  transactions  with  persons  of  their  own  socio-economic  groups 
that  are  personal  and  direct,  to  those  with  coldly  impersonal  employees  of 
institutions. 

Jamaicans  save  in  this  way  because,  in  the  words  of  a  longshoreman: 
“Partners  is  forced  saving.”  By  this  he  means  that  every  thrower  feels  it  to  be 
his  most  important  obligation  to  obtain  the  money  for  his  throw.  He  foregoes 
all  other  purchases  to  make  that  payment  and  exerts  strenuous  efforts  to 
t  find  ways  of  earning  the  money.  When  a  member  has  accumulated  the  money 
for  his  throw,  he  t^es  it  immediately  to  the  banker,  so  that  he  will  not  be 
tempted  to  spend  it  in  any  other  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government 
savings  bank  engenders  no  such  pressure.  Throwers  report  that,  even  if  they 
plan  to  deposit  a  certain  amount  in  the  bank  each  week,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  do  so.  Their  resources  are  so  small  in  comparison  with  their 
needs  that  they  always  see  something  that  they  need  desperately  on  their 
v/ay  to  the  bank  with  the  money  and,  more  often  than  not,  spend  it  and 
never  get  to  the  bank. 

Another  reason  for  not  saving  at  the  government  bank  lies  on  a  different 
level.  A  record  of  accounts  is  kept  at  the  bank  which,  it  is  feared,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  might  utilize  to  collect  unpaid  taxes  or  to  levy  new  ones.  Obviously, 
if  governments  are  to  rely  upon  voluntary  savings  for  capital  for  development, 
they  must  undertake  programmes  to  counteract  these  ideas. 

That  voluntary  savings  might  be  an  important  source  of  capital  for  economic 
development  is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  participation  in  partners  in 
Jamaica.  Members  are  drawn  from  nearly  all  sectors  of  the  population,  pro¬ 
viding  only  that  they  have  a  relatively  regular  source  of  income.  Middle-class 
clerks  and  minor  government  officials,  domestic  servants,  gardeners,  workers 
and  petty  traders  are  known  to  participate.  In  my  field  work,  it  was  foimd 
to  be  probably  the  most  important  single  source  of  capital  for  petty  traders. 
Many  of  them,  both  urban  and  rural,  obtained  the  capital  to  begin  trading 
by  working  at  some  other  type  of  employment,  usually  domestic  service,  and 
participating  in  a  partner  until  they  had  accumulated  the  necessary  cash. 
Some,  who  had  lost  their  capital  though  a  prolonged  period  of  bad  luck 
in  the  market,  worked  as  domestic  servants  and  participated  in  a  partner 
until  they  had  enough  money  to  resume  trading.*  Other  anthropologists  have 

•Middle-class  employers  also  give  this  as  a  reason  for  their  inability  to  keep  domestic  ser¬ 
vants  for  long  periods.  Undoubtedly,  many  women  alternate  between  higglering  and  domestic 
service. 
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reported  partners  in  rural  areas  whose  members  were  mostly  workers  and  I 
petty  traders.  (3,  p.  89).  Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  institution  functions  \ 
throughout  the  island  and  among  most  sectors  of  the  population.  | 

The  fact  that  similar  institutions  may  exist  in  other  coimtries  in  a  stage  of  | 
economic  development  comparable  to  that  of  Jamaica  is  indicated  by  evi¬ 
dence  from  other  areas.  An  almost  identical  mutual  savings  institution  was 
found  in  Trinidad  by  Herskovits.  {2,  pp.  76-7).  There,  it  is  called  “susu”;  the 
banker  is  called  the  “captain”  and  the  draw  is  termed  the  “hand”.  Bascom 
reports  the  same  institution,  also  termed  “susu”,  among  the  Yoruba  of  Nigeria. 

In  my  opinion  the  practice  is  probably  of  African  origin,  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  similar  institutions  exist  elsewhere  in  Africa  and  in  other 
New  World  Negro  societies.*  j 

In  conclusion,  the  presence  of  mutual  savings  groups  among  the  lower  in¬ 
come  sectors  of  a  population  is  evidence  not  only  of  their  ability  to  save,  but 
also  that  the}'  have  the  habit  of  saving.  In  view  of  the  value  of  this  type  of 
information  to  anthropology,  to  governments  that  are  engaged  in  economic 
development,  and  to  the  populations  involved,  anthropological  field  workers, 

who  have  notoriously  neglected  economic  institutions,  should  look  for  and 

describe  any  practices  that  they  find  which  indicate  established  habits  of 
postponing  consumption. 

■The  writer  is  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  informal  mutual  savings  groups  are  present  in 
Other  areas  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bernice  Kaplan  reports  a  similar  institution  among  American 
Indians  in  Feni. 
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On  Understcmding  Lower-class  Behaviour* 

By 

Hyman  Rodman 

How  well  can  a  middle-class  person  imderstand  lower-class  life?  To  what 
extent  do  his  middle-class  values  lead  him  to  misinterpret  lower-class  be¬ 
haviour?  It  is  worth  while  asking  these  questions  about  any  middle-class  per¬ 
son-including  social  scientists  and  social  workers— who  has  ideas  about  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  lower  class.  Whyte  (36)  asked  these  questions  a  long  time  ago 
when  he  studied  the  structure  of  a  lower-class  Italian  community  in  Boston,^ 
and  they  have  been  asked  many  times  since  then  by  students  of  the  lower 
class.  The  recent  exchange  by  Blake  (1,  2)  and  by  Braithwaite  (6)  on  lower- 
class  family  structure  in^Jamaica  again  brings  these  questions  to  mind.  But 

these  questions  have  not  usually  been  asked  directly,  nor  have  they  been  ex¬ 
plored  in  much  detail.  For  the  most  part,  as  in  Whyte,  Blake,  and  Braithwaite, 
they  underlie  the  discussions  about  lower-class  life.  I  therefore  propose  to  focus 
primarily  upon  exploring  the  general  implications  of  these  questions,  and 
secondarily  upon  die  substantive  disagreements  between  Blake  and  Braith¬ 
waite  on  lower-class  family  structure  in  Jamaica. 

I  Middle-class  Attitudes 

If  we  consider  the  general  attitudes  of  middle-class  people  toward  die  lower 
class,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding.  The  lower 
class  is  thought  to  be  “immoral,”  “uncivilized,”  “promiscuous,”  ‘lazy,”  “ob¬ 
scene,”  “dirty”  and  “loud.”  Lantz  (24,  pp.  227-228),  Centers  (7,  pp.  95-96), 
Warner  et  al  (34,  pp.  249-250),  Hollingshead  (18,  pp.  110-111),  Drake  and 
Cayton  (14,  pp.  559-563),  West  (35,  p.  125),  and  Davis,  Gardner,  and  Gard¬ 
ner  (12,  p.  230)  make  it  clear  that  this  is  the  way  the  lower  class  is  viewed 
within  the  United  States,  and  Henriques  (17,  p.  145)  and  Braithwaite  (5, 
p.  126)  make  it  clear  that  this  is  the  way  the  lower  class  is  viewed  within  the 
West  Indies.  The  dominant  characterization  of  the  lower  class  is  perhaps  in 
terms  of  its  “immorality”,  and  this  reflects  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
middle-class  person  to  simply  judge  the  lower-class  person  in  terms  of  his  own 
middle-class  values.  It  is  ^o  worth  asking  to  what  extent  the  social  scientist 

•I  am  grateful  to  the  Canadian  Social  Science  Research  Council  for  its  partial  support  of 
my  field  work  on  lower-class  families  in  Trinidad,  and  for  a  summer  grant-in-aid  of  research 
that  permitted  me  to  start  the  analysis  of  my  field  note  data.  I  am  also  grateful  for  my  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  Russell  Sage  Foundation  post-doctoral  resident  at  the  Boston  Children’s  Service 
Association,  for  these  helped  me  to  understand  some  of  the  practical  consequences  of  working 
with  lower-class  individuals  and  families. 

bit  is  of  interest  that  in  his  enlarged  edition  of  Street  Comer  Society,  published  in  1955  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Whyte  has  added  a  section  which  deals  with  the  difficulties 
he  had  in  moving  from  a  middle<lass  to  a  lower-class  milieu. 
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who  studies  the  lower  class,  and  who  is  himself  a  member  of  the  middle 
class,  is  influenced  by  his  middle-class  values? 

The  question  on  the  bias  of  the  social  scientist  is  much  more  difBcult  to 
answer.  Social  scientists  do  not,  for  example,  use  labels  such  as  “immoral” 
or  “uncivilized”  in  writing  about  the  lower  class.  They  do,  however,  speak 
of  the  lower  class  as  being  less  well  socialized  (II,  p.  267),  “unintegrated”  (22, 
p.  193),  “immature”  (21,  p.  156  et  passim),  “pathological”  (25,  p.  xiii;  19,  p. 
125),  and  much  more  commonly  as  being  “disorganized”.  In  many  cases  the 
social  scientist  who  uses  these  terms  actually  has  a  fairly  good  understanding  of 
the  effect  of  hfe’s  deprivations  upon  the  lower  class,  but  in  applying  such 
terms  to  the  lower-class  person  or  to  the  lower-class  family  he  is  temporarily 
implying  middle-class  judgments.  Why  not  speak  of  the  total  society  as  being 
pathological— if  it  is  necessary  to  use  this  word— since  this  is  what  contributes 
to  the  lower-class  behaviour  that  we  are  concerned  about? 

Another  technique  that  the  social  scientist  sometimes  uses  is  to  describe 
the  lower  class  by  indirection.  This  is  done  by  giving  an  account  of  lower- 
class  behaviour  as  it  has  been  presented  to  the  social  scientist  by  middle- 
class  informants.  (34,  pp.  33-34;  13,  p.  83;  24,  pp.  227-228)  It  is  certainly  signi¬ 
ficant  that  so  many  middle-class  stories  and  quotations  are  used  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  lower  class,  and  that  practically  no  lower-class  statements  are  used 
to  characterize  the  middle  class.  It  is  perhaps  also  significant  that  even  the 
sophisticated  social  scientist  may  at  times  write  about  the  lower  class  like 
the  lay  middle-class  person.  For  example,  Warner  et  al  (34)  indicate  at  a 
number  of  points  that  other  classes  look  upon  the  lower  class  as  being  im¬ 
moral,  etc.  (p.  33,  pp.  249-250),  and  they  are  clearly  aware  of  these  as  stereo¬ 
typed  characterizations.  At  one  point,  however,  Idiey  write  as  though  they 
themselves  have  accepted  these  stereotypes  of  the  lower  class  as  matters  of 
fact. 

The  lower-lower  class  is  characterized  as  a  whole  by  its  nonrespectability 
and  immorality,  and  yet  there  are  a  few  who  may  be  quite  respectable  but, 
because  of  extreme  poverty  or  living  in  undesirable  neighborhoods,  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  nonrespectables.  (p.  143) 

Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that'  at  times  the  social  scientist’s  humanity— or 
shall  we  say  inhumanity?— intrudes  upon  his  scientifically  antiseptic  approach? 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  social  worker  is  handicapped 
by  her  middle-class  values  in  working  with  and  understanding  lower-class 
clients.  Blake  (2,  p.  236)  and  Braithwaite  (6,  p.  542),  incidentally,  have  sparred 
on  this  point,  and  it  is  also  a  point  that  other  social  scientists  have  raised.  For 
the  most  part,  their  opinions  have  been  that  social  workers  do  a  poor  job  in  con¬ 
tacting  or  in  meeting  the  needs  of  lower-class  people.  This  is  a  position  that  has 
been  stated  by  Koos  (23,  pp.  84-86),  Whyte  (36,  pp.  98-104),  and  Spinley  (32) 
—three  social  scientists  who  have  themselves  worked  with  the  lower  class. 
Historically,  social  workers  started  out  with  a  moralistic  approach  to 
lower-class  behaviour,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  become  more 
psychiatric  in  their  approach.  This,  of  course,  has  paralleled  the  fact  that 
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more  and  more  social  workers  are  being  professionally  trained,  especially 
within  the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  significant  and  promising  ap¬ 
proaches  toward  dealing  with  the  lower  class  has  been  made  by  social  workers 
within  the  past  decade,  and  this  is  an  approach  that  is  beginning  to  spread 
to  other  practising  professions.  The  approach  is  best  symbolized  in  the  social 
work  literature  by  such  phrases  as  “hard-to-reach”,  “hard  core”,  and  “multi- 
problem”  families  (or  individuals  or  gangs).  This  approach  recognizes  the 
fact  that  many  lower-class  clients  are  difficult  to  work  with,  and  it  emphasizes 
the  need  to  understand  and  accept  lower-class  families  or  delinquent  gangs 
before  making  any  attempts  to  reform  them.* 

Social  workers  have  not  been  alone  in  having  difficulties  with  lower-class 
clients.  This  has  been  typical  of  all  professional  groups.  Davis  (10)  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  cultural  differences  that  underlie  the  difficulties  that  may  be 
faced  by  teachers  and  their  lower-class  pupils,  and  Hollingshead  and  Redlich 
(19,  pp.  344-351)  have  done  the  same  for  psychiatrists  and  their  lower-class 
patients.  The  latter  have  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the  lower-class  patient 
frequently  expects  the  psychiatrist  to  play  an  authoritarian  role,  and  that 
this  runs  counter  to  the  psychiatrist’s  therapeutic  principles.  Without  really 
understanding  the  lower-class  patient,  the  psychiatrist  may  then  label  the 
lower-class  patient  as  being  “unable  to  profit  from  therapy”,  or  simply  as 
“untreatable”. 

A  fact  of  great  significance,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  is  that  there  has 
been  a  trend  away  from  thinking  of  certain  patients  or  clients  as  being  “un¬ 
treatable”  toward  thinking  of  them  as  being  “resistive”  and  “hard  to  reach”. 
This  trend  reflects  the  greater  realization  on  the  part  of  professionals  that 
there  is  a  two-way  relationship  between  the  professional  person  and  his 
client,  and  that  the  professional  shares  in  the  responsibility  of  establishing  a 
relationship  that  vdll  be  of  help  to  his  client.  As  we  move  away  from  talking 
of  “untreatable”  clients  to  talldng  of  “resistive”  or  “hard-to-reach”  ones,  we 
are  implying  that  the  resistance  can  be  overcome,  and  that  the  client  can  be 
reached.  A  very  common  saying  within  the  United  States,  in  reaction  to  the 
strong  psychiatric  orientation  of  social  work,  has  been  about  the  need  to 
put  the  “social”  back  into  social  work.  The  current  trend  toward  working 
hard  in  order  to  reach  certain  “hard-to-reach”  clients  is  perhaps  best  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  putting  the  “work”  back  into  social  work. 

There  is  a  moral  question  that  underlies  the  work  being  done  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  lower  class,  and  it  is  a  question  that  is  not  often  asked  because 
it  concerns  the  morality  of  the  professionals  rather  than  their  clients:  Is  it 
moral  for  the  professional  person  who  thinks  his  client  is  immoral  to  try  to 
change  his  client?  It  is  well  known,  or  should  be,  that  the  lowef-class  per¬ 
son’s  behaviour  constitutes  an  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  his  life,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  professional  who  tries  to  help  the  lower-class  per¬ 
son  may  only  harm  him.  For  example,  pushing  the  lo\/er-class  person  from 
a  non-legal  imion  into  a  legal  marriage  may  have  unexpected  and  harmful 

•Examples  of  this  approach  may  be  seen  in  reference#  9,  20,  and  27. 
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efiEects,  and  this  has  been  referred  to  by  Booth  (3,  pp.  41-42),  Simey  (29,  pp.  ^ 
183-184),  and  R.  T.  Smith  (31,  pp.  178-179).  The  medicines  administered  to 
the  lower-class  person  can,  so  to  speak,  make  him  ill  for  a  long  time  after  he 
is  made  well.  Not  only  the  road  to  hell,  but  also  the  road  of  help,  can  be 
paved  with  good  intentions— and  in  order  to  prevent  too  much  overlap,  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  and  with  knowledge  when  setting  out  to 
help  people.  It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  working  with  the  lower 
class  it  may  not  be  enough  to  take  into  account  the  “whole  person”  and  his 
family,  but  that  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  economic  and 
perhaps  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  for  these 
have  such  a  great  effect  upon  the  shape  of  lower-class  families  and  lower- 
class  individuals. 

Lower-class  Behaohur 

It  is  lower-class  family  behaviour  that  presents  the  greatest  challenge  to 
the  person  who  tries  to  understand  lower-class  life.  The  following  have  all 
been  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  lower  class:  “promiscuous”  sexual 
relationships;  “illegitimate”  children;  “deserting”  husbands  and  fathers;  j 

and  “unmarried”  mothers.  These  characteristics  are  frequently  viewed  1 

in  a  gross  maimer  as,  simply,  problems  of  the  lower  class.  My  own  feeling  | 
is  that  it  makes  more  sense  to  think  of  them  as  solutions  of  the  lower  class  to 
problems  that  they  face  in  the  social,  economic,  and  perhaps  legal  and  politi¬ 
cal  spheres  of  life.* 

I  wish  to  concentrate,  however,  on  the  ways  in  which  lower-class  behaviour 
can  be  misunderstood.  That  a  cross-eyed,  middle-class  view  of  lower-class 
behaviour  (uncorrected  by  lenses  designed  to  eliminate  the  “crossness”  and  | 
the  middle-class  values)  can  lead  to  misunderstanding  has  already  been  point-  | 
ed  out  And  one  of  the  major  ways  in  which  alien  values  become  incorporated 
into  one’s  view  of  the  lower  class  is  through  the  use  of  middle-class  terms 
to  describe  lower-class  behaviour.  It  is  little  wonder  that  if  we  describe  the 
lower  class  family  in  terms  of  “promiscuous”  sexual  relationships,  “illegitimate” 
children,  “deserting”  men,  and  “unmarried”  mothers,  we  are  going  to  see  the 
situation  as  disorganized  and  chock-full  of  problems. 

We  therefore  have  to  stress  the  fact  that  words  like  “promiscuity”,  “illegi¬ 
timacy”,  and  “desertion”  are  not  part  of  the  lower-class  vocabulary,  and  that 
it  is  inaccurate  to  describe  lower-class  behaviour  in  this  way.  These  words 
have  middle-class  meanings  and  imply  middle-class  judgments,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  this  that  we  ought  not  to  use  them  to  describe  lower-class 
behaviour— unless,  of  course,  our  intention  is  to  judge  this  behaviour  in  a 
middle-class  manner  in  order  to  bolster  a  sagging  middle-class  ego. 

In  the  West  Indies,  for  example,  the  members  of  the  lower  class  do  not 
operate  within  the  framework  of  the  concepts  of  “legitimate”  and  “illegi¬ 
timate”  children.  M.  G.  Smith  and  G.  J.  Kruijer  point  this  out  brieflv  in  their 

•This  point,  as  well  as  many  others  that  I  deal  with  in  this  article,  are  covered  in  greater 
detail  in  my  manuscript  which  is  tentatively  titled  Lctiver-Claai  FamUiea:  An  Empirioal,  Theore¬ 
tical,  and  Practical  Approach,  and  which  is  based  mainly  upon  my  field  work  in  Trinidad. 
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manual  which  is  addressed  to  extension  and  welfare  workers.  (30,  p.  54)  The 
distinction  between  an  item  of  behaviour  being  socially  legitimate  and  legally 
legitimate  has  often  been  made,  and  it  is  one  way  of  recognizing  the  legal 
situation  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  social  distinctions  that  may  exist 
to  empirical  investigation.  Blake  suggests  “that  legitimacy  is  both  a  legal 
and  social  norm”  (i,  p.  37),  but  at  the  same  time  she  seems  to  distinguish 
between  illegitimate  children  that  are  the  result  of  permanent  unions  and 
those  that  are  the  result  of  “merely  casual”  imions.  (pp.  36-37)  Her  position 
is  therefore  not  altogether  clearly  spelled  out,  despite  her  insistence  upon 
the  fact  that  illegitimacy  is  stigmatized.  My  own  material  suggests  that  illegi¬ 
timacy  is  not  stigmatized,  and  this  is  also  the  position  that  has  been  taken  by 
most  writers  on  the  West  Indies.  At  least  some  of  the  diflBculty  stems  from 
the  terms  that  are  used  here,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  more  emphasis  has  not 
been  placed  upon  the  distinction  between  children  that  have  resulted  from  a 
current  union,  and  “outside”  children— the  actual  distinction  that  is  usually 
made  within  the  lower  class.  Clarke’s  treatment  of  this  distinction  is  the  most 
extensive  that  I  have  seen.  (8) 

The  language  problem  is  also  involved  in  the  terms  used  for  the  different 
forms  of  marital  or  quasi-marital  relationships  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
West  Indies.  R.  T.  Smith  (31,  p.  95)  has  discussed  some  of  the  difiBculties  that 
develop  when  the  observer  sets  up  his  own  classification  scheme  for  dealing 
with  lower-c’ass  marital  unions.  In  addition,  the  great  variety  of  terms  used 
by  different  observers  for  a  marital  union  that  is  socially  but  not  legally  sanc¬ 
tioned,  and  the  reasons  they  give  for  a  particular  usage,  also  suggest  that  the 
observer’s  terms  may  not  be  the  most  satisfactory  ones.  Henriques  (17,  p.  84, 
p.  106)  and  R.  T.  Smith  (31,  p.  97)  use  common-law  marriage;  Clarke  (8,  pp. 
29-30)  rejects  the  term  “common  law”  because  it  suggests  legal  recognition, 
and  uses  concubinage;  Stycos  (33,  pp.  105-106)  rejects  “concubinage”  and 
uses  consensual  union;  Matthews,  more  simply  and  perhaps  more  sensibly, 
uses  non-legal  union  (25).  Although  all  of  these  writers  recognize  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  legal  and  social  aspects  of  the  union,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  using  their  own  particular  terms  for  the  union  they  may  be  causing 
unnecessary  confusion.  Would  it  not  make  better  sense  to  use  the  terms  that 
are  used  by  the  lower  class  itself  to  refer  to  these  unions? 

Another  language  diflBculty  that  may  arise  is  unknowingly  precipitated  by 
the  observer,  and  not  perpetrated  by  him.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  lower- 
class  respondent  may  give  information  to  the  middle-class  observer  in  terms 
of  the  values  he  knows  the  observer  holds.  For  example,  Matthews  (25,  p.  2, 
pp.  6-7)  has  reported  that  the  term  popularly  used  in  Trinidad  for  a  non-legal 
union  is  “hving  in  sin”.*  But  this  is  clearly  not  the  case.  I  have  never  once 
heard  a  lower-class  person  refer  spontaneously  to  such  a  union  as  “living  in 
sin”.  The  term  popularly  used  is  "living”  and  less  frequently  a  tdrm 
such  as  “living  as  man  and  wife”  is  used.  The  explanation  of  Mat 

•Henriques  has  also  talked  about  “living  in  sin”  (17,  p.  107,  p.  133),  although  it  is  not 
clear  in  his  writings  as  to  whose  term  this  is  supposed  to  be. 
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thews’  error  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  his  interviews  were 
conducted  at  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Mount  St  Benedict  in  Trinidad,  where 
the  persons  interviewed  referred  to  the  non-legal  union  as  “living  in  sin”  out 
of  consideration  of  the  interviewers*  values. 

A  similar  explanation  may  apply  to  such  words  as  “Jus’  mash  up  mi  life, 
)us’  mash,  mash,”  which  Blake  uses  to  back  up  her  argument  that  illegitimacy 
is  stigmatized  in  lower-class  Jamaica.  The  lower-class  person  is  responding 
in  terms  of  a  total  situation  that  includes  the  presence  of  a  middle-class  inter¬ 
viewer  from  whom  he  may  expect  help,  sympathy,  or  judgment.  The  phrase 
quoted  by  Blake  reminds  me  of  two  other  phrases  that  were  fairly  standard 
in  the  beginning  stages  of  two  research  studies  I  have  engaged  in.  When  1 
first  explained  to  the  villagers  in  Trinidad  that  I  was  interested  in  seeing 
what  life  was  like  in  a  poorer  village,  they  would  often  reply,  “Life  is  hard, 
hard,  hard.”  Similarly,  in  a  team  study  of  infantry  recruits,  when  we  first  ex¬ 
plained  that  we  were  mainly  interested  in  studying  the  training  methods  to 
see  what  was  good  about  them  and  what  was  bad  about  them,  a  typical, 
laughing  reply  was,  “Let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  find  anything  that’s  good.” 
I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  must  discount  such  statements  completely, 
but  given  the  situations  in  which  they  were  elicited  we  must  take  them  with 
a  grain  or  two  of  sociological  salt. 

Another  lower-class  practice  that  is  easy  to  misunderstand  is  that  whereby 
mothers  turn  their  children  over  to  someone  else’s  care— usually  to  their  own 
mother  or  sister.  This  has  been  reported  throughout  the  West  Indies,  for  ex¬ 
ample  by  Henriques  (17,  p.  136)  and  by  R.  T.  Smith  (31,  p.  101).  The  difficulty 
of  understanding  such  a  “child-shifting”  practice  is  that  it  is  not  at  all  similar 
to  adoption  or  foster  home  placement;  and  when  we  refer  to  the  practice  in 
these  terms,  or  even  as  quasi-adoption,  we  run  the  risk  of  importing  alien 
middle-class  values  into  the  situation  along  with  the  term.  The  psychiatric 
and  social  work  literature,  for  example,  is  filled  with  waminjj  about  the 
dangers  involved  in  separating  a  child  from  its  parents  (4,  16),  and  about  the 
way  these  dangers  are  compounded  if  the  child  continues  to  have  contact 
with  his  parents. 

The  separation  of  child  from  parent  is  perhaps  the  most  tragic  occurence  in 
a  child’s  life.  Its  unfavorable  aftereffects  are  usually  irreversible  despite  the 
sometimes  successful  experience  of  being  reared  by  substitute  parents.  For  the 
child  who  remembers  the  relationship  with  his  natural  family  his  loss  of  living 
with  them  leaves  inddible  scars.  'The  scars  are  worsened  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  both  parents  remain  alive,  and  if  they  continue  to  have  contact  with  the 
child,  in  many  instances  with  unfavorable  influence,  the  scars  are  deeper  yet. 
(15.  p.v.) 

While  I  would  not  want  to  suggest  that  such  statements  are  of  no  significance, 
the  extreme  form  that  they  take  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
based  upon  experiences  in  a  particular  form  of  society.  In  the  lower  class,  the 
fact  that  child-shifting  is  much  more  common  and  much  more  acceptable 
makes  it  a  different  and  a  much  less  traumatic  experience. 

The  child-shifting  pattern  is  related  to  certain  other  flexible  forms  of  family 
relationships  within  the  lower  class.  It  means  that  the  system  is  able  to  ab- 
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sorb  the  children  that  may  result  from  a  marital  relationship  that  breaks  up. 
I  believe  this  is  the  answer  to  Blake’s  assertion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
current  West  Indian  situation  that  underwrites  illegitimacy,  as  it  was  under¬ 
written  by  the  “sociological  fatherhood”  of  the  master  during  times  of  sla^'ery. 
(2,  pp.  235-236)  The  child-shifting  pattern  is  clearly  related  to  the  birth  of 
legally  illegitimate  children,  and  in  that  sense  “illegitimacy”  is  “underwritten” 
in  the  current  situation. 

1  would  agree  in  part,  however,  with  Blake’s  suggestion  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  feeling  that  someone  other  than  the  biological  father  “should”  be 
the  primary  supporter  of  the  child.  Or  rather,  I  would  agree  to  the  statement 
that  the  strength  of  the  “should”  diminishes  when  anyone  other  than  the 
biological  father  is  involved.  When  the  father  does  not  fulfil  his  role,  then  it 
is  expected  that  the  mother  will  do  so,  and  it  is  also  expected  that  the  mother’s 
mother,  or  mother’s  sister,  or  some  other  relative  of  the  mother  or  father,  or 
possibly  '^ome  friend,  will  take  over  the  care  of  the  child.  The  wide  range  of 
possible  supporters  thus  reflects,  and  partly  makes  up  for,  the  lack  of  strength 
of  the  “should”  in  these  relationships. 

I  believe  that  this  low  level  of  intensity  about  who  “should”  provide  for  the 
child  also  gives  us  an  explanation  of  the  importance  that  is  attached  to  bio¬ 
logical  parenthood.  Blake  uses  the  latter  point  to  bolster  her  argument  that 
legitimacy  is  the  norm  and  that  illegitimacy  is  contrary  to  the  normative 
structure  of  -he  family.  It  makes  better  sense  to  me,  however,  to  explain  the 
importance  of  the  biological  tie  as  a  way  of  establishing  a  bond  of  responsi¬ 
bility  as  between  father  and  child.  Since  the  “shoulds”  are  generally  weak 
in  the  area  of  family  relationships,  the  biological  tie  comes  to  be  stressed  in 
order  to  shore  up  the  strength  of  some  of  the  expectations  involved.  Blake’s 
own  statement  can  be  used  to  back  up  this  alternative  explanation. 

A  final  example  of  the  seriousness  with  which  paternity  is  taken  is  furnish¬ 
ed  by  another  question  in  our  interview.  A  question  was  asked  by  us  as  to  how 
a  young  girl  should  behave  with  a  man  she  is  going  around  with.  To  the  in¬ 
vestigators’  surprise,  one  of  the  most  salient  types  of  sTOntaneous  answer  given 
was  that  she  snould  “stick  to  him  alone”  so  that  if  she  should  ever  become  preg¬ 
nant  he  could  not  deny  the  child  and  no  one  in  the  conununity  could  say  that 
anyone  else  might  have  been  the  father.  (I,  p.  37). 

Such  a  response  clearly  involves  no  concern  about  the  fact  that  the  child 
would  be  illegitimate,  but  rather  a  concern  about  the  biological  father  being 
definitely  known  so  that  he  would,  presumably,  support  the  child. 

Lower-class  Values 

Perhaps  the  major  question  that  has  been  raised  by  Blake  and  Braithwaite 
is  about  the  normative  structure  of  the  lower  class.  Blake’s  discussion  is  main¬ 
ly  concerned  with  the  normative  status  of  legitimacy  and  illegitimacy,  and  I 
will  therefore  concentrate  upon  this  area. 

Blake  (1,  pp.  34-39)  contrasts  her  position  wdth  Henriques’  (17,  pp.  103-114). 
The  latter’s  viewpoint  is  that  illegitimacy  is  positively  sanctioned  within  the 
lower  class  and  carries  no  social  stigma;  her  own  position  is  that  legitimacy 
alone  is  positively  sanctioned  wdthin  the  lower  class,  and  that  illegitimacy  is 


stigmatized.  Braithwaite  (6)  has  commented  on  these  two  contrasting  posi¬ 
tions,  and  although  Blake  (2,  p.  236)  has  objected  to  his  comments,  my  own 
belief  is  that  Braithwaite  has  provided  us  with  the  key  to  what  the  lower- 
class  normative  structure  actually  is  like. 

Blake’s  position  is  that  the  middle  class  and  lower  class  have  the  same 
norms.  Henriques’  position  is  that  these  norms  differ,  although,  at  one  point, 
he  seems  to  suggest  that  they  may  also  be  alike.  , 

The  attitude  towards  le^al  marriage  is  ambivalent  .  .  .  Although  no  social 
stigma  attaches  to  the  unmarried  state  and  “living  in  sin”  is  not  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach,  marriage  is  often  regarded  as  an  ideal  wmch  is  not  within  the  woman’s 
reach.  (17,  p.  107). 

Henriques  thus  seems  to  be  moving  toward  a  position  that  Braithwaite  has 
stated  clearly,  and  which  to  me  represents  a  major  and  important  insight 
into  lower-class  values  and  lower-class  behaviour.*  ’This  is  that  the  lower  \ 
class  subscribes  to  the  general  values  of  the  society  and  also  has  values  unique  I 
to  itself.  As  Braithwaite  has  said,  “The  situation  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  j 
duality  of  allegiance  to  values;  and  without  a  comprehension  of  this  duality  I 
much  of  the  material  on  family  structure  in  the  West  Indies  just  does  not  ^ 
make  sense.”  (6,  p.  534)  j 

Blake  argues  ^t  the  lower-class  Jamaican  woman  with  an  illegitimate  ) 
child  “views  her  situation  as  onerous”  (2,  p.  236),  but  this  is  not  the  same  as  ) 
saying  that  illegitimacy  is  stigmatized.  She  also  claims  that  after  the  birth  of 
an  illegitimate  child,  women’s  lives  become  “tragically  different  from  what 
they  had  hoped  or  expected  for  themselves”  (2,  p.  236),  and  in  using  this,  too, 
to  back  up  her  argument  that  illegitimacy  is  stigmatized  she  seems  to  be  ! 

ignoring  the  complexities  and  distinctions  that  revolve  about  such  terms  as  1 

“hopes”,  “expectations”,  “aspirations”,  and  “values”.  McClelland  has  reviewed  I 

some  of  this  material  (26,  pp.  563-572),  and  Braithwaite  has  referred  to  it  [ 

in  his  article  (6,  pp.  543-544).  1 

Being  aware  of  the  wider  range  of  lower-class  values  enables  us  to  answer  ! 

the  questions  raised  by  Blake  about  the  lower-class  family.  In  particular,  we  | 

can  understand  why  legal  marriage  does  often  take  place  in  the  lower  class,  { 

and  we  can  also  see  that  we  do  not  have  “two  diametrically  opposed  norma-  j 

tive  patterns”  existing  “at  different  ages  among  the  same  people”  (I,  p.  35), 
but  rather  that  these  two  normative  patterns  exist  at  all  ages  among  the  same 
people  and  are  not  diametrically  opposed.  It  is  of  interest  that  Stycos  (33,  pp. 

109- 1 1 1),  even  in  writing  about  the  social  disapproval  of  consensual  unions 
that  is  expressed  in  Puerto  Rico,  points  out  that  this  disapproval  is  not  in¬ 
tense,  and  concludes  that  legal  marriage  and  consensual  unions  are  two  cul¬ 
turally  permissible  alternatives.  Legal  marriage  and  a  non-legal  union  are 
I  not  in  opposition,  but  are,  rather,  two  different  types  of  acceptable  marital 
patterns  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  West  Indies,  and  perhaps  also  among 

•I  believe  that  it  is  significant  that  both  Braithwaite  (6)  and  I  (28)  have  come  upon  this 
interpretation  independently.  It  is  an  interpretation  that  helps  us  to  understand  not  only  lower- 
class  behaviour,  but  also  the  many  contradictory  statements  that  have  been  made  about  whether 
there  is  a  conunon  or  a  class-differentiated  value  system  in  any  society.  I  deal  with  these  and 
related  points  in  greater  detail  in  my  book-length  manuscript,  Lavotr-cUitt  FamiHet. 
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I  the  lower  classes  in  all  industrialized  or  industrial-oriented  societies.  This  Is 
I  not  to  say  that  these  two  patterns  are  equally  valued,  nor  that  there  are  no 
regularities  with  respect  to  when  one  or  the  other  pattern  will  be  followed. 
But  it  must  be  recognized  that  both  of  these  patterns  are  acceptable  within 
the  lower  class,  and  that  neither  runs  counter  to  the  normative  structure  of 
the  lower  class. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Commonwealth  in  the  World.  By  J.  D.  B.  Miller.  Gerald  Duckworth  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  London,  1958,  301  pp.,  25/-. 

During  World  War  II  everyone  knew  what  it  would  do  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations;  today,  no  one  knows  exactly  what  it  did  do  to 
the  Commonwealth.  The  change  in  terminology  is  significant;  and  essentially. 
Professor  Miller,  an  Australian  transplanted  to  England,  is  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  the  problem,  “What’s  in  a  name?” 

There  is  need  for  such  an  inquiry.  As  Professor  Miller  makes  clear,  the 
Commonwealth  is  not  merely  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  grown 
larger.  When  three  members  of  the  Commonwealth  ( two  republics  and  one  a 
sultanate)  recognize  Elizabeth  II  only  as  “Head  of  the  Commonwealth”  and 
yet  can  be  in  the  same  club  as  members  who  recognize  her  as  their  sovereign, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  “common  allegiance  to  the  crown”  (divisible  or  in¬ 
divisible,  depending  upon  individual  outlook),  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  does  not  join  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  into  a  single  entity. 
The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  received  its  definition  eight  years 
after  World  War  I,  but  twice  that  long  after  World  War  II  still  sees  the 
Commonwealth  without  one.  The  Commonwealth  is  much  more  elusive.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miller,  thinking  aloud  in  what  is  almost  a  subjective,  impressionistic 
treatment,  is  trying  to  seize  hold  of  it.  Beyond  a  few  citations  of  press  reports 
and  oflScial  releases  (there  is  no  bibliography),  he  relies  on  his  impressions. 

These  impressions  touch  on  pre-1939  developments  to  get  to  the  meaning 
behind  the  possession  by  different  members  of  the  Commonwealth  of  dif¬ 
ferent  titular  heads  of  state,  which  the  author  makes  the  external  measure  of 
the  difference  between  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  The  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and 
such  other  like  nations  in  the  Commonwealth  possesses  legal  powers,  even 
if  exercised  on  the  advice  of  ministers  responsible  to  their  several  Parliaments. 
But  she  has  no  such  role  in  the  republics  of  India  and  Pakistan  or  in  Malaya, 
which  has  its  own  monarch.  These  members  see  her  only  as  Head  of  the 
Commonwealth,  a  position  without  legal  powers,  ministers,  or  Parliaments  — 
and  so,  without  policies.  Thus  Professor  Miller’s  problem  and  his  preference 
for  a  subjective  approach  to  it. 

Considering  the  subtleties  of  the  Commonwealth,  such  an  approach  has 
merit.  But  somehow,  this  reviewer,  perhaps  because  of  his  own  limitations, 
cannot  come  to  grips  with  the  material  presented  in  the  book.  At  crucial 
points  its  implications  have  a  way  of  sliding  away.  Not  all  of  this  elusiveness 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  author;  the  Commonwealth  does  not  lend  itself  to 
precision  in  writing.  But  some  of  the  haziness  comes  from  the  subjective 
technique  employed,  because  this  method  necessarily  must  rest  upon  the 
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basic  psychological  orientation  of  the  author.  Not  surprisingly  for  an  Aus¬ 
tralian,  Professor  Miller  believes  in  the  Commonwealth  as  an  article  of  faith; 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  fears  for  its  future,  silently,  yet  obviously.  There  is 
thus  a  basic  psychological  conflict  for  him  which  causes  him  to  avoid  the  un¬ 
pleasant.  His  own  stated  purpose  is  to  educate  English  readers  about  the 
Commonwealth,  and  there  is  some  need  for  this.  The  Low  cartoon  clearly 
identifying  U.S.A.  Dean  Acheson,  U.K.  Ernest  Bevin,  and  India  Nehru  makes 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  faceless  men  (p.  97).  But  this  reviewer 
does  not  think  that  Professor  Miller  has  entirely  performed  his  task  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  seems  to  this  reviewer,  who,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  classic, 
legards  the  Commonwealth  as  “a  good  thing”,  that  there  is  not  much  service 
to  it  in  evading  the  unpleasant. 

There  is  the  fact,  “impossible”  in  1939,  that  two  members  have  engaged  in 
an  armed  conflict,  which  the  Commonwealth  could  neither  prevent  nor  settle. 
Instead,  an  organization  outside  the  Commonwealth  patched  up  an  armistice 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  Such  an  event  demands  serious  thought  and  hard 
reasoning;  the  book  scarcely  touches  upon  it.  Professor  Miller  states  clearly 
that  the  abortive  Chanak  Appeal  of  1922  doomed  the  idea  of  closer  Imperial 
co-operation  and  paved  the  way  for  the  1926  Declaration  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  on  dominion  status.  This  is  shrewd  reasoning;  but  he  cannot 
apply  it  to  the  similar  Suez  crisis  of  1956,  although  “Suez”  appears  again 
and  again,  as  to  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth.  Psychological  conflict 
causes  a  complete  block  here. 

The  author  notes  with  satisfaction  the  greater  frequency  of  meetings  of 
the  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  of  the  Commonwealth  as  compared  to  the 
old  Imperial  Conference  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  But  this 
is  not  the  point.  As  the  book  correctly  states,  the  domestic  policies  of  mem¬ 
ber  states,  as  defined  by  them,  cannot  be  discussed  by  the  Prime  Ministers. 
Having  said  this.  Professor  Miller  apparently  is  unable  to  admit  the  result 
of  this  rule  —  there  are  important  topics  which  the  Prime  Ministers  cannot 
discuss,  with  the  result  that  India  indicts  South  Africa  before  the  United 
Nations.  Not  even  the  Irish  did  this  to  Great  Britain  at  the  League  of  Nations 
before  1939.  Professor  Miller  also  does  not  see  the  implications  of  the  practice 
whereby  Commonwealth  delegates  at  the  U.N.  meet  to  inform  each  other 
where  they  will  disagree  at  formal  meetings  of  that  body.  The  implications 
are  simply  that  Commonwealth  machinery  cannot  resolve  those  differences, 
which  can  be  serious. 

There  is  a  sort  of  negativism  about  all  this,  and  this  feeling  seems  to  per¬ 
vade  the  book.  The  author  fails  to  discuss  this  at  all  adequately  in  its  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  Commonwealth,  whose  members  for  the  most  part  do  not  think 
often  or  long  of  “Commonwealth”  in  their  policies.  In  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  the  major  functional  relations  of  the  various  sovereign 
states  were  actually  largely  bilateral  between  each  of  them  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Relations  between  dominions,  except  for  a  few  scanty  trade  agreements, 
were  not  important.  Although  all  of  the  dominions  had  diplomatic  relations 
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with  states  outside  the  club,  these  relations  were  important  as  symbols  of 
dominion  independence,  and  not  for  their  indicating  an  actively-continuing 
foreign  policy  by  any  dominion.  No  dominion  attempted  to  have  a  full-scale 
diplomatic  representation  with  every  nation  of  the  world. 

None  of  this  is  true  in  the  post-World  War  II  situation,  which  includes  a 
relative  decline  of  British  economic  and  military  power,  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  surging  nationalism  in  the  new  members  of  the  club, 
whose  very  membership  has  changed  its  nature  and  therefore  its  name.  Of 
these  factors,  I  suspect  that  the  first  is  the  most  important,  because  it  forces 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  to  rely  more  than  before  the  war  upon  their 
own  diplomatic  and  trade  efforts  and  to  extend  them  directly  to  non-Common- 
wealth  status.  ANZUS  would  have  been  another  “impossibility”  in  1939,  but 
Hongkong,  Singapore,  and  Pearl  Harbor  made  it  a  necessity,  even  to  most 
“British”  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Professor  Miller  slides  away  from  its 
real  meaning,  and,  again,  it  is  Low  who  states  the  realities  (p.  165). 

The  Commonwealth  also  has  the  problem,  which  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  did  not,  of  domestic  policies  of  its  independent  members 
bringing  them  in  direct  contacts  with  each  other.  Indian-South  African  experi¬ 
ence  suggests,  although  Professor  Miller  does  not,  that  these  face-to-face  en¬ 
counters  are  not  always  pleasant  and  are  embarrassing  to  other  members  of 
the  club.  When  two  members  fall  into  bitter  disagreement,  no  one  wants  to 
ask  for  their  resignations,  and  everyone  fears  that  one,  or  both,  may  leave  in 
a  huff.  The  author  will  not  face  these  unpleasantnesses.  However,  it  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  read  his  dry  recital  of  Nehru’s  irritation  over  the  failure  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commonwealth  to  support  the  Indian  position  at  Kashmir  at  the 
UN. 

In  the  section  of  the  book  looking  at  various  members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  individually.  Professor  Miller  sees  clearly  that  their  several  attitudes 
toward  the  Commonwealth  are,  and  must  be,  in  terms  of  domestic  political 
considerations.  Significantly,  this  “national”  phase  of  his  discussion  on  the 
Commonwealth  is  the  strongest  portion  of  his  work.  This  reviewer  thought 
that  the  chapter  on  Canada  the  best  done,  and  surprisingly,  that  on  Aus¬ 
tralia  the  least  satisfactory.  There  is  an  inadequate  note  on  the  newest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Federation  of  the  West  Indies,  although  it 
was  just  emerging  when  Professor  Miller  was  writing. 

Professor  Miller  is  closer  to  the  realities  in  this  section,  because  he  makes 
clear  how  the  various  members  of  the  Commonwealth  differ  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  its  utility  for  them.  None  of  them  depends  upon  Common¬ 
wealth  sources  completely  for  markets  or  capital  investment.  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain  would  be  amazed  to  find  that  the  Conunonwealth  has  gone  beyond 
self-sufficiency  and  could  not  afford  a  zoUverein;  all  of  its  members  must 
have  markets  beyond  it.  The  Colombo  Plan  notwithstanding,  the  depletion 
of  British  capital  resources  means  that  intra-Commonwealth  investment  fimds 
are  insufficient,  so  that  all  members  have  come  to  utilize  American  funds, 
particularly  public  ones. 
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Professor  Miller  is  not  certain  about  the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
except  that  he  feels  that  American  public  opinion  is  favourable  toward  the 
Commonwealth,  inasmuch  as  it  squares  with  American  dislike  of  “colonial¬ 
ism”.  This  reviewer  suggests  that  “colonialism”  is  not  quite  the  bad  word  it 
was  for  Americans  immediately  after  the  war.  The  policies  of  Messrs.  Nehru 
and  Soekamo  have  done  much  to  rehabilitate  colonialism  for  Americans,  who 
were  amazed  to  discover  that  “nationalism”  is  against  all  outsiders  and  is 
not  synonymous  with  democracy. 

The  author  is  on  strong  ground  in  suggesting  that  the  Commonwealth, 
^vith  its  Asiatic  members,  has  exerted  via  Great  Britain  and  Canada  an  in¬ 
hibiting  effect  upon  American  Far  Eastern  policy.  Professor  Miller  makes 
this  inhibition  of  utility  to  the  world,  which  is  true,  but  it  has  been  of  incal¬ 
culable  utility  for  American  policy  makers  by  permitting  them  to  explain  to 
the  China  Lobby  and  former  Senator  Knowland  why  administration  state¬ 
ments  about  the  Formosa  Strait  and  Indo-China  cannot  be  implemented. 
Unquestionably,  the  United  States  owes  much  to  the  Commonwealth  here. 
In  reading  Professor  Miller’s  views,  this  reviewer  thinks  that  he  feels  the 
same  way  but  is  too  polite  to  say  so  flatly. 

Of  all  the  Commonwealth  members.  Professor  Miller  feels  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  has  worked  hardest  at  the  “Commonwealth  idea”,  because  it  makes  the 
inevitable  nationalistic  dissolution  of  Empire  psychologically  acceptable  to 
the  British.  This  is  a  shrewd  insight  by  the  writer.  Professor  Miller  might 
have  clinched  his  point  by  showing  the  fate  at  the  hands  of  British  public 
opinion  of  leaders  who  have  jarred  the  Commonwealth  by  Chanak  and 
Suez.  Instead,  however,  his  own  psychological  orientation  makes  a  block  for 
him  here.  However,  he  does  show  how  this  basic  British  orientation  neces¬ 
sarily  has  made  the  United  Kingdom  cool  toward  plans  for  its  closer  economic, 
and  especially  political,  integration  with  Europe. 

The  point  made  by  the  writer  that  whatever  the  legal  realities,  the  other 
Commonwealth  members  continue  to  regard  Britain  as  the  Commonwealth 
spokesman  is  more  subjective  and  less  capable  of  objective  proof.  The  very 
demonstration  in  the  book  that  there  is  not  much  overall  commonwealth 
policy  per  se  raises  the  question  as  to  how  much  Britain  can  act  as  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  these  other  nations,  who  usually  speak  for  themselves  in  specific 
policies.  There  is,  however,  the  very  interesting  point  made  by  the  author 
in  another  shrewd  insight  that  for  the  other  members  of  the  club  “Common¬ 
wealth  relations”  mean  those  with  Great  Britain. 

More  credit  might  also  go  for  promoting  the  Commonwealth  idea  to  the 
next  senior  member  of  the  club.  The  undoubted  national  independence  of 
Canada  has  meant  that  its  support  of  the  Commonwealth  concept  has  made 
it  psychologically  acceptable  to  new  members  with  touchy  national  pride. 
The  highly  significant  Canadian-Indian  “understanding”  since  1947  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  receives  here.  It  was  very  important  in  the  Suez  crisis, 
but  this  is  a  forbidden  topic  for  the  author. 

All  this,  however,  leaves  the  question  as  to  the  utility  of  the  Common- 
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v.'ealth.  After  struggling  with  various  definitions  to  show  what  the  Common¬ 
wealth  is  not,  the  author  concludes  that  it  is  a  “concert  of  convenience”  for 
nations,  once  all  British  dependencies.  The  inclusion  of  the  latter  element 
raises  the  further  question,  unanswered  by  the  writer,  as  to  why  historical 
forces  simultaneously  produced  the  Commonwealth  and  caused  the  Irish 
and  Burmese  to  leave  it.  The  Irish  departed  after  it  was  clear  that  republics 
could  remain  in  the  club;  and  Burmese  nationalism,  in  contrast  to  its  Indian 
counterpart,  prior  to  World  War  II  was  not  particularly  strong  and  did  not 
enjoy,  as  did  Indian  nationalism,  the  counter-irritant  stimulus  of  British  op¬ 
position. 

Professor  Miller  correctly  emphasizes  that  “convenience”  is  defined  by 
individual  members  in  terms  of  their  particular  needs.  But  he  then  evades 
the  inevitable  result  that  such  a  method  of  definition  must  reduce  the  element 
of  “concert”.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  indirectly  presented  in  the  book 
to  show  this  effect,  but  the  author  will  not  say  so.  Instead,  he  grasps  what 
to  this  reviewer  seem  very  slender  straws.  One  of  the  more  slender  is  his 
contention  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book  that  the  Prime  Ministers’  Con¬ 
ference  provides  the  one  directing  agency  for  the  Sterling  Area  so  that  for 
sterling  states  Commonwealth  membership  is  an  advantage.  This  idea  of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  an  inner  directing  circle  in  the  Sterling  Area  appears 
forced.  The  Prime  Ministers  are  financial  amateurs  (and  their  respective 
finance  ministers  are  often  not  much  more),  who  do  not  understand  the 
workings  of  international  finance  any  better  than  the  average  voter  in  a 
Commonwealth  nation.  The  operations  of  sterling  are  capable  of  understand¬ 
ing,  and  so  of  control,  by  banking  circles.  The  author’s  argument  would  gain 
some  strength  if  he  cited  one  example  where  the  Prime  Ministers  issued  a 
directive  for  the  Sterling  Area.  He  does  not,  and  probably  would  be  hard 
put  to  find  such  an  incident. 

There  is  also  the  embarrassing  fact  for  this  argument  that  non-Common- 
w  ealth  states  do  not  labour  under  any  disadvantage  in  the  Sterling  Bloc  and 
that  the  possession  by  Ireland  of  the  largest  sterling  balances  did  not  deter 
the  Irish  from  leaving  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  the 
nation,  which  after  Britain  is  the  most  assiduous  in  its  Commonwealth  think¬ 
ing,  Canada,  is  in  the  dollar  area.  Worst  of  all  for  this  argument  that  sterhng 
cements  the  Commonwealth,  after  thinking  over  the  facts  opposed  to  it,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  work  (pp.  271-272)  Professor  Miller  practically  throws 
over  the  idea. 

A  second  advantage  cited  by  him  for  Commonwealth  membership  is  its 
giving  nationals  of  its  members  a  preferential  position  in  acquiring  citizenship 
in  the  various  Commonwealth  states.  This  will  be  real  news  to  the  Asiatic 
members  and  to  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  The  as¬ 
sertion  by  Professor  Miller  seems  to  ignore  the  policies  of  these  latter 
“European”  members  and  the  whole  gamut  of  citizenship  and  nationality 
laws  since  1945  of  the  different  Commonwealth  countries.  Only  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  do  nationals  of  the  monarchical  members  enjoy  equal  status  as  “British” 
subjects. 
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Professor  Miller  is  closer  to  the  realities  when  he  speaks  of  emotion  and 
inertia  as  cementing  the  Commonwealth.  The  first  is  strong  in  member  states 
with  a  large  British  immigration,  or  of  second  generation  British  stock.  The 
author  would  have  done  well  to  consider  the  implications  for  Commonwealth 
members  who  have  received  a  large  flow  of  British  immigrants  since  1945, 
particularly  Canada.  The  second  force  of  inertia  has  more  meaning  in  coun¬ 
tries  with  a  non-British  population,  but  again  there  is  evasion  by  the  writer 
as  to  what  this  means  for  countries  presently  with  sizeable  British  immigration 
as  the  second  generation  becomes  the  third. 

Furthermore,  inertia  does  not  seem  to  this  reviewer  to  be  a  particularly 
dynamic  concept  of  a  community  of  interest.  Professor  Miller  suggests  that 
all  states  of  the  Commonwealth  are  bound  by  their  dislike  of  Communism 
for  themselves,  a  fear  of  a  general  war,  or  of  a  local  one  involving  Communist 
schemes  on  their  borders.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  declaration  against  sin;  and  these  negative  factors  of  common  interest 
do  not  distinguish  Commonwealth  nations  from  outsiders.  There  is  also  no 
evidence,  and  Professor  Miller  does  not  give  any,  himself,  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  a  community  of  interest  would  make  Commonwealth  members 
move  together.  A  Soviet  attack  across  the  DEW  line  would  find  Canadian 
and  American  forces  retaliating  in  combined  operations;  but  it  is  less  than 
certain  that  Pakistani  troops  would  immediately  march.  A  Communist  attack 
in  Central  Africa  would  find  the  Union  of  South  Africa  moving  rapidly,  but 
it  is  now  obvious  that  a  similar  event  in  Tibet  will  mean  no  such  thing  for 
India. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  at  present  members  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
their  really  vigorous  “concerts”  in  groupings  invariably  including  non-Com- 
monwealth  members  and  in  no  instance  embracing  all  fellow-members  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Professor  Miller  will  not  admit  this,  but  he  tells  much 
when  he  urges  that  British  policy  be  based  upon  considerations  of  Common¬ 
wealth.  This  advice  seems  a  trifle  gratuitous  and  somewhat  unreasonable, 
when  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  no  other  member  feels  such  a  policy 
obligation.  As  Professor  Miller  has  shown.  Commonwealth  relations  for  the 
most  part  are  betwen  a  member  and  Great  Britain;  and  without  saying  so, 
what  he  appears  to  desire  is  a  strengthening  of  the  United  Kingdom  core  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  author  refuses,  wisely,  to  look  into  the  future.  He  does  reject  the  idea 
of  full  and  associate  memberships  in  the  club  as  psychologically  impossible. 
Yet  functionally,  there  is  just  such  a  division,  as  a  Low  cartoon  (  p.  61 )  says 
better  than  Professor  Miller. 

The  historical  forces  producing  the  Commonwealth  can  operate  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  the  future.  Like  most  writers  Professor  Miller  makes  these 
forces  rest  largely  on  local  nationalism.  This  is  true,  but  not  the  truth.  His¬ 
torians  of  Empire  and  Commonwealth  might  also  look  to  the  factor  of  Great 
Britain.  There  was  only  one  1776.  There  is  no  Canadian  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  Not  all  the  efforts  of  Indian  hagiographers  can  transform 
Mahatma  Gandhi  into  George  Washington,  and  the  Indian  Act  of  Indepen- 
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dence  is  a  British  statute.  Nkrumah  went  to  prison,  but  from  there  neither  to 
a  crematorium  nor  Siberia.  It  is  something  less  than  certain  that  Sinhalese 
nationalists  could  have  produced  another  Yorktown,  and  the  new  West  Indian 
Federation  cannot  invoke  an  anti-British  tradition  as  a  unifying  principle  for 
its  several  parts. 

What  the  mid-twentieth  century  is  seeing  in  the  contemporary  Common¬ 
wealth,  whatever  its  future,  is  the  result  of  nineteenth  century  English  atti¬ 
tudes,  which  embraced  the  complex  of  a  religious  evangelicalism  making  indi¬ 
viduals  directly  responsible  for  all  of  their  actions  to  divine  authority.  The  men 
in  Whitehall  who  wrote  memoranda  about  colonial  policy  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  believed  that  nationalism  was  Right  and  that  the  “rights  of 
Englishmen”  belonged  to  all  the  Queen’s  subjects,  without  regard  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  ethnic  classification.  Those  faceless  men  of  Whitehall  with  their  hope¬ 
lessly  old-fashioned  notions  of  Right  and  Wrong  built  well.  When  descendants 
of  African  slaves  don  robes  and  wigs  to  apply  a  law  unknown  to  their  ances¬ 
tors  in  Africa,  when  those  same  people  rise  to  address  “Mr.  Speaker”,  who 
shall  say  that  the  Commonwealth  is  not  a  success? 

University  of  Colin  Rhys  Lovell. 

Southern  California. 

Women’s  Role  in  the  Development  of  Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Countries 

Report  of  the  XXXIst  Meeting  of  the  International  Institute  of  Differing 
Civilisations  (INCIDI),  Brussels,  1959,  544  pp.,  36/-. 

In  a  day  when  increasing  thought  is  being  given  to  the  problems  of  econ¬ 
omic  development  in  the  so-called  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  levels  of  hving  which  prevail  in  such  countries,  the 
report  of  the  thirty-first  Meeting  of  the  International  Institute  of  Differing 
Civilisations  (INCIDI),  held  in  Brussels  in  September  1958,  to  consider  the 
role  of  women  in  the  development  of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries 
is  of  particular  importance,  and  we  are  indeed  fortunate  that  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  publish  the  main  contributions  of  the  numerous  participants 
not  only  in  the  form  of  the  written  papers  delivered  to  the  meeting  by  indi¬ 
vidual  delegates  but  also  of  the  general  reports  on  the  legal,  social  and  cul¬ 
tural,  political,  and  economic  role  of  women  in  these  various  countries  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  report  itself  is  composed  largely  of  detailed  studies  on  a  territorial 
basis,  of  the  part  played  by  women  in  the  life  of  the  particular  community. 
Such  studies  are  of  interest  not  only  in  respect  of  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  conditions  prevailing  in  any  one  country  but  also  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  comparison  which  they  afford  between  many  countries  at  a  simi¬ 
lar  stage  of  development  and  of  social  evolution.  It  thus  becomes  possible 
to  compare  the  relative  degree  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  women  in  the  political, 
legal,  social  and  economic  spheres  in  two  groups  of  countries,  (a)  in  those 
countries  where,  as  a  result  of  past  history  or  cultural  heritage,  the  laws  and 
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customs  regulating  the  role  of  women  are  basically  different,  and  (b)  in 
those  countries  where  similar  laws  and  customs  exist,  e.g.  territories  where 
the  Koranic  Law  predominates  but  where  wide  divergencies  exist  between 
the  provisions  of  law  and  custom  and  the  prevailing  practices,  in  so  far  as 
rapid  social  change  has  caused  actual  behaviour  to  move  ahead  of  or  lag 
behind  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Generally  speaking,  the  report  is  concerned  with  two  different  though 
related  problems,  the  first  being  to  define  the  present  part  played  by  women 
in  diflFerent  countries  in  the  many-sided  life  of  a  nation.  The  second  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  extent  to  which  the  participation  of  women  can  be  increased 
in  the  future  in  public  life  at  all  levels.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  focused 
on  the  close  relationship  between  educational  opportunities,  openings  for 
employment  outside  of  the  home,  and  the  political  framework  within  which 
the  changing  status  of  women  has  to  be  considered.  The  importance  of 
religion  as  a  motive  force  in  determining  traditional  attitudes  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  women  is  also  stressed,  especially  in  those  countries  where  the 
traditional  belief  that  the  place  of  the  woman  is  in  the  home  has  been  rein¬ 
forced  by  religious  tenets,  which  though  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  society 
which  obtained  in  the  past  are  no  longer  in  harmony  with  present  day  require¬ 
ments. 

A  number  of  problems  are  considered  in  the  report,  among  them  the  social 
implications  of  the  dowry  in  those  countries  where  it  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  marriage  system.  Some  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  role  of  succession 
and  inheritance  laws  which  affect  the  position  of  women  in  many  societies 
and  increasing  importance  of  political  rights  for  women  in  rapidly  evolving 
societies  where  independence  has  either  been  attained  or  is  largely  antici¬ 
pated.  Some  attempt  is  made  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  which  arise 
when  as  a  result  of  increased  poUtical  and  legal  rights  and  better  educational 
facilities,  women  are  faced  with  grave  responsibilities  not  only  as  mothers  and 
wives  but  also  as  voters  and  as  citizens.  In  societies  where  women  still  have 
a  dependent  status,  the  problems  of  the  “emancipated  woman”  who  finds 
herself  at  odds  with  prevailing  social  norms  which  she  has  to  some  extent  out¬ 
grown,  are  considered,  as  well  as  the  psychological  conflicts  which  might 
arise  in  such  cases. 

The  report  also  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  concerning  the 
difficulties  of  fully  integrating  women  into  the  labour  ^orce  as  factory  workers 
in  those  countries  where  they  are  so  employed,  and  their  role  as  members 
of  trade  unions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  emerging  from  the  meeting  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  societies  w-here  women  have  been  granted  the  right  to  vote  and 
the  right  to  stand  for  election  to  public  office,  not  many  women  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  these  rights  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  among  them  their  late 
entry  into  public  life,  their  lack  of  political  experience,  a  low  level  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  on  grounds  of  ill  health  and  poverty.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  to  reveal  clearly  the  iruportant  responsibility  which  educated  women 
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i  in  any  community  have  towards  their  less  fortunate  sisters  and  the  need  for 
co-operation  and  sympathetic  support  which  is  also  needed  from  the  same 
section  of  the  community  in  making  it  possible  to  extend  opportunities  for 
civic  education  to  all  sections  of  the  community.  From  the  purely  economic 
point  of  view  it  is  also  clear  that,  since  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  working  age  engaged  in  economic  activity,  the  greater  the  output 
of  goods  and  services,  the  entry  of  women  into  economic  life  on  a  larger 
scale  is  of  the  utmost  importance  especially  in  the  professions,  services,  and 
industry.  In  order  however  to  minimize  any  dislocation  which  may  result  in 
social  life  as  a  result  of  the  increased  employment  of  women  outside  of  the 
home,  the  necessity  arises  of  adjusting  the  location  and  organization  of  in¬ 
dustry,  so  that  they  may  make  their  contribution  to  the  economic  life  of  a 
country,  either  in  a  whole-time  or  part-time  capacity. 

Of  special  interest  to  West  Indian  readers  is  the  inclusion  in  the  report  of 
an  article  by  Mr.  Philip  Sherlock,  Vice-Principal  of  the  University  College  of 
the  West  Indies,  entitled  “The  Federation  of  the  West  Indies”  in  which  Mr. 
Sherlock  underlined  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  West  Indian 
society  since  the  days  of  slavery,  and  the  effect  on  social  organization  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the  influx  of  emigrants  from  the  Near  and 
Far  East.  Mr.  Sherlock  particularly  stressed  the  present  important  role  of 
women  as  breadwinners,  historical  and  economic  factors  which  have  resulted 
in  the  region,  and  the  large  measure  of  freedom  and  independence  enjoyed 
by  them  in  the  legal,  political  and  cultural  field.  In  addition,  Mr.  Sherlock 
showed  the  active  part  which  women  are  playing  at  all  levels  of  present  West 
Indian  society  and  the  opportunities  which  still  exist  for  them  to  increase 
still  further  their  contribution  in  every  sphere  of  West  Indian  life  in  the 
future. 

On  the  whole  the  INCIDI  report  on  the  role  of  women  in  the  development 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  provides  under  a  single  cover  a 
thorough  and  well  documented  store  of  information  about  the  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  women  in  many  different  countries.  Such  knowledge 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  use  not  only  to  the  professional  research  worker 
but  also  to  the  economic  planner  and  to  students  of  the  social  sciences  in 
general. 

University  College  Jeannette  Braithwaite. 

of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Approaches  to  Local  Self-Government  in  British  Guiana.  By  Allan  Young. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  Ltd.,  in  association  with  the  E-ttra-Mural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  London,  1958,  246  pp. 
18/-. 

This  book  commands  admiration  for  several  reasons.  It  contains  the  first 
scholarly  account,  based  upon  adequate  archival  research,  of  the  history  of 
local  government  in  British  Guiana,  or  of  anywhere  in  the  West  Indies  so 
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far  as  I  am  aware.  Secondly  the  author,  a  Guianese  civil  servant,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  utilizing  a  period  of  study  leave  at  Oxford  in  such  a  pro¬ 
fitable  manner.  And  thirdly  the  book  is  another  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  has  been  able  to  collaborate  with 
an  established  publisher  to  make  available  specialized  works  which  might 
otherwise  have  little  chance  of  publication. 

An  adequate  account  of  the  growth  and  functioning  of  local  government 
In  British  Guiana  which  would  dispel  some  of  the  hoary  myths  that  have 
accumulated  around  it  was  long  overdue.  The  mere  existence  of  village 
councils  has  sometimes  led  observers  to  assume  that  the  country  had  a  well- 
established  and  reasonably  efficient  system  but  Mr.  Young’s  study  provides 
the  necessary  historical  background  for  an  appreciation  of  the  falsity  of  this 
assumption.  He  provides  valuable  new  data  on  the  foimding  of  the  Negro 
villages  after  emancipation  and  establishes  the  very  considerable  part  played 
by  the  central  government,  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  the  missionaries  and 
others  even  before  any  legislation  was  passed  to  regulate  the  internal  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  village  communities.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  know  that 
as  early  as  1849  Governor  Barkly  had  formulated  proposals  for  regional  gov¬ 
ernment  bodies  that  would  undertake  administrative  functions  too  onerous 
for  the  small  village  councils  and  yet  would  prevent  all  real  responsibility 
passing  to  the  central  government.  These  proposals,  which  bear  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  put  forward  by  Dr.  Marshall  in  1955,  were  never  implemented 
and  the  whole  development  of  local  government  degenerated  into  a  series 
of  ad  hoc  measures  to  meet  particular  crises.  Not  least  of  Mr.  Young’s  merits 
is  his  ability  to  describe  the  human  background  to  the  prolific  local  govern¬ 
ment  legislation. 

If  the  merits  of  the  book  lie  in  its  careful  attention  to  the  details  of  a  limited 
range  of  facts,  its  weaknesses  flow  from  the  same  causes.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  criticize  too  strongly  the  absence  of  a  more  general  historical  sense  in  the 
book.  No  modem  historical  studies  are  available  for  nineteenth  century 
British  Guiana,  and  Mr.  Young  is  not  a  professional  historian.  And  yet  one 
is  very  conscious  of  the  lack  of  information  on  such  things  as  the  relation 
between  the  development  of  village  administration  and  the  influence  of  the 
planter  and  commercial  interests  in  the  political  life  of  the  country.  There 
is  practically  no  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  the  sugar  interests  towards  land 
settlement  and  village  development  after  1850  nor  of  the  far-reaching  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  recent  proposals  to  include  the  sugar  plantations  within  the 
framework  of  the  local  government  system.  Although  Mr.  Young  is  excellent 
at  discussing  the  content  and  aims  of  local  government  legislation,  he  has 
relatively  little  to  say  about  the  villagers’  attitudes  and  hardly  mentions  the 
attempt  of  the  villagers  themselves  to  create  wider  organizations  in  the  form 
of  the  Unions  of  Local  Authorities  and  the  Village  Chairmen’s  Conference. 

In  his  final  chapter  on  “The  Place  and  Purpose  of  Local  Self-Government” 
Mr.  Young  takes  Ae  negative  view  that  the  justification  for  an  operative  local 
government  system  must  be  either  administrative  efficiency  or  “training”  for 
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participation  in  national  government;  training  for  both  electors  and  elected. 
Perhaps  this  view  flows  from  his  occupation  as  a  civil  servant,  but  it  is  a 
serious  matter  to  neglect  the  ideal  that  in  a  democracy  all  the  citizens  should 
participate  in  “government”  and  at  least  one  of  the  tasks  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  framing  of  constitutions  is  to  ensure  that  pohtical  decision-making 
does  not  become  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  small  group  of  professional  poli¬ 
ticians  or  bureaucrats.  The  history  of  local  government  in  British  Guiana 
demonstrates  the  uselessness  of  creating  small  representative  councils  lack¬ 
ing  the  means  for  implementing  their  decisions.  The  only  result  has  been 
their  subjection  of  the  people’s  will  to  the  dictates  of  the  central  adminis¬ 
tration.  Democracy  will  not  be  served  until  the  position  is  reversed. 

University  College  R.  T.  Smith, 

of  the  West  Indies. 

Contemporary  China,  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  E.  Stuart  Kirby.  Hong  Kong  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1958. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  series  on  Contemporary  China,  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  reviewed  in  this  Journal  (Vol.  6.  No.  3.  Sept.  1957). 
It  covers  the  years  1956  and  1957,  and  like  Volume  I  consists  mainly  of 
papers  presented  to  the  Seminar  on  Problems  of  Contemporary  China  at 
the  University  of  Hong  Kong.  It  contains  also  some  papers  contributed  by 
eminent  scholars  outside  Hong  Kong. 

This  review  will  follow  the  general  pattern  of  the  first  review  by  listing 
the  various  articles  and  giving  a  brief  resume  of  their  contents.  The  articles 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  production  and  consumption  of  coal  as  a  source  of  energy.  By  Wu 
Yiian-Li. 

In  this  paper,  which  is  a  preliminary  study,  the  writer  considers  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  supplies  of  coal  at  present  available  to  Communist  China 
are  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  country.  He  considers  separately  the  main 
ways  in  which  coal  is  consumed  —  household  consumption,  industrial  con¬ 
sumption,  railway  consumption,  consumption  by  the  collieries  themselves, 
and  by  ships.  In  all  categories  he  estimates  a  considerable  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  in  1956  over  that  in  1953.  Comparison  of  these  estimates  with 
figures  for  production,  which  also  increased  during  the  period,  shows  a 
deficit  in  both  years,  but  somewhat  less  in  1956  than  in  1953.  The  writer 
mentions  ways  in  which  this  deficit  might  be  eliminated. 

2.  Agricultural  production  in  mainland  China.  By  Chao  Kuo-chiin. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  gives  a  survey  of  agricultural  production  from 
1950  to  1957,  and  the  various  measures  taken  by  the  government  to  increase 
it,  and  to  effect  economies.  He  considers  the  advent  of  collective  farms,  and 
while  cognisant  of  the  many  difficulties  involved  in  collectivization,  seems 
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hopeful  that  it  will  result  in  improvement.  The  years  1957-1962  may  be  deci-  | 
sive.  The  article  continues  with  the  effect  of  government  controls  over  rural 
finance  and  marketing.  In  the  past  the  policy  has  sometimes  been  unrealistic, 
but  steps  were  recently  (1956)  taken  to  ensure  that  these  controls  should 
be  exercised  in  a  manner  more  favourable  to  agricultural  production.  While 
not  attempting  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  important  question  of  whether  I 
the  food  supply  in  China  is  adequate,  the  writer  does  say  that  there  are  I 

grounds  for  believing  that  improvements  have  been  made  in  comparison 
with  the  Nationalist  period. 

A  separate  section  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  various  technical  develop¬ 
ments,  such  as  conservation,  irrigation,  afforestation,  better  use  of  fertilizers, 
rotation  of  crops,  pest  control,  the  use  of  modern  farm  equipment  and  so  on. 

In  addition,  there  are  now  very  many  agricultural  schools  and  institutes  at 
which  useful  research  work  is  being  carried  out.  The  paper  concludes  with 
a  discussion  of  “problems  and  prospects”,  and  is  followed  by  a  statistical 
appendix. 

3.  Water  conservancy  and  hydro-electric  schemes  in  China.  By  T.  J.  Lindsay. 

The  problem  of  the  control  of  rivers  and  waterways  in  general,  and  the 

prevention  of  floods  in  particular  has  always  been  to  the  fore  in  China  since 
earliest  times.  The  writer  points  out  that  about  three  generations  have 
elapsed  since  last  a  Chinese  government  had  sufficient  power  over  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  to  be  able  to  carry  out  water  conservation  schemes  success¬ 
fully,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  schemes  that  are  now  being 
discussed,  planned  or  put  into  operation.  He  considers  separately  the  work 
being  carried  out  in  the  main  river  basins,  viz.  North  Manchuria,  the  Liao 
basin,  Hopei,  the  Yellow,  Huai  and  Yangtze  rivers,  and  in  South  China  and 
Tibet.  The  labour  force  used  in  the  more  easy  earthwork  (rebuilding  dykes 
etc.)  is  recruited  largely  from  the  peasants  during  the  slack  season;  for 
harder  work,  and  in  more  remote  regions,  convict  labour  is  extensively  em¬ 
ployed.  More  than  ever  before,  skilled  workmen,  engineers  and  mechanical 
equipment  are  being  used. 

The  account  gives  a  clear  picture  of  an  ambitious  and  comprehensive 
scheme,  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  not  only  ensure  that  China  will  no  longer 
have  to  suffer  the  severe  floods  which  have  been  a  constant  feature  of  her 
history,  (even  as  late  as  1956)  but  will  also  result  in  cheap  electric  power, 
and  many  other  benefits. 

4.  Growth  capability  of  the  Chinese  ccotwmy  as  envisaged  in  the  proposed 
second  5-year  plan.  By  Ronald  Hsia. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  second  5-year  plan  was  being  drafted  by  the 
State  Planning  Commission,  preparatory  to  being  presented  before  the 
National  People’s  Congress  for  final  approval.  Hence  the  enquiry  undertaken  | 
in  this  paper  is,  of  necessity,  a  tentative  one.  The  following  points  are  dealt  j 
with:  j 
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(a)  The  net  national  product,  which,  according  to  the  plan  is  to  increase' 
by  50  per  cent.  The  writer  finds  that  the  estimated  rate  of  growth  is  less 
than  that  of  the  first  5-year  plan,  but  is  nevertheless  quite  high. 

(b)  The  imphcit  rate  of  capital  accumulation.  The  plan  indicates  that  the 
ratio  of  the  capital  accumulation  to  the  net  national  product  may  be  shghtly 
higher  than  in  the  first  quinquennium.  Between  1953  and  1956  this  ratio 
varied  between  17.4  per  cent  and  25.0  per  cent,  dropping  by  an  undisclosed 
amount  during  1957.  The  writer  estimates  that  this  ratio  during  the  second 
quinquennium  is  unlikely  to  be  much  above  22  per  cent. 

(c)  The  writer  considers,  as  another  measure  of  growth  capability,  the 
incremental  capital-output  ratio  (ICOR).  He  obtains  a  figure  of  2.3  for  the 
ICOR  for  1953-1957,  and  estimates  an  ICOR  of  2.6  for  the  second  quinquen¬ 
nium,  and  shows  that  this  figure  is  in  keeping  with  those  for  East  European 
countries. 

5.  Marriage  taws  of  the  Ch’ing  dynasty,  the  Republic  of  China  and  Com¬ 
munist  China.  By  Vermier  Y.  Chiu. 

This  paper  begins  with  a  historical  background,  giving  the  traditional  cus¬ 
toms  imderlying  Chinese  marriage  law,  and  goes  on  to  discuss  marriage  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  periods  mentioned  in  the  title,  but  with  a  strange  unbalance  of 
emphasis.  Nearly  four  pages  are  devoted  to  marriage  under  the  Republic, 
but  less  than  one  page  on  marriage  during  the  Ch’ing  dynasty;  while  the 
Communist  government  receives  even  scantier  treatment  in  the  form  of  three 
paragraphs,  of  which  the  first  two  state,  in  effect,  that  all  the  reforms  claimed 
by  the  Communists  had  already  been  introduced  by  the  Nationalist  govern¬ 
ment.  The  third  paragraph  gives  a  list  of  the  salient  defects  of  the  Communist 
marriage  laws.  These  alleged  defects  are  baldly  stated  without  any  evidence, 
and  the  paragraph  ends  with  the  two  statements  (also  unsupported  by  any 
evidence)  that  “The  Articles  are  in  conflict  with  one  another.  The  whole  dis¬ 
plays  ignorance  of  the  technique  of  legislation.”  Although  the  reviewer  is 
not  competent  to  pronounce  on  the  matters  of  fact  involved  in  these  state¬ 
ments,  he  cannot  help  but  deprecate  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  the  reader.  It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Chiu’s  own  sympathies  have  led  him 
to  depart  from  the  impartial  presentation  of  facts  which  is  properly  called 
for  in  a  paper  of  this  sort. 

6.  Notes  on  the  economy  of  Taiwan  (Formosa).  By  E.  S.  Kirby. 

This  paper  gives  a  general  picture  of  the  economy  of  Taiwan  from  1952 
to  1956.  The  overall  impression  is  of  a  small  island,  only  a  quarter  of  which 
is  suitable  for  agriculture,  supporting  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  popula¬ 
tion.  The  following  topics  are  considered: 

Population,  its  rate  of  increase  and  its  distribution  among  trades  and  profes- 

isions;  Education;  Agriculture;  Minerals;  Power;  Transport  —  railways  and 
shipping;  Economic  development;  National  income,  and  Inflation. 
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7.  The  embargo  effect  on  China's  trade  with  Hong  Kong.  By  E.  Szczepanik. 

In  1951  an  embargo  was  placed  on  the  export  of  strategic  goods  to  China, 

as  a  result  of  China’s  participation  in  the  Korean  war,  and  the  effect  of  the 
embargo  on  Hong  Kong’s  trade  was  eonsiderable.  In  1956,  and  later  in  1957, 
the  restrictions  were  relaxed,  to  remedy  the  anomalous  situation  whereby 
exports  to  China  were  more  restricted  than  exports  to  Russia.  However,  the 
list  of  prohibited  exports  to  China  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  accord  with 
the  Russian  list,  and  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  estimate  what  the 
effect  on  Hong  Kong’s  trade  would  be  if  this  were  done.  The  writer  arrives 
at  an  estimate  of  between  200  and  900  million  Hong  Kong  dollars  per  annum 
as  the  increase  in  trade  that  would  be  expected  to  result.  He  adds  that  even 
this  wide  estimate  is  a  tentative  one. 

8.  Birth  control  in  China.  By  L4on  Triviere. 

The  writer  divides  the  history  of  birth  control  in  China  into  three  phases: 
(i)  a  “psychological”  phase,  between  1922  and  1930,  aimed  at  emancipation 
of  the  individual;  ( ii )  from  1930  to  1954,  when  the  advocation  of  birth  control 
was  more  for  scientific  or  economic  reasons,  but  without  official  support; 
and  (iii)  from  1954  onwards,  when  the  government  gave  official  support 
to  the  birth  control  movement.  As  might  be  expected,  the  movement  has  met 
^^ith  much  opposition,  since  it  cuts  right  across  the  traditional  ideas  of  Chi¬ 
nese  family  life.  After  first  being  opposed  to  the  idea,  the  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  adopted  a  favourable  policy  in  July  1954,  since  when  the  movement 
has  been  given  every  encouragement.  The  writer  expects  a  decline  in  the 
birthrate  before  long. 

9.  The  "Law  of  ‘proportional  development’'.  By  Werner  Handke. 

The  last  paper  is  a  very  short  one  about  the  law  of  proportional  develop¬ 
ment,  by  which  is  meant  the  idea  that  during  the  economic  development  of 
a  country  there  must  be  a  balance  between  various  aspects  of  the  economy. 
'The  writer  goes  briefly  into  the  way  in  which  the  law  is  being  applied,  and 
comments  on  the  influence  of  Soviet  Russia. 

'The  rest  of  the  volume  contains  the  texts  of  selected  documents,  a  chron¬ 
ology  of  economic  and  social  events  from  July  1955  to  March  1957,  and 
a  remarkably  comprehensive  bibliography.  Although  these  items  make  up 
over  two-thirds  of  the  book,  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  a  review, 
to  do  more  than  list  the  selected  documents,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  'The  Constitution  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China  (official  English 
and  Chinese  texts),  followed  by  two  statistical  tables  showing  the  growth 
and  composition  of  membership  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  (in 
English  only). 

2.  Proposals  of  the  8th  National  Party  Congress  for  the  second  5-year  plan 
for  development  of  the  National  Economy,  1958-1962. 

3.  Model  regulations  for  an  Agricultural  Producers’  Co-operative. 
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